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VAST ASD IhCRL^SISO lUPrOl'SKCHTS-^VLTlf ATtO*. OF AFCait£CTb&S Olt 
VlTlO’^AL ISU'OnTA'ICt— SBTS ASP A&TI8TS TitEO'IIZED HIE ‘wiSEST 
AUD GREATEST *UOSASCnS — EAELtEST (UPIIOVEUEKTS OF LO^OO^ — PARISS 

OFsIaST L£ SONE — REOENt’SPABE — ORICIHA t GTaVTS &0 DEOCAAPHlfXt. 

BOURDARIES — UR VASnS PLA>— tillage of UART LE^OKE — VARtOOS 
EUFLOrUENTS— KEW CBCRCBES CBAPELS, — TOUR OF THE HEW PARK — 
EHTBAECE LODGES— ^RRACES—ViCLAS &.C CBITlCAt A»D HISTORICAL 
BEUABES i 

Augustus made it one of his proudest b<>ists, that he found 
Rome of bnck, and left it of marble The reign and regency 
of George tiIe Fourth have scarcely done less, for the vast 
and increasing hlelropolis of the Bntish empire by increasing 
its magmhcence and its comforts , by forming healthy streets 
and elegant buildings, instead of pestilential alleys and 
squalid hovels, by substituting nch and vaned architecture 
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and park-like scenery, for paltry cabins and monotonous cow- 
lairs , by making solid roads and public ways, scarcely inferior 
to those of ancient Rome, which have connected the extremest 
points of the empire, and have brought its provinces and sea- 
ports, many days journey nearer to the Metropolis, instead of 
the miry roads through which our respected ancestors ploughed 
their weary ways, from I ondon to Bath,/* by the blessing of 
God, in four days,” and, by beginning, and continuing with 
a truly national perseverance, a senes of desirable improve- 
ments, that bid fair to render Lonw>n, the Rome of modern 
history 

So rapidly indeed are these improvements taking place around * 
us, that the absence of a few months from London, produces 
revolutions m sites, and alterations in appearances, that are 
almost miraculous, and cause the denizen to feel himself a 
stranger in his own city 

Could our late revered monarch, the first English sovereign 
who had the taste to patronize arts and artists, smce the days 
of the elegant minded patrons of Rubens, Vandyck and Inigo 
Jones, revisit the country of kis birth and of his love , and 
witness the gigantic alterations and tasteful improvements that 
have been so rapidly and efiectually made, under the auspices 
of his illustrious eon and successor , he would be lost amid the 
architectural wonders (the merits of which he was so able to 
appreciate) of that very Metropolis, m which he lived and 
reigned for more than half a century 

The business of this work is to record and desenhe the 
“ wonderful alterations” that have taken place in those cora- 
paihtively short penods , and have rendered the present sera 
THE Augustan age of England 

Among the glones of this age,-tbe histonan will have to 
record the conversion of dirty alleys, dingy courts and squalid 
dens of misery and enme, almost under the walls of our royal 
palaces, into “ stalky streets,-” to squares that court thehreeze,” 
to palaces and mansions, to elegant private dwelhngs, to nch 
and costly shops, filled with the productions of every clime, to 
magnificent ware-rooms, slowed with the ingenious and valuable 
manufacturies of our artisans and mechanics, gmng activity to 
commerce with all the enviable results of national prosperity 
Fields, that were in our tunes appropriated^ pasturage, are ' 
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now become the gay and tasteful abodes of splendid opulence, 
and bf the tnumphs of the peaceful arts 

The greatest statesmen and philosophers have eier con 
sidered the cultivation of architecture, and the building and 
adornment of cities, as of pnmary and political importance 
Plato attributes tlie origin of legislature to the cultivation of 
the arts Public buildings are the most lasting and effective 
ornaments of a country , and, at the same time, the cheapest 
that a people can obtain By their means nations are established, 
and obtain ** a local habitation and a name by them are 
^opulent and ingenious foreigners attracted , and, in most cases 
more money is brought into a country than all the cost that 
was originally expended m their construction It was so at 
Versailles, as every body knows , and similar causes will always 
produce similar effects Such works not only attract great and 
wealthy foreigners, but at the same tune they increase commerce, 
create wealth, give employment to the labourer, the artisan and 
the artist, and make a people lo^c their native country, which 
is a passion that is the parent of all great actions that conduce 
to the public wealth 

The most learned and philosophic architect, that perhaps ever 
lived, Sir Christopher 'Wren, in allusion to such subjects, eays,* 

* The emulation of the cities of Greece was the true cause of 
their greatness The obstinate valour of the Jews, occasioned 
by the love of their temple, was a cement that held together 
that people, m former ages, through infinite changes. The care 
of public decency and convenience %vas a great cause of the 
establishment of the low countries, and of many cities lathe 
world Modern Rome subsists still, by the ruins and imitation-^ 
of the old , as does Jerusalem by the temple of the sepulchre, 
and other remains of Helena’s zeal ” 

In this opinion of eminent statesmen and philosophers have 
the greatest pnnccs and monatchs ever coincided They have 
invariably dtslinguisphed themselves by a jftst and honourable 
patronage of the arts, of bterature, of philosophy, of science, 
and of the other heavcn-directed workings of the human mind 
It has, fortunately foi humanity, almost always happened, that 
the greatest men of every kind, m art, m literature, in philo- 


S«^LiiES*^LUetf WcBV.ApprniLs, p 110 
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sophy, m swence, m poliUcs, and m warfare, have generally 
been contemporanes, and Sounshed resplendently in a compara- 
tively short penod of time 

When Apelles, Praxiteles, Lysippus and other etomeni 
artists floanshed in Greece, het greatest poets, orators, and 
philosophers were alive, and Socrates, Plato, Anstotle, Demos- 
thenes, Isocrates, Thucydides, Xenophon, iEschylus, Eunpides, 
Sophocles and Menander, flourished almost m the same age 
The ages of Pencles, of Augustus, and of Louis the Fourteenth, 
ivere similarly celebrated for their several . constellations of 
artists, philosophers, statesmen and warriors, and the Aogus-. 
TAN AGE OP George toe Fourth, emblazoned as it is by a 
galaxy of talent in poetry, m the sublitnest works of imagina- 
tion, such as no nation has hitherto surpassed, m legislation, in 
the art of war, and m the more peaceful arts and sciences, will 
be DO less the subject of admiration from the future historian 
and posterity It is also no less remarkable, that the duration 
of these bnlliant epochs or times of perfection, have generally 
been brief in proportion to their splendour. May the duration 
of Qtir present splendid epoch, contradict the history of past 
ages, and be no less ccntinuative than brilliant 

The honours conferred by our present enlightened sovereign 
on literature and the arts, followed up as they are by the 
legislature of the country, and by our leading nobility and 
gentry, in the establishment of national libraries, gallencs 
of sculpture and of painting, have given a life and spint to the 
genius of our tunes, that cannot fail of producing an abundant 
barvesl of the richest quality 

The professors of the fine arts, poets, and other cultivators of 
tbehumanmindjhave ever been considered among the benefactors 
of mankind, and honoured as such by the great The Greeks 
tendered as much honour to Polygnotus, as they could have 
bestowed either upon Lycnrgus or Solon. They prepared mag- 
nificent public entiws for him into cities that he had decorated 
with his pencil , and apporated, by a decree of the council of 
Amphictjons, that he should be maintained at the public expense 
wherever he might choose to go 
Alexander the Great and Demetrius Poliorcetes, are alike 
celebrated for their attentions to illustrious artists , and paid 
the greatest homage to the rare talent and Superior merit of 
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those extraordinary men, who flounslipd in their days Alex- 
ander issued a remarkable edict in favour of three of the most 
eminent artists of his day, whom he honoured ivith his friend- 
ship, by which he granted exclnsnely to Apelles, the pnvilege 
of painting him , to Lysippus, according to Pliny, and to Poly- 
cletes, according to Apuleius, that of representing him in 
bronze statues , and to Pyrgoteles that of engraving his por- 
trait Rightly judging, says Cicero, that the skill of those 
two great masters (Apelles and Lysippus), would also immor- 
talize his , for It was not to please them that he published that 
edict, so much as to enhance his own glory 

One of the greatest emperors of the west, since the days of 
Charlemagne, conferred the highest honours of Chivalry upon 
Titian , Prancis the first, one of the most enlightened of mo- 
narchs, honoured Da Vmci m the highest degree , and our 
days have witnessed our own sovereigns honouring and de- 
lighting in the norks -of enunent artists, embellishing our 
metropolis with grand and magnificent edifices, by munificent 
and splendid presents of books, pictures and statues to our 
public institutions , by honours conferred upon splendid talent 
and art, as well as upon eminence in legislation and warfare 

Upon works such as these, alike worthy of a great monarch, 
and a brave, free and enlightened people, Agrippa, the son m-law 
of Augustus, made a magnificent harangue, worthy of the first 
and greatest citizen of Rome in which he shews, by several 
reasons, how useful it would be to the state, to exhibit publicly 
the finest pieces of antiquity of every kind , for the purpose 
of exciting a noble emulation m tlie youth , which, no doubt, 
he adds, would be much better than to banish them into 
the country, to the gardens and pleasure grounds of 
private persons 

Such ha^ been the conduct of the monarch and legislature 
of these kingdoms, in establishing academies and societies, 
founding and enlarging libraries, museums, gallenes and in 
stitutions, enlarging and improving the metropolis, for the 
magnificence of the buildings, the multitude of good pic- 
tures, statues and other monmnents of the good taste, munifi- 
cence and genius pf a people, are among the greatest embel 
lishments of a state, and wise pnnees and enlightened legislators 
do well in encouraging them 
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Persons who remember London as it wa$ thirty years ago, 
may proudly say, regarding it as it m, 

“ Look on tkis picture uid om (hu ** 

No city in Europe has undergone such rapid changes and im- 
provements as this metropdhs The first great change was oc- 
casioned by that awful conflagration, (calamity it can scarcely 
be called by us), which consumed the greater part of the an- 
cient city, and punfied it from plagues, pestilence and perpetual 
fear of incendianea The magnanimity with which the citizens 
sustained the calamity which destroyed their houses and estates, 
the greatness of mmd with which they beheld the ashes of their 
houses, and gates and temples, was a theme of admiration to 
all their contemporaries They immediately set about rebuild- 
ing their city, while its rums were still smoahmg Wren, 
Evelyn, Hooke and others presented designs for the new city, 
and the King, his brother the Duke of York, and the whole 
court aided the undertaking The Eoyal Society forwarded 
their Tieivs IVren’s plan* was adopted by the King and pnvy 
council It possessed such qualities for secunty, convenience 
and beauty, that if it had been executed, tbe city would not 
have been m that disgraceful, deserted, and dilapidated state, 
that a comparison with its improved and improving sister o** 
Westminster, has now rendered it The hurry of rebuilding, 
and the disputes about property, prevented Wren’s beautiful 
plan from being adopted, and the city became one, whose streets 
arc lanes, and whose lanes are alleys The sooner tbe corpora- 
tion (who have recently appointed a committee of improve- 
ments, which it IS hoped vnll uot render their important office a 
sinecure) remove this opprobrium from their city, and emanci 
pate their fine cathedral from its monstrous thraldom, the sooner 
ivill their city be enabled to hold its due rank m the splendid 
metropolis of the enjpire 

The next alteration or improvement of consequence was the 
removal of all the signs from the public streets that cut such a 
grotesque figure in Hogarth’s pictures, and the taking away of 
the projecting water spouts, and dnppmg eaves, that made “ the 

* For u eogranng and dfraiphon of th a jilu aee Elmes i Life of Wrcc 

p 197 el eej and Appendix No 13 p 81 
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art of walking London streets,” so much more difficult when it 
was sung by Gay, than in our improi cd daj s 
The uew thoroughfare called Skinner Street, after an Aider- 
man of that name, whom the city deigned to honour, 11*03 the 
next metropolitan improiementof utility, and certainly the use- 
ful was more sought after than the ornamental by tlie then 
city Vitruvius Picket Street near Temple Bar, wherein another 
Alderman's name is immortalised to puiale posterity, is another 
of the useful improvements by the corporation of London 
The pansli of St Marj-le-bone succeeds, though not m stnet 
chronological order, to the improvements witlun the nails, and 
the name of " the hlary-bone school of temple builders has 
damned” its masters and founders to everlasting fame,” by a 
proverb and bye-word Clipstone Street, Titchfield Street and 
their neighbourhood present their venerable rmns to the notice 
of the artist and antiquary 

The city of Westminster deserves, and shall receive m its 
proper place, the honour due for its alterations, improvements 
and restoration^ particularly those in and about its venerable 
minster, and the two houses of parliament Tlio parish of 
St Pancras, and the Duke of Bedford s estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloomsbury, and the New Hoad, present claims to 
commendation, and shall be noticed in their turns, as shall every 
other of importance 

But our immediate object is wth those of our oim days, 
those which are ansing around us fiom the foot of Primrose 
Hill, to the banks of Lc Notre’s canal m the park, uhich have 
metamorphosed Mary-le-bone park farm and its cow-sheds, into 
a rural city of almost eastern magnificence , and changed 
Swallow Street and its filthy labynnthme environs, into the 
most picturesque and splendid street m the metropolis 

Therefore, although it is intended that our work shall com 
prebend a succinct, but COMPLETH^ HlSTORl of the 
BRITISH METROPOLIS, ^e/, ivith a view of gratifying 
that interest which is universally excited, ne shall begin with 
the Regent’s Park, and proceed onivards through the most 
splendid and magnificent architectural undertakings now m 
progress 
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The Ueoekt’s Pakk 

This compages of splendid architecture, and tasteful garden- 
ing, was named after our present king, during liis sovereignty as 
regent of these kingdoms It is a part of the ancient manor of 
Mary-le-hone, still more anciently called Tybourn, from its 
situation near a small bourn, or nvulet, formerly called Aye 
brook, or Eye-brook The Rev Mr Lysons, the indefatigable 
author of the historical account of the environs of London, 
imagines with great reason, that when the site of the church 
was altered to another spot* near the same brook, it was called 
St Mary at the bourn, and became corrupted to its piesent ap- 
pellation of St. Mary le-bone, or Mary-bone 
This immense parish which is la^r, more opulent, more 
populous, and possessed of more public and private buildings of 
good taateandreal beauty, than many METROPOLISES of the 
continent, is situated in th6 hnndred of-Ossulslon, which gives a 
baronial Utje to the heir apparent of the noble family of Ton- 
kerville It^ extent may be gathered, when it is known that it 
13 bounded on the east by the parishes of St Giles s m Iho fields, 
and St Pancras , on the west by that of Paddington, to the 
Kjlburn Road , on the north by Hampstead to the foot of Prim- 
rose Hdl , and on the south by those of St Anne Soho, St 
James Westminster and St George Hanover Square It is 
eight miles and a quarter in circomfereace, and computed to 
contain above two thousand five hundred acres of land 
The brook, or bourn, whence the parish derives its name, runs 
on the^outh side of Hampstead, and posses near Bellcsiac park 
to Barrow Hill farm Thence througli the Regent’s Park, to 
Marybone lane, it crosses Oxford Street near Stratford Place 
and Piccadilly under a bridge, near Hay Hill, which is supposed 
by some antiquaries to derive its name from this Ayel* brook 
It then passes thnsigh St James’s Park, near Buckingham 
House, through ToUii]] fidds, and falls into the Thames at a 
place called King s Scholars’ Pond, a little below Chelsea. 

• Thu frent oeeorreii id the yeiir 1400 ia cwMqnence uf the chord at the de- 
aertrd Tillage of Tjhoom hanog faUm into decay aod be ng robbed of its boohs 
Teatzsests bell, linage,, and other decoralMBs. 
t Thu derirat on to be compleie anat Iwirow the cockney arpiral on of tho II 
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The manor of Tyboum is de^nhcd in Doomsday booh, as 
appertaining to Uic croiim, and was held under it by vanous 
noble families, hose names and titlcsnrcoll recorded in the third 
solume of L\ son’s “ Environs of London ' The manor nas 
granted by several succcbsnc kings to vanous persons, but the 
park was often resened or reclaimed by the crown Tlic manor 
became afterwards the properly of the Duke of Portland, whose 
grandfatlicr mamed Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, (whose 
names arc giicn to seicral streets), hcirei>s of tJic two noble 
families of Newcastle and Oxford 

The manor liouso, winch dunng the time that it ivas leslcd 
in the croivn, was occasionally used os a temporary royal resi- 
dence, particularly by queen Elizabeth, xsho appears by many 
accounts to ha%o us^ her vanous palaces in rapid succession, 
was puUerl down m the y ear 1791 From a drawing by Hooker, 
in tlie possession of !Mr Ulute tho architect, it appears to lia'C 
retained, in spite of many alleritions, wme traces of the stylo of 
architecture used in thaj queen’s ‘reign , at winch penod, the 
parkofMaTy-le-boncwasabundantly stocked wiUiganle In the 
history of the royal progresses of tliat queen iLis recorded, that 
“ on tlie 3rd February , ICOO, the ambassadors from the Empetor 
of Hussia, and other Muscovites rode through the city of Lon 
don to Maryhonc park, and Uicrc hunted at tlicir pleasure, and 
shortly after returned homeward 

^\^len the manor of Mary le-bonc was granted to tlie before 
mentioned Edward Forsett, King James reserved the park in 
his own hands It continued to be the property of the crown 
till the year 1646, when Charles I by letters jiatcnt dated at 
Oxford May 6, granted it to Sir George Strode, and John 
Wandesforde, Esq as security for a debt of £2318 lls 9d duo 
to them, for supplying arms and ammunition dunng the cival 
wars After the death of the king, when all the crown lands 
were disposed of by Cromwell, this park, wthout any regard to 
the claim of the before-mentioned gradtees, was sold for 
£134216 Or 8<f, including £130 for 124 head of deer, and 
£1774 8r for the 'timber, eaclusiic of 2976 trees marked for the 
navy, to John Spencer who ts desenbed ** of London, gentleman,’ 
in behalf of Colonel Thomas Ilamson’s regiment of dragoons, 
on whom JIary-le-bonc park was settled for tlicir pay Sir John 
Ipsley being appointed by the protector to the office of Ranger 
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On the restoration of Charles II Sir Geoi^e Strode and Mr. 
Windesforde were reinstated m their possession of the park, 
which they held till their debt was discharged, except the great 
lodge or palace as it was sometimes called, and sixty acies of 
land, which had been granted to Sir William Clarke, secretary 
to the Lord General (Monk) the Duke of Albemarle A com- 
pensation was also made to John Carey, Esq fOr the loss of hts 
situation of ranger, which he had held before the protectorate 
When Cromwell disposed of the park, for the support of a 
regiment of dragoons, it was disparked and neper afterwards 
stocked It was let on lease m the year 1668 to Henry Earl of 
Arlington , m 1696 to Charles Bertie and others m trust for the 
Duke of Leeds , in 1724 to Samuel Grey, Esq whose interest in 
the lease was purchased by 'Hiomas Gibson, John Jacob and 
Robert Jaeomh, Esqrs who renewed their lease successively in 
the years 1730, 1735, and 1742 • In 1764 a lease was granted 
to Lucy Jacomb, widoiv and Peter Hinde, Esq In 1765 
William Jacordb, Esq had a fresh lease for ad undivided -share 
of fifteen twent) -fourths The term of this share was pro- 
longed in 1772, and again m 1780 for eight ytare which com- 
menced on tho 24th January, 1803, and expired at the begin- 
ning of the year 1811 In 1784 Mr Jacomb sold his interest 
to the Duke of Portland In the years 1765 and 1772 Jacob 
Hmde, Esq had a new lease of the rcmaimng nine tivcn^- 
fourths , which lease not being renewed, expired in 1803, eight 
vears before the Duke of Portland's 

So passed away the destinies of Mary-le-bone park, till it at 
tamed its present state of nchly adorned beauty These cu- 
rious and authentic details were onginally commumcated to the 
Rev Mr Lysonshy William llamson, Esq of the land revenue 
office in Scotland yard, by permission of the late John Fordyce, 
Esq the then surveyor general of lus hlajesty’s woods and 
forests , and continued to the present day from similar authentic 
sources of information 

This estate, the late Mary-le-boneparir, nowtbe Regent’s park, 
contains 643 acres, 17 perches, accordmg to an actual survey 
made m the year 1794 by the late Thomas Leverton, Esq under 
the direction of John Fordyce, Esq the late surveyor general 
of the crown lands, and by order of the Lords of the treasury 
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About two thirds of this magnificent property lies in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone, and the rest in that of St. Pancras. 
It extends along New Road, from Portland Street, on the 
east, to the end of Harley Btreet, Portland Place, on the west. 

Shortly after the hefore-mcntioned survey, the Lords of the 
treasury empowered the surveyor-general to offer premiums 
for the best plans for building on tliis new estate ; and selected 
two (we believe) as the best, one by John Nash, Esq. whicli 
embraced all those beauties of landscape gardening, which his 
friend, the late Humphrey Repton, so successfully introduced, 
wth the splendour of ai-chitectural decorations, in detached 
villas ; and the other by Messrs. Leverton and Chawmer, which 
was more urban and builder like, than the enchanting rural 
plan w’hich their lordships adopted. 

The park no sooner became once moie the property of the 
crown, than the commissioners of his Majesty’s woods and 
forests commenced operations to carry Mr. Nash’s plan into 
effect. Followiftg the sound advice of Cato the , elder, in his 
book upon rural life,* that when we intend iobvQd, we ought 
to deliberate ; when our intentions are to p/an/.'we should not 
deUberate, but cef ; they began by planting the whole demesne 
according to the plan; and it has therefore had the advantage 
of so many years growth while the buildings are in progress. 

There is another advantage in this process, much in favour of 
the divine art of landscape gardening, which is, that from the 
moment of finishing either building or planting, the former 
begins to decay, and the latter to flourish. 

Tlius has the public spint of the king and his government 
secured to the inhabitants of London a magnificent park, whose 
beauties and splendour cannot be surpassed by any metropolis 
in Europe. 

What the melodious poet Waller sung of St. James’s Park, 
as improved by ChajJes the Second, may truly bo applied to 
this noble appropriation of the royal deifiesne, whose beauties 
are the subject of the following pages. 

* ^iliRcu-e dia eu^tare optviet. rooterero cogitare boo oportet. eci? Titeere. 
Cato de re Rust 
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* For fohre »had«f joTmg tre«» upon Ihe bank® 
or tke Dew stream appear la erea nnkj, 

Tbe voice of OrpAetu^or JnpAionrhand, 
la better order eobtd not DMtke tiiem stand, 

Klaj Ibey increase as fast and spread tbeir bongbs. 

As tbe high fame ef tbeir great owsrr grows t 
Maj he Lve loag eaoi^ to see them all 
Dark shadows cast, and aa bis palace tali'” 

The extension and improvement of the metropolis in this 
princely parish and district, vnthia the memones of not very 
aged people, have been more rapid and surpnsing than those of 
any other country in Europe They present to the astonished 
spectator, so magnificent are the buildings, and so tasteful is 
the scenery, moie the appearance of the newly founded capital 
of a wealthy state, than one of the suburbs of an ancient city 
The progress of the metamorphoses of this farm-like ap- 
pendage to our metropolis, into its present superb state, is a 
cunous subject of investigation, as a senes of histoncal facts 
in the history of our Metrop^itan Architecture We again 
refer to (he Circumstantial authority of Mr ^Vblte, as furnished 
by him to Mr. Lysons * '■ , 

At the beginnmg of the last century, Mary-le-bone was a 
small village, nearly a mile distant from any part of the meim* 
polls In the year 1715 the plan for building Cavendish 
Square, and several new streets on the north side of Oxford 
Street, then called indiscriminately by that name and Tybouin 
Road, was first suggested About two years afterwards the 
gioiind ivas laid out, and the circular plantation m the centre 
inclosed, planted and surrounded by a parapet wall and iron 
rulings 

The whole of the north side was taken by the celebrated 
James Bridges, Duke of Chandos, who acquired a princely 
fortune as pay-master to the army in Queen Anne’s reign, and 
whose magnificent buildings, particulaily his unnvalled man- 
sion at Canons, and lately style of living, which fell little short 
of that of a sovereign pnnee, were celebrated b^ Poije in his 
satires under the name of Tunon Of his magnificent concep- 
tions in building the satinst says, that 

Greotaru with Timan dwvUi to aaeh a dranght 
^ A* briQga all Brobdigoag before goor thoDght 
Tocompautbu babmldinguatowD 
ilii pood an ocean, hii parterre a down.! 



The Duke (then Earl of Carnarvon), it is said, took this lai^e 
portion of tlie ground, rvhich reached an immense way back 
towards the norUi, for the purpose of building a town residence, 
correspondent until that of Canons Of this he built no more 
than the ivings, uhich are sufficiently spacious to become 
mansions One, was that large mansion at the comer of Hatley 
Street, formerly occupied by the late Princess Amelia, mother to 
King Geoige the Third , subsequently by H P Hope, Esq , 
and recently, with its spacious court yards and stable offices, 
built upon by George Watson Taylor, Esq , and the other the 
corresponding mansion at the comer of Chandos Street The 
^centre part is occupied by two splendid mansions of the Co- 
nnthian order, which stands on the sides of an opening leading 
to a place still known by the name of Chandos’ Folly They 
uere designed, I believe, by James of Greenwich, who was ar- 
chitect to the Duke at Canons ► 

At this period, Harcourt Honse, the large mansion on the 
east side, and Bingley House, now Harcourt House, on the 
west side, a noble *maQSiaii designed by Inigo Jones were the 
only houses m Cavendish Square The pnson like walls which 
close up the latter on every side like a fortress, were then ne- 
cessary from Its solitary and dangerous situation ft is now the 
residence of the Duke of Portland, who has recently added a 
handsome range of stable offices at the back of the house, in 
Wimpole Street, m the style of the mansion, from the design, 
and under the supenntendance of Samuel Ware, Esq his 
Grace s architect 

Portions of ground on the east and ivest sides were taken 
by Lord Harcourt and Lord Bingley , and the rest was let to 
builders and other speculators The failure of the celebrated 
South Sea adventure in 1720, caused a temporary cessation to 
these improvements, and it was several years before the square 
was entirely finished In the year 1770, an equestrian statue 
ivas erected in the centre of the enclosure to the memory of 
William, Duke of Cumberland, the hero df Culloden, who is 
represented m the full military costume of his day It is of 
lead gilt, cast by Chew, a statuary of some eminence in his 
day , and was placed there, as the inscription on the pedestal 
informs us, bj Lieutenant General William Strode, m gratitude 
for private kindness, and in honour of public worth j 
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Dunng the stoppage of the bmWmgs m Cavendish Square, 
a new chapel and market-phce ^ve^e projected, not only as an 
inducement for the builders to proceed, but also for the inhabi- 
tants of the square and new street The designs were made 
by James Gibbs, the architect of the beautiful church of St 
Martin m the fields They were both completed in 1724, but 
the market place was not opened for business till 1732, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of Lord Craven, who feared that it 
would abridge the value of Carnaby Market 
This chapel named after the Earl of Oxford, on whose 
estate it was built, was the first of the established church that 
was erected in the pansh of Mary-le-bone, and is situated-^r ^ 
the comet of Vere Street and Henrietta Street, both named 
after the noble family of Vere Earl of Oxford The market 
IS called Oxford Market from the same cause 
The houses on the north side of Tybourn road, were completed 
in 1729, and it was then first called by its present name Oxford 
Street About the same tune, most of the streets, which lead 
from Oxford Street to Cavendish Square and Oxford Market, 
namely, Hennetta Street, Vere Street, Holies Street, Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Street, Witapole Street, Princes Street, 
Bolsover Street, Castle Street, John Street, Market Street and 
a few others, were built, and the sites marked outforLoufr 
Harley Street, Wigmoro Street, Mortimer Street £cc 
This magmficent pansh has five splendid churches one, the 
pansh or mother church, and four district churches, which it 
IS probable wll hereafter become parochial, by a division of 
the pansh, like that of St Gvorge Hanover Square, from its 
parent St. hlaiUn m the fields The old pansh church, which 
was built in 1741, has been converted, by act of parliament, 
into a parochial chapel of ease, and a laige chapel that wus 
begun m July, 1813, was enlarged, altered from the lomc to the 
Connthian order, and by other requisite improvements converted 
into the pansh church It was finished m February, 1817, 
from the designs o£ Thomas Hardwick, Esq and will be fullj 
noticed in its proper place 

Since that time, the other four churches have been erected 
under the authonty of an act of,parhament passed dunng 
the regency of our present king, at an expence of about 
£20,000 each 
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The church of St Mar\ in Wjndham Place, Brjanstom 
Squ\re, designed by Robert Smirkc, Esq ond consecrated 
m Januarj, 1824 , that of Atl Solls, m Lingham Place, b\ 
John Nash,Esq was commenced m 1822, and finished \n 182o 
that of Christ CiitRcn, in StafTord Street, Lisson Green, b\ 
Phillip Hardwick, Esq was began in Julj, 1822, and opened 
fordirine service m May, 1825, and Trinity Ciilrcii, now 
building opposite the north end of Portland Street, by John 
Soane, Esq the professor of nrchitecture in the Royal Academy 
’ull descriptions of these new churches will be found in thur 
roper places 

several episcopal chapels, or chapels of case, were built 
4,, out the following years Oxford Chapel, m Vcrc Street, de- 
■“igned by Gibbs, in 1724, Bentmck Clnpel,m 1772, Portmin 
Chapel, in 1779, Margaret Street Chapel, first used as a plac< 
of worship for the Church of England, about 1779 , Baker 
Street Clnpcl, and Brunswick Chapel, in Upper Bcrkclev 
Street, about three years afterwards 
In the beginning of the reign of George the Third, then 
was nothing but a drear) , monotonous waste of dank pasturage, 
between the new region of Cavendisli Square am^ the vnllage 
of Mary-le-bonc The first improvement, vrestward of this 
site, Tras the erection of Portman Square , winch was laid out 
ond the north site begun about 1764, but it vyas nearly twenty 
years before the whole vras completed Even in 1772 the now 
densely populated «ite between Duke Street and JIary-le-bone 
Lane, W'as entirely unbuilt upon Portman Square consists 
principally of large and splendid mansions, w ithout any pre- 
tensions to external display in architectural embellishments 
At the north-west angle is Montague House, formerly the re- 
sidence of that amiable philanthropist blrs Montague, who was 
celebrated for her literary talents, and for her custom of enter- 
taining and regaling all the little chimney sweepers of the me- 
tropolis in her house and gardens on the firjt of hlay in every 
year , m gratitude, it is said, for having recovered a lost child 
from among that pitiable class of infant sufferers 
In 1770, the continuation of Harley Street was begun, as 
well as Mansfield Street, on a site of ground that hid formerly 
been a basin or reservoir of water Soon afterwards Portland 
Place, formerly reckoned the mept magnificent street in the 
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metropolis, was built , and also most of the streets that inter- 
sect it It was ongmally tenninated by Foley House on the 
south, and by the fields of Mary-le-bone Park farm on the 
north In the year 1772, according to a plan and description 
given m Northouck’t. History of London, a new square was then 
builduig on the site of Portland Place, called Queen Square, 
bounded by Foley house and gardens on the south by houses , 
abutting on Portland Street on the east , by Harley Street on 
the west , and by an island of mansions on the north , ivith trvo 
grand streets, one on the east, called Highgate Place , and the 
other on the west, Hampstead Place Westward, towards the 
south, is Great Queen Anne Street, and opposite to it, on*xiTi-= 
east, Little Queen Anne Street 

This design was abandoned, and Portland Place built, as be- 
fore descnhed , but recently, Foley House has been taken down 
and this spacious avenue of mansions, being 125 feet m 
breadth, is continued^ by an elongation called Langham Place, 
by a handsome sweep round Sir James Langham’s elegant 
mansion and grounds to Hegent Street and St! James’s Park on 
the south and bj Park Crescent, New Road, and its planta- 
tion, ivith a bronze statue of heroic size of the late Bake of 
Kent, by Gahagaii, and the splendid creations of picturesque 
art of the Regent’s Park, on the north Portland Place is 
principally erected from the designs of Robert Adam, one of 
the architects of the Adelphi Buildings, and Park Crescent, 
Langham Place, and the continuation into Regent Street, from 
those of Mr Nash 

Stratford Place was built about the year 1774, on ground 
•belonging to the Corporation of London, then called Conduit 
Mead, where the Lord Mayor’s banquetting house formerly 
stood Old Stowe informs us that it was customary, in those 
days, for the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Aldermen and 
other citizens on horseback, on the 18tb of September of every 
year, to visit the fountain heads whence the conduits m the 
city were supplied', bunting a hare before dinner and a fox 
after dinner, in the fields b^ond St Giles’s The dinner was 
served m the banquetting bouse The site was granted on 
lease renewable for ever on certam covenants, from the corpora- 
tion to Edward Stratford, after whom the place was named, and 
others It consists of two handsome wings, which form an 
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entrance, two rows of Iprge dwelling house*, and a mansion on 
tlie north, which faces the entrance It was formerly decorated 
with a column supporting a statue of the king, commemorative 
of the naTOl victones of Great Bntain It was erected by the 
late General Strode, and taken down m 1805, in consequence of 
the foundation giving waj 

Gumbetland Place, tvow^a Crescent, but originally intended 
*aie been a Circus, was began about 1775, m a “plain 
jwn-hnek" stjlc of arcliitccturc Every war and ever) peace 
created fresh resolutions and improvements in the architecture 
*he metropolis • 

From 1786 to 1792 the additions and improvements increased 
«ath rapidity All the Duke of Portland’s property in Mary- 
le-bone, except one farm,*was let at that period on building 
leases, ‘and the new buddings m the north-west part of the 
pansh increased ivith equal rapidit). .Manchester Square,* 
which had been began in 1776 by the budding of Manchester 
House, one of the finest mansions in London, wa^ finished in a 
neat manner in 1788. 

The large estates at Lisson Green have all been largely | and 
m many instances, tastefully built upon Their principal Iwau- 
tics wiU also be dilated upon hereafter, as well as those m the 
Regent’s Park, Regent Street, &.c ' 

The causes of the extcusion of the metropolis m the style of 
the Mary-le-bone school of temple builders, whose motto was, 
that their buddings should only be strong enough to last tilL 
they were sold, has been so well depicted by hir Nash, to whom 
tlic public are beholden for the most picturesque improiements 
that ever were bestowed upon their metropolis, in each of las- 
reports to the commiasioners of llis Majesty’swoods and forests, 
that w e cannot do better than to extract a few of the more im- 
portant passages This eminent architect sajs, that “the arti- 
ficial causes of the extension of the towm, are the speculations 
of builders, encouraged and promoted by mwchants dealing m 
the materials of buildme, and attorneys with monied clients 
facilitating, and indeed, putting m motion, the whole system, 

* Mr Dr tton id lus last rdiiioo of ‘tig Onipnal Ptehre of London” ny a 
this square origmally vas lotecded to laTo been called Queen Anne’s Square.*' 
A reference topage 16 will prore ibiifiascrt on of tbat gecerallj correct anliquarj, 
lo be rccorrecl in tb b inalasce. 
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by disposing of their client’s money m pjematurq mortgages, th; 
sale of improved ground rents, and by numerous other di,\icc% 
by which their clients make an adrantageous use of their money 
and the attorneys create to themselves a lucrative busme«s from 
the agreements, leases, mortgages^ bonds and other instruments 
of law, which become necessary throughout such complicated 
and intricate transactions U is not necessary for the present 
purpose to enumerate the bad consequences and pernicious 
cfTccls which arise fiom such on unnatural and forced enlarge- 
ment of the town, further than to observe, that it is the interest 
of those concerned in such buildings that tiicj should be &f os 
little cost as possible, preserving an attractive extenor, which 
Parker’s stucco, coloured bricks and balconies, accomplish, 
and a fashionblc arrangement of rooms on the principal floors, 
embellished by the paper hanger, and a few flimscy marble 
chimney pieces, are the attractions of the intcnor. These arc 
sufHcicnt allurements to the public, and ensure the sale of the 
houses, whicl) is tlie ultimate object of the builders; and to 
this finery every thing out of sight is 8acnficcd,or, isno further 
an object of attention, than/ that tio defeclt in the canstructiie 
atid tubstanltal parts shall make thar appearance uhile tkejtouses 
are on sale , and, it is to be feared tliat fdr w ant of thc<5e tssen- 
tials which constitute the strength and permanency of houses, 
aveiy few years will exhibit cracked walls, swagged floors, 
bulged fronts, crooked roofs, leaky gutters, inadequate drams 
and other ills of an ongiually bad constitution ; and, it is quite 
certain, without a renovation equal to rebuilding, that all those 
houses, long, very long, before the expiration of the leases, will 
cease to exist, and the reversionary estate that tlic proprietors 
look for, will iiev er be realized, as it is not till the end oC the 
builder’s term that the propnetor of the fee will he entitled to 
the additional ground rents laid on by the builder It is evi- 
dently, therefore, not the interest of the crown, that Ma^-le- 
boue Park should be covered with houses of this description ” 

The commissioners wisely and t^tefully adopted Mr. Tfash’s 
plan, and their bosoms must glowr with satisfaction at the result 
which are now so splendidly budding, and promising of future 
fruit, before their eyes. 

The noble appropriation of this royal domain, is in every re- 
spect worthy of the nation and of the metropolis It is ths 
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largest of tlie parks, and the trees and shrubs are becoming 
umbrageous and park-Uke 

In performing a. tour of the Regent's Park on a fine day, the 
enquirer into its beauties and merits should perform it leisurely 
and on foot This will take some hours, or a long morning 
but two distinct visits, one generaffy to become acquainted with 
its geography, and the other sptctjically to examine its details, 
will be preferable An engraved plan, lyhich accompanies the 
present work, will be found greatly to facilitate this object 
Its best approach is to go up Portland Place, turn to the left, 
under the beautiful Ionic colonnade of Park Crescent, survey 
the tasteful plantation of Park Square, and proceed along the. 
New Road as far as the new pamh church Tlien cross oier, 
and enter the park by the entrance called York Gatp Turn 
round, and take what is perhaps the best new of the church 
from the road, to which the gate makes a picturesque accessary 
*0 we are now performing the office of Cicerone in the gcntral 
visit, we shall leaie detail and criticism till the specie inspection 

On entering the park, it may be as well to proceed for a feu 
lamutes to the elegant little bridge which face»you,and admire 
the fascinating beauties of the artificial lake which it cros&c«, 
adorned as it is with rare and beautiful water foul, 'iquatic 
plants, and other appropriate embellishments 

Return then to the mam road, survey the architectural 
beauties of York Terrace, which extends to both sides of the 
entrance road We shall not stop farther than to call your 
attention to the palatial ^plendourof these two grind roivs of 
buddings, which, instead of resembling a senes of dwelling 
houses, carry upon their faces the semblance of the residence 
of a sovereign prince 

Proceed then by Cornwall Terrace, the richness and correct- 
ness of style of whose architecture is aptly embellished by the 
sy^Tim scene before it "Pass then by ^e entrance from "Baber 
Stieet, m a northerly direction, by the elegant arcade of Cla 
rence Place, and by the fanciful cupolas of Su'isex Place Con- 
tinue your pedestnan treat, loigetting the dnver's maxim of 
never looking to the right or left, and keeping your eye con- 
tinually between your horse's ears, which,asyou have no horse 
to be troubled with, may rove delighted “ from earth to heaven, 
from heaven to earth/’ in perpetual transport at this scene of 
ever varying delight 
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Those who can remember with us, padding over the poached 
god, about ten years since, when the roads were forming, the 
canal digging, the plantations tienching, and the infant trees 
looking like bundles of useless spngs, being dropped into their 
places where now they have taken root and are flounshing, 
may remember, at least we do, the aenal castles that we formed 
in our min4s, which we were fearful would fad as such fragile 
architecture generally does If they do so, thej may peihaps 
agree wth us, that the prophetic vision is more than realized 

We next amve at Hanover Terrace, still on the left hand, 
wth all the sylvan beauties of the Park before it , and a feiv 
detached yillas of tasteful beauty Behind their plantations 
that beneficial stream, the Regents Canal enters the noithem 
circuit of the park, and conveys the produce of the inland part 
of our island, in a beautiful dell, to the bosom of old father 
Thames 

In order then we pass by Albany Cottage, the resideilcc*i>*' 
Ml Raikesj Hanover Lodge,- Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s, Giove 
House, Mr Greenoughs, and being arrived at nearly tbe 
northern extremity of the park, we incline to the eastuara 
We next pass by (the yet unbuilt) Munster Terrace, named 
after one of the Hibernian royal tiUes, and by the beautiful site 
marked out for Camck Terrace 

Jfow we amve at the north eastern boundary of the park , 
let ns sit down for a few minutes in one of the recesses, and 
survey the delightful prospect before us Surely the gardens 
wjiiqh Dioclesian preferred to’ his throne, could scarcely have 
surpassed what these will be, when the present gigantic under- 
taking is accomplished Cowley exclaimed, when excited by 
associations, such as might well be raised by the present en- 
chanting scene ■— 

{ 

Mint ni^i Cm CreaViToclesian 
In tl e ^dtoD as gardre > clkade 
W h cb by b s o <oini(wnaI bands were made 
I ere b Ri am (e neUi ois as be duet tall 
W tl (he an basaadoTs who come in vain 
1* ent ce h m to • throne aga a 
inroyfnend aadhe aloUioyo show 
All the d I ghU wh ch n these firdeiu grow 
T « I lei er fat that ym s ih me d ooIJ stay,- 
Than t s Ihat yo i ahonld carry roe nway 
A od trost me Dot my fr ends f erery d y 
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1 nalk sot brre tr lli more 6cr{l>( 

lliaQ ercr after tKa most bappf /igbt 

lo tnamph to tl « cap tol I nxle 

To thaok tbe gotli tod to be tbou^t njfcir a god ** 

What a prospect lies before us? splcnlour, healtli, dressed 
rurality and comforts such as nothing but a metropolis can 
afford are spread around us “Trim gardens,” laums and 
shrubs, towenng spires, ample domes, banks clothed mth 
/loners, all the elegancies of town, and all the beauties of 
the country are co-mmglcd with happy art and blissful union 
They surely must all be the abodes of nobles and pnnees ' 
N9, the majontj aic the retreats of the happy free-born sons 
of commeice, of the ncaltliy commonaltj of Britain, who thus 
enrich and bedeck the heart of Ihcir great empire Well mi"ht 
the poet ask with honest pnde and patriotic exultation, 

Whrre bu eom(B(re« toch « mart 

S^nch Mthreog'd to dn 0 <1 •sd *0 

A« Lo^DO'<-^paleBt tvhr^d oo) tftft 
Inerwtnj LovDOnt Babjieo of old 
>or more (he glor; of (be ean) (hao the 
A taore aeeonpUtb d world • cb «f glor; eow ” 

Cowrtt 

Before we proceed further, let us return a short distance and 
walk out of the north gate of the park, called Macclesfield 
Gate This outlet is over a flat topped bridge, the road via 
duct of nhich is supported on arches sprung from the capital of 
iron columns of the Done order Under us mnds the canal in a 
lovely dell The grounds of the park dc'^cend to a precipitous 
hank which protects them from the incursions of the bargemer 
and other per&ons whose occupations lean them to frequent the 
canal and the toning path The gate on the northern end of 
the bndge, which with others is closed at ten o clock every 
night to all but those who arc going to the houses within the 
park IS m three divisions, a carnage way and two posterns for 
foot passengers divided by stone piers, and,a plain lodge on the 
western side for the attendant porter See the Plate of Mac 
clesfield Bridge 

Now return we, and proceed onward, beanng a little to the 
eastward till we come to the cistern entrance of the park See 
the Plate of the East Gate This is north of the noble pile of 
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buildincrs of the Connthian order, flanked by two lofty arches 
decorated with columns of the same graceful order of archi- 
tecture, which IS called Chester Tenace 
This gatewaj or entrance, which we believe is to be called 
Chester Gate, leads to the great north road by Camden Town, 
Hampstead and Highgate It has more pretensions to archi- 
tectural character than either of the other gates, being flanked 
by the well proportioned stone lodges, and its entrance divided 
by Done columns The entablature, which, with the whole of 
the composition js Palladian, runs through, and connects the 
lodges over which it finishes m two pediments The columns 
are of cast iron, and fiuted after the manner of the Italian 
architects, and the whole order is selected from their hest works 
The columns have bases and plinths, with cubical sub-plinths 
of granite beneath them, as if they were too short for their 
places, and requued the aids of auch appendages to raise them 
to their architraves This is a fault never found m the pure 
and sublime architecture of Greece, and rarely in that of ancient 
Rome, except where they starid as divisions or piers between 
steps, the column standing on the uppermost, as m Wren'b 
beautiful colonnade at Greenwich hospital 
Each lodge has a well proportioned semi-circular headed 
window towards the park, and the face of the building is 
bioken and diversified by rustics The composition is pretty 
and Italian like, it harmonizes well with the scenery, but the 
tasteful connoisseur must forget every recollection of a Propy- 
leiuiD, when viewing this architectural entrance of the Regent’s 
Park, for it must be allowed, that from the time of the Romans 
to the present day, all deviations from Grecian art, have m the 
same proportion been deviations from beauty 
Over the two central columns is a projecting and raised 
blocking course, which, cmitrary to the rules of good architec- 
ture, does not nse so high as the side pavillions, and is more- 
over weakened in character by a row of projecting reeds in a 
panel, which give it the appearance of wood scored by a car- 
penter’s reeding plane Nor does it accord wth the sides, 
"hich gives the centre an appearance of depression Sir 
Chnstopher Wren* says that « fronts ought to be elevated in 
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the middle, not the comers , because the middle is the place of 
the greatest dignity, and first anests the eye , and rather pro- 
jecting forward m the middle, than hollow For these reasons, 
pavilhons at the comers are naught , because they make both 
faults— a hollow and depressed front The ancients elevated 
the middle with a tympan and statues, or a dome The tn- 
umphal arches, which now seem flat, were elevated by the 
magnificent figure of the victor in his chariot with four horses 
a breast, and other statues accompanying it ” A trophy or 
other pyramidal composition placed on this centre acroterium 
would remove this objection 

As a compoiaition in the Italian or Falladian style of archi- 
tecture, as adapted to garden scenery, the East Gate of the 
Regent's Park is harmomous m design, and graceful m propor- 
tion As the chimneys could not very well he hidden, they are 
very properly ornamented The iron carnage way and the pos- 
tern gates accord in style with the rest of the composition 
The view selected by the artist, Mr T H Shepherd, gives a 
favourable display of this handsome gateway 

We now proceed to the south, having the new hospital and 
chapel of St Catherine on the left, and its old English looking 
house for the master (Sir Herbert Taylor"), on our right We 
pass by the row of mansions called Cumberland Terrace, and 
approach Chester Terrace, its lofty arches and spacious planta- 
tion, till Cambndge Terrace, the last on the east, connects 
itself with the towenng majesty of the Cupola, and well pro- 
portioned Done portico of Mr Homor s prodigious undertaking, 
the Coliseum, intended as a panorama of the metropohs and 
its environs, fioman elevation loftier than the summit of the 
cross of St Paul’s Cathedral This terminates the circuit, 
and leads us into Park Square, on the east side by the Diorama, 
where the powerful pictonal illusions of Messrs Bouton and 
Daguere, have so often delighted the amatuers and cognoscenti 
of the metropolis 

We now return by Park Square, leaving its fine gardens and 
splendid circus, opening its defiles to the vista of Portland 
Place, on our left. At the north-we«t angle of t/lster Street 
begins Ulster Terrace, which passed, leads to Ulster Street, 
opening into the new road, opposite Harley Street. Tlien 
we continue by Bmnswick Place, a less ostentatious row of 
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buildings, and to the eastern division of the before mentioned 
magnificent terrace, which bears the name of the lamented 
Duke of Yoik, whose illustrious memory is about to be justly 
commemorated by a national monument 
The entrance between the two divisions of this splendid 
terrace is called York Gate, and is the subject of a Plate, which 
gives a view of the architecture on each side, terminated with 
a view of Mary-Ie hone church in the distance The gate itself 
consists of ornamental iron work of no prevailing style of archi- 
tectme The houses themselves and the church will be de- 
ccribed m our future pages, where they will furni'.h subjects for 
distinct plates 

Having now made a circuit of the park, we shall conduct 
you to the interior, and point out the sites of the vanous \1lla5 
that are built, and proposed to be built m this terrestrial 
paradise 

It IS proposed by the commissioners of his Majesty’s woods 
and forests, under whose tasteful directions, not only Mary-lfe- 
bone Park, but also the splendid improvements of Hegent 
Street, Carlton Palace, and those which are about to commence 
in the Strand, are being earned on, to erect no more than 
twenty-six villas wthin the park The sites of these villas 
are all marked on the plan which accompanies this work 
Several are already built, the plantations for the rest are 
completed and growing, and preparations are making, as 
you may percene on the northern side, for the erection of 
others, and for the grounds and menagencs of the Zoological 
Society 

Those which aie built, belong to the Marquess of Hertford , 
to James Burton, Esq an architect of eminence, (to whom the 
metropolis is indebted for many fine improvements about Rus 
sell and Tavistock Squares, Regent Street, and other places) , 
John Maberly, Esq JI P called St John’s Lodge, Grove 
House, to George jleUas Grccnougb, Esq , Hanover Lodge to 
Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K C B , Albany Cottage to 
Thomas Raikcs, Esq , and South Villa, the first in passing tlie 
hndge opposite York Gate, to William Henry Cooper, Esq 
Mr Burton’s aiUa called the Holme, designed by his son 
Dcciinus Burton, Esq is ilie subject of one of our plates, and 
will be described when we come to it 
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As our round has rather fabgued you, let us sit down on one 
of these seats that the commissioners have liberally scattered 
about the park, and before payii^ a visit to Mr Burton s 
tasteful nJIa, we mil chat a little about our oprnioos as to 
what a villa is and should be 

"With the Greeks we can have little to do "We know but 
little of their domestic architecture, 6a\e and except, about 
their palaces and hoiels, and these indeed more from their 
wnters than from their nuns 

Of the Homans we know more, but I am not going to dis- 
trict you with long discussions about their architecture m 
general, but only to discuss \nth you a little concerning their 
villas, which inth those of their bastard successors the Itabans, 
has had much influence upon the domestic architecture of 
England Na),do not start, madam, at^jny epithet about your 
favourite Italians, I mean the word as of their architecture 
only, as the noble author of Chil^e Harold does of their Ian 
guage, when he caUs it 

** tiiat (od bastard Lat n 
Uli <b oelU like k rsei fron a feskle neotb 
AadaoBedaaa f it «l>«n!d be irnt on a al a 
With sjlUlIea nb eb brealbe of (be aweet aoBth." 

So of their architecture I adapt another quotation from the 
same illustnous bard, and you may see it illustrated around 
jou They, the Italian architects I mean, (and I reckon Messrs 
Nash, Joseph Gwiltand'Wareto be os much Italian architects, as 
I do hlessrs Soane and Smirkc, to be Grecian), attempted too 
much variety in compositions which are to be seen at once, and 
in such Cases, too much vanety creates confusion Hence their 
architecture like their language pos'sesses all the vices of 
beauty, and is too nch, too redolent of charms, too redundant 
m vanety, has too many parts “joined as the noble poet says 

Bysotp te lawful mamasB of (be art) 
hi ght ahoek a conno sxor but wheo comb d d 
Fonnd a whole wb cb rr^larin parte 
'\et leU a graod impremoa oo (be mind " 

A vt^/a, as generally ui^erstood at the present day, is a 
rural mansion or retreat; for wealthy men Tlie palace witli ns, 
K 
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beloiK^s to the sovereign and is sometimes applied to the epis- 
copal 'residence of a bishop. The tnaiimn implies the residence 
of state of a nobleman or gentleman, and sometimes the house 
of the lord of a manor. 

The villa, on the contrary is the mere personal property and 
residence of the owner, where he retires to enjoy himself with- 
out state It IS supenor to the ornamented cottage, standing 
as it v^ere between the cottage comee of the French, and the 
mansion or hall of the English. The term is never more pro- 
perly applied than when given to siich suburban structures as 
those which aie rising around us, serving as they may well 
do from situation as to the town, and from position as to rural 
beauty 

Quite unlike those merchant’s and sugar-baker’s boxes which 
crowd the sides of Claphara Road and Kennington Common, 

Saburbao h gh aide relrcaU, 

That dr«ad the eBcroacbmeDt of «v frowiog slreela, 

Tight botee oett >7 Mih J, aod u • fcUze * 

Witb all a Jaty’i • to • collected mya. 

Delight the cttiMO «l o, gaapiog (here, 

Breatliei eioada of dust, and calls it coontry air 

CotrpzB 

WiUi the Romans the villa was quite a different affair. 
Pliny’s villas at Laurentmum, Tuscum, Tusculum, Tybur and 
Prencste, of which he has left such ample and entertaining 
descriptions in his epistles, were complete mansions, with resi- 
dences for retinues of servants, families of his fnends, whole 
regiments of slaves, and other auxilianes 

Hadrian’s nlla was a city of palaces, temples and theatres, 
with an hypodrome, a nauniachia, a palestra, a nympheum, a 
stadium, a pretonum, splendid galleries of pictures and statues, 
libraries, porticoes, residences for his ministers, officers, 8wc 
barracks for his soldiers, and an immensity of apartments fitted 
up m a style ofi magnificence and splendour, worthy of a 
Roman emperor. 

The villas of Cicero, of Lucnllus, and of many other eminent 
Romans, which are so numerous and so thickly set at Tusculum, 
and to which they retired from the fatigues of their profession*;, 
are more in^ accordance with our ideas of such a structure 
So was that which the infamous Agnppina, according to 
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Tacitus, so often made the scene of her dissolute pleasures in 
the same \ncinity 

The nllas of the modem Homans arc nothing better than 
large citj palaces removed into the country Tliey consist of 
rooms of state, not of domestic convenience, such as v\e asso- 
aato with the word nUa They seem more for show than use, 
and if properly named, would be called palaces, instead of 
villas Such IS the villa Ludovisi, such is the villa Aldobran- 
dini, and such is the villa Albani, who«c magnificent galleries 
and spacious porticoes are filled with the most precious collec- 
tion of ancient sculpture that any private cabinet ever con- 
tained, and which is as appropnately called a villa os if we 
were to name the spacious mansions of Cliatsworth or Blenheim 
by the name of the villa Devonshire, or villa Marlborough 
The villa Mondragone has more windows than there arc dajs in 
the jear, and the villa Borghese bears os much resemblance to 
a villa as any of those just cited 

Palladio s vnllas more approach the utility and comfortof such 
a structure. They are admirably adapted to the country and 
climate for which he designed them, and arc models of beauty 
and arrangement 

Inigo Jones introduced the Palladian villa into England 
witli more taste than proprietj Lord Burlington continued 
its practice, and accomplished its greatest beauties in his beau- 
tiful gem at Chiswick., but it is too cold, too dreary, and above 
all, too comfortless, for our climate and our habits of society 

Campbell, Ware and Brcttiogham built mansions both large 
and small, but scarcely any thing to be rtmembered as a villa 
Wien built town houses, and Vanbuigh palaces, but neither of 
them accomplished a villa. The houses of the former, many of 
which are to be seen in London, and are commemorated m his 
juexonjjjy csJDJOot be crmsidejed, arcradix^ to his own rjjnoBiv ns 
architectural for he conformed to the French taste and Parisian 
fashion of the day, and satirised them by avdwing that “ archi 
tecture aims at eternity, and is therefore the only thing inca 
pable of modes and fashions.” 

The various villas in the park, tlie consideration of which 
nave occasioned this digression, shall now be visited, if you 
are sufficiently rested 1o proceed The first that jve arrive at, 
13 that of Mr Burton, which he has named the Holme, a Savon 
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w ord, meaning a nver island Good views of it are obtained over 
the lake and island whence it derives its name, from Hanover 
Tenace, along Sussex Place, and from Clarence Terrace Prom 
the gardens opposite these buildings our view is taken Its 
charming plantations and lovely evergreens, on a fine autumnal 
day, when we viewed it from the opposite grounds last year, 
and surveyed the glassy surface of the silver lake, 

“ Sloped downwards lo its bnels and stood 
\Vit& tbeir rreen faces fited upon the flood " 

LosdBvkon 

This villa, appears from the grounds, to consist of but two 
stones, the principal and the chamber story , but in reality it 
consists of three, the of^es being contained in a basement, 
which IS concealed by g^.Iawned terrace, and piotected from 
damps by concealed area \^ls This story is lighted and ap- 
proached from the outsid^ by areas on its flanks, which are 
hidden by the plantations 

The entrance is on the opposite front to that shown m the 
View, under an Ionic tetrastylc portico It consists of a door and 
tuo windows, one of which lights the study and the other the 
eating room This portico corresponds m width with the bow, 
or rotunda m the garden front, and is covered with a well-pro- 
portioned pediment , and the windows agree with those seen in 
the view • except those under the portico which are smaller, and 
light the stair-case on one side, and a closet or small dressing 
room on the other Tlie door is in the centre, and opens to a 
hall 16 0 by 10 0, with only one door besides that by which 
you enter This door leads to a corridor that communicates 
with all the apartments of the principal story and the stairs to 
the chamber story, uhich ire on the left side (on entering) of 
the ball The apartments consist of a handsome drawing room 
which occupies the bow, a libiary on the side next the conser- 
vatory and a hilhald room on the other side The'^e three rooms 
occupy the garden front, and can be easily thrown together into 
one or two apartments, by means of large folding doors At 
the back of the library is a spacioas dining room, entered 
under a circular recess , and behind the billiard room, which is 
as large as tlie eating room, is a stuSy'nr gentleman’s room, in 
a retired situation suited to its purposes The chambers and 
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dormitories are above stairs. Hie bowris decorated by attached 
columns of Uie same order as those in the entrance front, and the 
entablature is continued on every face of the building except 
the wing's, where the architraxe is omitted to make room for 
the dressings of the windows.' The bow is surmounted by an 
attic, 'and coxored nith a n ell proportioned cupola. Each end of 
the flanks are finished with a pediment formed by the roof 
itself, not as in some modem instances, by an applique of a 
difierent shape. The length of tlic budding on the ground 
stofy is sixty-siv feet, and the depth on its flanks forty-four feet. 

The style of the building is xHIa-like and cIianictcrTstic, and 
the appearance from the grounds rural and pleasing. It is 
the xxork of a young architect, and is creditable to his rising 
abilities. 

There is time yet to inspect another of these suburban villas, 
I? you are not too tired therefore in our way to our friend's 
house in St. John’s Wood, where we are to dine, xjo mil pass 
again along Die terraces that adorn the outer circle. Look ' 
n hat a fine cfiect the portico of the new church has, now the 
setting sun illuminates its northern aspect. It is singular, that 
most of our best porticoes and fagadcs have tliis dull and sun> 
less aspect. From the India House to Somerset llouss^ and 
thence to Carlton Palace, which by the way is now being re- 
moved, and again, this before us, all face the dreary north. 

. Look I I say, at the effect, (the detail and proportions we will 
defer till to-morrow), see how the long gray shadoxvs contrast 
xvith the melloxv sunny hue of the lights ; and how playfully they 
break, and cross each other. What a beautiful carved frame, 
m appearance, the houses on both sides of York Gate form to the 
church, (see ihc print,) and how well the Ionic orders of the 
Ktrases canies on Vbe eye to Iba viobev Coimthia’a of too 
church. 

Well, let us proceed dinnenvard, and cast another look as 
we proceed at the terraces on the left, and at the beautiful 
plantations and lovely lake on our, right. See ! the sparkling 
undulating line of beauty, formed by the curved neck of that 
swan, sailing majestically by the dark green shrubs of the 
Holme. The united pouers of the magic pencils of Ruysdael 
and Claude oould hardly do justice to that bit of brilliant 
nature. See again at that charming groupe of (angcK, I i\as 
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going to say,) children, who are sporting between the shrubs 
By heaven, I could stay here all day feasting my eyes, till my 
more corporeal natara would command me to attend to other 
senses 

Before we cross the bridge at Macclesfield Gate, I will call 
your attention to the picturesque gronpe before us, formed by 
Albany Cottage in the fore-ground, Hanover Lodge a little 
hmd It, and Grove House, that which has the Ionic portico and 
niches, in the distance 

Grovb House, the residence of George Bellas Greenough, Esq 
IS another of Mr Decimus Burton’s elegant designs, and is com- 
jletely in the villa style of architecture It is larger and has 
more pr‘'tensions to architectural character, than that of his 
falhei The garden (font, which forms the principal feature in 
the pnnt, is dmded into three portions, a centre and two wings 
The wings are backed with the flanks of the side elevations, 
nhieh give a value to their outlines. 

The centre of the garden front, is composed of a tetrastyle 
portico of the Ionic order, raised on a terrace Three wndows 
fill the apertures between the columns, and a long panel over 
them, gives an apparent height to the apartment thus decorated 
The wings have recesses, the soffites of which oro supported by 
three quarter colomns of the Done order Between these 
columns arc well proportioned mches, each of which contains a 
statue No other wndow or door appears on the front, which 
gives a remarkable and pleasing easim or pleasure house cha 
racier to the house 

The portico, which is composed of one of the purest of the 
Grecian orders, is surmounted by a well proportioned pediment 
and acrotena, and the cornice of the wings, by a blocking 
coursu, the beauty of which is injured, by its intcgnty being 
broken and itscharaclcrweakcncd, tlirough raismgtheonglcsand 
depressing the centre, contrary to all the sound rules of the art, 
and of tlic elements of beauty The cumlmear dipping lines 
of these fmials to the wings are discordant to tlie eye, and 
should have been avoided Sir Christopher Wren* says, that 
“an artist ought to ho jealous ot novelties, in which fancy 
binds the judgment , and to think his judges, as well as those 
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that are to live five centuries after him, as those of hia own 
time. That which is commendable now for novelty will not be 
a new invention to posterity, when his works are often imitated, 
and when it is not known which is the original ; but the glory 
of that tohkh is goad is eternal/’ 

The entrance front, also consists of three parts, or divisions, 
a centre and two wings. The centre, however, is kept subor- 
dinate to the garden or principal front, by having no pediment, 
but finished with a simple straight blocking course over the 
level Ionic comice, which is continued through both fionts and 
flanks, as the theme or subject of the composition. This variety 
of uniformity ^ves perfect beauty and an Ionic character to the 
house ; although the lower portico and decorations of the niches 
have a Doric accompanimont. These uniformities carried 
alternately in the fronts, afiect the eye, as the key notes in 
music, or the alternate rhymes in poetry, do the ear. The 
blocking course is finished by a panelled acroterium, surmounted 
by a 8ub<orruce and lesser blocking course j shorter by about 
a fourth than its pUnth, and carried into a pyramidal form by 
wdl proportioned trusses, which have the merit of appearing 
really as supporters to their centre. 

Under the architrave of the leading entablature are the 
windows of the chamber story. Three in the centre and one 
in the flanks. The entrance door is protected by a spacious 
semi-circular portico of the true Doric order, which harmonizes 
ivitb the livelier lomc, as linley’s inimitable violoncello does 
with Spagnoletti’s brilliant fiddle or to take a highei* character, 
like one of Morart’s majestic accompaniments, to his brilliant 
and inventive arias. 

The blocking courae of this order is earned horizontally in a 
straight line, and vertically in a beautiful curve, censuring by 
its harmony the discord of its weak and ioefficieat neighbour. 

I cannot help again quoting Wrea while we are here, although 
our friend may be getting warm, and bis dinner cold, by our 
delay. It is from the same unfinished sketch that I l^fore 
quoted from, and is gennain to our subject 

" Beauty, firmness and convenience,” says our great master, 

“ are the principles of architecture; tho first two depend upon 
geometrical reasons of optics and statics ; the third only males 
the variety. There are natural caoses of beauty. Beauty,” ob- 
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serves he, making a fine definition, "is a harmony of objects, 
begetting pleasure by the eye ” Then he proceeds to say that 
there are two causes of beauty, " natural and customar) 
Natural is flora geometry, consisting in uniformity, that i«, 
equality and proportion Customary beauty is begotten by the 
use 0 ^ our own senses to those objects which aie usually 
pleasing to us for other causes, as familiarity, or particular 
inclination, breeds a love to things not m themselves lovely 
Here lies the great occasion of errors, here is tried the architect’s 
judgment, hut always the true lest is natural or gcomelncal 
beauty ’ 

Put your tasteless watch into your hungry fob, I will not 
detain you from your dinner many minutes, and the subject is 
so apt, that I must finish it We wll take gallant’s law, and 
lay the blame on the enticing beauties that ha\e surrounded 
ard accompanied us "Geometncal figures,” continues my 
master, "are naturally more beautiful thin other irregular 
figures , in this, all consent as to a law of nature Of geome- 
trical figures, the square and the circle, arc most beautiful 
Next, the parallelogram and the oval Straight lines are more 
beautiful than curved next to straight lines, equal and 
geometneal flexures An object elnated in the middle" (mind 
that fnend Decimus, and violate no more the punty of thy 
blocking courses) " is more beautiful than depressed ’ 

The general composition of Grove House, accords (excepting 
only the inharmonious discord of the aforesaid blocking course, 
which affects the eje like a badly resolved chord in music docs 
the ear), with the definition of beauty, that 1 have just quoted 
The pnncipal, or garden front, is harmonious, both in its 
pnncipal features and m its accessories , the entrance front 
IS equally harmonious in itself, and secondaiy to the leading 
ideas, forming an admirable tenor to the soprano fagade of 
the garden, and th*e whole forms a pretty architectural sinfoma 
of a few parts , the composer wisely leaving the more magmfi 
cent and grander features of the art for fuller compositions — to 
such as where 


The p flar’d dome irajn 6c Learef 
Its ample roof, sod tnatj witlmi 
I wnra out her gl ttenB^stoTek” 

I'hom ov 
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The intenof of this modest mansion is commodiously ar- 
ranged, both for convenience and utility The study of this 
department of our art, convtmence, particularly m domestic ar- 
chitecture, IS one of the most useful, and at the same time, one 
of the most difficult parts of an architect’s profession Sir 
Henry Wotton, m discus'^mg this subject, says, that “ every man’s 
proper mansion house and home, being the theatre of his hospi 
tahty, the seat of self-fruition, the comfortable part of his own 
life, the noblest of his son’s inheritance, a Lind of private 
pnncedom , nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attnbutes, according 
to thS degree of the masters, to be decently and delightfully 
adorned For which end there are two arts attending on ar- 
chitecture, like two of her principal gentlewomen, to dress and 
trim their mistress — picture and sculpture ” I know not what 
our old fnern^ Fuseli vTould have said to this doctrine of making 
painting a dressing maid to architecture Flaman would haie 
shaken his venerable head at any one who would have piomul- 
gated such an heresy concerning his art Courage ' I see land, 
our friend's house is in view, the chimneys arc delightfully tele- 
graphing us with their smoak, and I hive just time to finish 
the diplomatic-irchitccto-cntic’s opinion of the three arts , 
“ between whom,” continues he, ** before I proceed any farther, 
I wiU venture to determine an ancient quarrel about their pre 
cedency, with this distmction , that in the garnishing oj fahnes, 
sculpture no doubt must have the pre-eminence, as being 
indeed of nearer affinity to architecture itself, and consequently, 
the more natural and suitable oruament , But, on the other 
side, to consider these two arts, is 1 shall do, phtlosophicallj, 
and not mechinically, an cvcellcnt piece of painting is to 
my judgment the more admirable object, because it comes 
near an artificial miracle to make divers distinct eminences 
appear upon a fiat by force of shadows, and. jet the shadows 
themselves not to appear, which I conceive the uttermost 
value, and virtue of a painter, and to which very few have 
arm ed ’ 

As wc have yet a few minutes, I must saj something of the 
horlicuUnral decorations, which “gamisir this villa 
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serves he, making a fine defimtion, is a harmony of objects, 
begetting pleasure by the eye ” Then he proceeds to say that 
there are two causes of beauty, " natural and cu«tomarj 
Natural is fiom geometry, consisting in uniformity, that i'^, 
equality and proportion Customary beauty is begotten by the 
use of our own senses to those objects which aie usually 
pleasing to us for other causes; as familiarity, or particular 
inclination, breeds a love to things not m themselves lovely 
Here lies the great occasion of errors, liere is tned the architect’s 
judgment, butalnaysthe tine test is natural or geometncal 
beauty ” 

Put your tasteless watch into your hungry fob, 1 will not 
detain you from your dinner many minutes, and the subject is 
so apt, that I must finish it We will take gallant’s law, and 
lay the blame on the enticing beauties that have surrounded 
ard accompanied us “ Geometrical figures,” continues my 
master, "are naturallj more beautiful than other irregular 
figures , in this, all consent as to a law of nature Of geomo- 
tncal figures, the squaie and the circle, are most beautiful 
Next, the parallelogram and the oval Straight lines are more 
beautiful than curved next to straight lines, equal and 
geometrical flexures An object dtvaiti m the middle’ (mind 
that fnend Decimus, and violate no more the punty of thy 
blocking courses) " is more beautiful than depteaed ” 

’The general composition of Grove House, accords (excepting 
only the inharmonious discord of the aforesaid blocking course, 
which affects the ej e like a badly resolved chord in music does 
the ear), with the definition of beauty, that I have just quoted 
The principal, or garden front, is liaTmonious, both in its 
principal features and in its accessories , the entrance front 
IS equally harmonious in itself, and secondarj to the leading 
ideas, forming an admirable tenor to the soprano fagade of 
the garden, and the whole forms a pretty architectural sinfonia 
of a few parts , the composer wisely leaving the more magnifi- 
cent and grander features of the art for fuller compositions —to 
such as where 


* Th* p IiaiM dontr cagn fic 
III ttnple rwf, asd Iqxd^ «Ufau> 
I’uOD cot her jl ttmiif; atom • 
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The mtenor of this modest mansion is coramodiously ar- 
ranged, both for convenience and utility The study of this 
department of our art, convemence, particularly in domestic ar 
cJutecture, is one of the most useful, and at the same time, one 
of the most difficult parts of an architect’s profession Sir 
Henry Wotton, in discussing this subject, says, that“every man s 
proper mansion house and homCf being the theatre of his hospi 
tality, the seat of self fruition, the comfortable part of his own 
life, the noblest of his son’s inhentance, a kind of private 
pnneedom , nay, to the possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by these attributes, according 
to tliS degree of the masters, to be decently and delightfully 
adorned For which end there are two arts attending on ar- 
chitecture, like two of her principal gentlewomen, to dress and 
trim their rmstress — picture and sculpture ’ I know not what 
our old fneni^ Fuseli w'ould have said to this doctnne of making 
painting a dressing maid to architecture Flaxman would ha>e 
shaken his veneiable head at any one who would have piomul 
gated such an heresy concermng his art Courage ' I see land, 
our friend’s house is in view, the chimneys are delightfully tele- 
graphing us with their smoak, and 1 have just time to firisli 
the diplomatic-architecto-critics opinion of the three arts, 

between ivhom,” continues he, “ before 1 proceed any farther, 
I will venture to determine an ancient quarrel about their p*^ 
cedency, with this distinction , that in the garmshtngoj fabrics, 
sculpture no doubt must have the pre eminence, as being 
indeed of nearer affinity to architecture itself, and consequently, 
the more natural and suitable ornament , But, on the other 
side, to consider these two arts, as I shall do, philosophically, 
and not mechanically, an excellent piece of painting is to 
my judgment the more admirable object, because it comes 
near an artificial miracle to make divers distinct eminences 
appear ffpvsw a Rat hy ftK'ce vf Abadenw, aad jet th$ shsRoiPS 
themselves not to appear, which I conceive the uttermost 
value, and virtue of a namter, and to which veiyfew haie 
arrived ’ 

As we have yet a few minutes, I must say something of the 
horticultural decorations, which **gamish this villa 
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They ore at present joong and incomplete, but looking «it 
n pictonal eje, at tbeir present capabilities and prospects o 
future growUi, they are beautifully diversified, and give 
characteristic baci.*grotind and accompaniment to the pnncipa 
feature— the bouse. 
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CHAP. II 


** Tounb Dt ID)] Tmi oar pride do p1e»«> 

E en in Ihe m dst of palocfo 

And m our (owD< that prospect pee* del , lit 

Which opens roeod the conntrp to ours xl L 

Sps*T 


TOtJB or niL EtQE’tT^S PARS, HtCJNNtXO AT TOBC CATE— TOPK CATE ASP THE 
•ItW CtlLBCII OP ST MATY LE BONt, THE ttOIlK OP TWO ArCHITECTS, fOSSI 
DCRED AS ONE COUPOSITIOV — COSVERSIOV BT ACT OP PARITAVCST OF AS 
>OMC CHAPEL INTO A COtttSTlItAS CULftCU — OBSTISACT OF THE BASES, 
CONTRASTED WJTH THE SCBSERVttSCT OP THE CAPITALS — YORk TTPRACE — 
COPNWAIL TERBACE— AtlCniTECTCBE COMPAIICD WITH MtSlC — CLARESCt 
TERRACE— OBSERVATIONS— StSSEt PLACE— HANOVER TERRACE— DESCRIP- 
TI0S9 OP AhD BEUAPKS OS ALBANY COTTACE— UANOVIR lODOE— OROVE 
UOVSE, TUB VILLA OP UR CREEXOCCM— THE MABOUtSS OP HTRTPORD S VILLA 
— StACCLESPlELD BBIOCE— THE CBOVNOS OP TOE EOOtOCICAL SOCIETY— THE 
COLIEOIATE eacncu ASO hospital op st catoerise— toe uaster's resi 

DENCE— CHESTER TERRACE— CAUBRtlWE TERRACE— Uk HORSORS COLtSEt U 
— ms OIORAUA— UR SOABE's NE'TCIICRCTt 

Good morning to )ou gentlemen, Ate nre betimes and punc- 
tual, and It IS well we arc so, for we have much to do The 
morning, however, is auspicious, and we go to our task, with 
affection Let us, as the French say, begin with the beginning, 
and bj walking gently along the New Road, enter upon our 
undertaking at 

York Gate 

To see this place (for York Gate is not only the entrance 
gateway to the park, but also comprises the two rows of man- 
sions that flank, it, formmg an arclutectural avenue to the 
park on entering it, and a bnlliant border to* the church on 
leaving it) we should go upon the bridge 
The entrance is formed by the porches of the eastern and 
western ends of York Terrace, which is thus divided into 
two halves These porches give the effect of lodges to the 
gates which cross the avenue, and break the perpendiculanty 
of the Jme of houses Of the terrace itself, I ivill say a word 
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or two as we pass round the park, after examining the two rows 
of mansions that flank this handsome entrance to it 

One side is similar to the other, and consists of a centre and 
two wings The wings project front the mam body of the 
building and are plain in their elevation, except where their 
perpendiculai lines are broken by a stnng course, which forms 
the plinth to the stylobate of the Ionic order of the centre, and 
by the cornices of the pnncipal and attic orders 

The centres recede, and are decorated by semi circular headed 
windows in the ground story, by a colonnade of the Ionic 
order, to the pnncipal and two pair stones, and by an attic sur- 
mounting the cornice of the pnncipal order The inter columni- 
ations, are appropriated to the windows , those of the principal 
story having balconies formed by a balustrade, between the 
pedestals of the order Both the buildings are insulated, their 
northern extremities being bounded by the mevvs and entrances 
to the houses of York Terrace, and their southern ends by the 
buildings and gardens of Nottingham Terrace, which reach to 
the New Road 

Before we proceed to a brief examination of the church, let 
me call your attention to the nch and vaned eflect of the tliree 
architectural facades of uhich this stereotomous scene, like that 
of Palladio’s sculptured scenery at the Olympic theatre of 
Vicenza, is composed The western front is in positive shadow, 
relieved only by the atraosphcnc reflection, that famtlj deli- 
neates the details, and gives a massive effect approaching to 
that of moon light , while its opposite brother sparkles with all 
the radiance of the morning sun, having shadows and lights 
reflexes and demitints, in vaned harmony The church con- 
nects tins light and shade, this treble and base, as it were, of 
the composition, by a middle tint of half shadow, a sort of 
tenor to the others, and is illuimnated into complete detail by 
the reflected lights from the eastern front of the buildings, from 
thft TOii vn -ite iitnA, ■ani fttran Y’ne uVmusjfti'ere 

These lights produce almost the effect of pe'fect day light 
vnthout sun shine, upon the portico and aisles of the church , and 
give softened instead of cast shadows, like those in sun shine, 
and the west front « comparatively daik, from the excessive 
light of the eastern building 
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TIicj form n complete architcctun! pictorial gjinphonj of three 
part<5, in perfect harmonj as a compoMtion, although the norh 
of tuo masters True it is, there are some defects in the detail, 
the attic cornice is too trifling and petite, and the upper blocking 
course too insignificant, and not exacti) in good keeping mth 
the rest, or m good taste — but, when the adapter of the nc- 
companiraonts (Mr ^ash), has succeeded so well in completing 
the nhole subject, of which the church, the theme as it may 
he called of the composition, is the work of another artist (the 
late Mr Ilardnick), and rendered it so picturesque and harmo- 
nious as n w hole , we must not seek too rigidly for the accidental 
carelessness of an appogmluru note or two, that maj offend 
against tlic strict rules of iht art, the entire composition being 
«o pleasing and satisfaclorj 

One more look, as that passing cloud is beautifully \nrjing 
the bright lines of the columns wath a dioramie effect, and then 
WC.W 1 II cross the road, and take a closer view of the new 
church . 


The ^^w Cnuicii of St MAna-tr-nosE 

The first church of this pansh was dedicated, say the onti 
quanes, to St John, and the second one, of which I haie 
before spoken, to the Virgin Mary Of tins idol of the Catholic 
church, in those dajs Kngland possessed manj, even as there 
are still a plurality of Madonnas m those countnes where the 
Roman Catholic faith prevails Tins saint in particular, was 
called St 3fafy of, or at, the bourn and now by comiplion 
and acceptation, St Mary le bone, which, with your leave I 
shall call it, with the vulgar million, leaving its etymology and 
r£07^£is\rih£'^TS)fi3jT tp sshn /laUmw 

and antiquananisni 

The ongiual church stood on or near the pfesent court house 
of the pansh, at the end of Mary le-bone Lane, near Oxford 
Street The second church was built on the site of a chapel 
near the upper end of High Street, which, becoming dilapidated, 
was taken dpwn in the year 1741, and a new one, now called 
tbe pansh chapel, erected rrt its place It is, as Cobbett says, m 
Tlie Rejected Addresses, a plain brown brick edifice ’ 
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This chuich becoming inadequate to the population and re- 
spectability of the parish, m spite of the many chapels of ease 
which had been built wilhiu its circuit, the parishioners for 
many years past had been endeavouring to procure the erection 
of a new parish church, commensurate with then wants In 
1770 they procured an act of parliament for building one, foi 
making a new cemetery, and otlier purposes connected theip 
with , and a design for its Construction by Sir William Cham 
bers was approved by the proper authonties In 1772 or 1773 
the vestrymen procured a new and enlarged act, empowenng 
them to provide an additional public cemetery, and to erect a 
new pansh chapel of ease The plot of ground before us was 
therefore purchased and enclosed, but no farther steps were 
taken till after the passing of a fourth act m 1811, which re- 
pealed all the former acts, and gave new powers to the vestry- 
men and their successors 

These gentlemen, therefore, determined m the beginning of 
the year 1813 to build a new chapel of ease on this spot, and 
adopted a design for such purpose, made by Thomas Hardwick, 
Esq The work was accordingly commenced in the July of 
that year, and the edidcc was proceeding rapidly to completion, 
when the building was suddenly stopped , and various altera- 
tions effected It nas then much smaller and of a different 
order, the Ionic Some of the capitals, I well remember, were 
carved, and I believe one oi two were erected upon their proper 
shafts "When this smaller building was at this stage of its 
operations, the select vestry came to the resolution of conve ting 
their incipient cAapeZ of ease into a complete partsA church and 
as parliament is proverbially paid to be omnipotent, they pro- 
cured another act to empower them to make that metamorphosis, 
and to convert, by its magic influence, good Ionic columns into 
substantial Corinthians This occasioned a perfect chaos among 
the materials and elements of the building , which, when or 
tier was restored, ‘all the shafts of the Ionic columns became 
elongated to Connthian proportions, and were surmounted by 
capitals of that splendid order But the humble attic bases of 
the original design, not having the fear of being called to the 
bar of the house before their eyes, would not give way to the 

parliamentary enactment, and remain to this day vouching for 
their Ionian origin 
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The more modest maidenly tower, was aKo compelled to 
resign her claims, in order to make way for the npev and more 
matured beauties of a sedate matronly campanile steeple The 
aisle-like additions of the stair -ways to the gallenes, received 
the embroidered decorations of a pair of orthodox columns, the 
tetrastyle Ionic porch of the chapel was extended to the hexas 
tyle Corinthian portico of the chnrch, and vinous other altera 
tions were made, to give the daugUer chapel, now married by 
autbonty of parliament, the character of a mother church 

^Vhen completed and consecrated, the new edifice was named 
with all due solemnity, the pansh church of St Mary le-hone 
and was ini ested with all the nghts and privileges of its de 
crepit and divorced predecessor, which was obliged to retire 
into the humble rank of parish chapel, and to act as a handmaid 
to its more favoured, and more youthful successor 

The Duke of Portland, as rector of the pansh, nominates the 
curate, who is to be licensed by the Bishop of London This 
ecclesiastical o£5ceris now paid a stipend suitable to the rank 
and wealth of his flock But, as a contrast to the present day, 
l\Ir Lysons informs us in his valuable researches into the history 
of the environs of I^ondon, Uiat in 1511 the curates stipend 
was only thirteen shillings a year, which was paid by Thomas 
Hobson, then lessee luider the pnory of Blakemore In 16o0 
the impropriation was valued at £80 a year, and the curate wis 
paid £15 a year, his other emoluments averaging generally 
about the same sum From the prodigious increase of first rate 
buildings, and of population in the parish, particularly in the 
Begent s Park, the contingencies of the minister s stipend are 
now such as to make it divisible into several valuable benefices 

The plan of this church, like most of those in the metropolis, 
IS a parallelogram, with its longest sides distributed to the north 
and south, instead of to the east and west, as is usual with 
Chnstian churches This method of construction, which throws 
the pnncipal or entrance front to the north, an*d the altar to the 
south, IS an arrangement that doubtlessly was thought of but 
little importance when its onginal destination was for a Chapel , 
but 19 objectionable m many points of view, as I will presently 
shew you, in a Church 

The north front is elongated by lateral projechons to the east 
and west, which are both faced by detached columns These 
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Wings contain tlie staircases xrhicli lead to the galleries Tlic 
south ends of the east and west fronts are also elongated by 
similar pojections, which, lying diagonally m relation to the 
mam building, form internally a semi-hexagonal recess for the 
altar , and externally, that to the eastward a direct portico or 
fagade of entrance from High Street, and that to the westward 
a corresponding form, which, honever, faces only the church- 
ward The eastern diagonal wing, contains a vestibule and 
staircase to the gallery, and to the private family pens above, 
which have the heterodox and profane appearance of the private 
boxes of a dramatic theatre The western corresponding ap- 
pendage, contains a similar staircase upon a smaller scale, and a 
vestry room below, and family pews corresponding with those 
opposite to them, above 

Before entering the church, the doors of uhich fortunately 
for us are open, we will take a view of the principal elevation 
now before us The portico, which is raised upon six steps, is 
Corinthian, of the proportions and after tlie chaste example of 
the Pantheon at Rome, and is hexastyle m front It is crowned 
by a propel entablature, and a well proportioned pediment 
Behind the principal range of columns, which have a return 
column and an anta on each flank of the portico, are three 
doorways, with well proportioned architraves and dressings 
The centre entrance leads to the nave, and the sides to the 
aisles and gallenes The elevation is divided into two stones 
by a string course, on which, m front, are two seim-circular 
headed windows over the side doors, and between the four 
central columns, is a long blank sunk panel, which was in the 
architect’s original design, filled with a basso-rilievo representing 
the entry of Jesus Chnst into Jerusalem Few subjects of 
sacred history, could be either more appropnate to a Chnstian 
edifice than this narrative, the selection of which is highly 
creditable to the taste and judgment of this able pupil of Sir 
^V^illiam Chambers, or compose better fpr a sculptural embel 
hshment to a Chnstian temple The select vestry could not do 
betterthan to order Mr Wcstmacott,whom the Rojal Academy 
hue inth great judgment elected professor of sculpture, to fill 
up the void by a sculptural representation of this very appro- 
priate and analogous subject .^hmu his able band, and thus 
complete the principal elevation of their handsome elinrch 
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The ceiling of the portico is dmded into panels by the archi 
traves from the columns to the ivall or cell of the building, 
which nre crossed by the epistylinm of the columns in flank 
These panels are filled with flowers of a broad, bold and appro- 
pnate character, peculiarly suitable for their situation 

“ Honour to whom honour is due,” says a high authority, 
therefoie I should have been sorry had we left the poitico with- 
out noticing the inscription over Ae centre doom ay , which, like 
that of the portico of Agnppa fiom which this is copied, records 
the honoured names of its pious fonDdeis 


■' This CutiBcii was erected at the expense of the 

TAHISHlONEnS, AND CONSECRATED VI FEBRUARY, 

AD MDCCCXllII 

The Bhke of Pohtlahi.,J ^„„chwapdens 
Sir James Graham, Hart } 

Geohoe Allea,! 

John Russell, 3 


I had almost forgotten my promise of animadverting upon 
the practice of reversing, or neglecting, the ancient custom of 
building churches east and west, which makes the entrance or 
portico face the west, and the altar or posticum face the east or 
nsing sun To say nothing of religious principle m this mode 
of construction, which however, like most principles founded 
on such grounds, will alvrays be found consistent with good 
sense, the custom of placing churches east and west is of 
very ancient practice, and independently of the Christian feel- 
ing of the earlj ages, is founded on good taste, and is the most 
beautiful in practice , not only for the sentiments that it 
inspires from its antiquity, and from the feeling of adonng the 
Creator of all things, looking towards the east, where his boun- 
teous source of light and heat rises to beautify and benefit our 
mundane globe , but from the circumstance, that such a mode 
of distribution gives more beauty and variety of light and 
shade, than any other In a northern aspect, sucli as this of 
Mary-le-bone new church, the portico, which is always the 
most distinguishing feature of a church, is turned towards 
that part of the heavens, from whence the sun never shines , 

1 . « • 1 - • 1---A receives on 
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the coatrary the gloomy Eepnlchral reflected hght of a northern 
aspect, and bears more the character of a pagan sepulchre, than 
of the enlivening features of a Christian temple 

The steeple partakes of the same gloomy character tn front, 
but being circular in its upper part, and having every face 
alike, the same objection does not entirely hold good There 
fore to catch the best character of this feature of the church, 
which by the way is the most difficult thing to design in modem 
architecture, and may he called both the touch-stone and op 
probium of modern art, let us walk a little way doivn the New 
Tload towards Portland Place, and observe the charming effect 
of the light and shade upon its varied forms 

To compare this steeple with the best of Gibbs’ or any of 
Wren’s, that are executed m stone, would be trying its architect 
by too severe a standard, for who of modem days has sur- 
passed that of St IVfartin's in tbe Fields, or has equalled those of 
St Bnde’s, Bow, or many others that may occur to an observing 
spectator^ But it has its beauties, which are pnncipally those 
of detail, and us defects, which are entirely those of outline and 
of appropriateness In outline it is bulky and inelegant, and 
m appropriateness, either the pediment should have been 
omitted, 01 the campanile should not have been placed a stitid 
die upon its back It has no precedent in any work of Wren’«, 
who always brings up his spire from a sufficient toner, and base 
fiom the ground, nor do I remember at this moment any m 
the great Italian masters Gibbs furnishes an example in St 
Martin’s, and so does the elder Dance in St Leonard, Shoreditch, 
two specimens of great beauty, elegance and solidity, but defi- 
cient in this first requisite of a bell tower, a sufficiently apparent 
foundation 

The steeple, as you may percmve, commence^ on the summit 
of the pediment and roof, by a square rusticated tower of 
twenty-one feet on each side In the centre is a clock, which 
brjiaks- ♦Jut "vivi 'tippui tfi 

this is a circular peristyle of columns of the Connthian order 
A blocking course and two lofty steps surmount the cornice 
and form a base to eight caryatic figures of the winds, 
which support an entablature, a blocking course, and a senes of 
eight trusses, bearing up as many nbS, upon a cupola, which 
finish upon its vertex, and support a pedestal gnd weatheicock 
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The setting off of the square tower to the circular temple is too 
abrupt for symmetry, and consequently fails m producing a 
beautiful effect The competition is not sufiiciently pyramidal, 
nor lofty, but the female 6gures, and the semicircular headed 
apertures between them, are novel m design, and elegant m 
effect Its height is about seventy-five feet from the roof, or 
120 feet from the ground 

As we are on this side, lets us go down High Street, take a 
look at the eastern front, which has an original and striking 
appearance on this side, from the effect of the almost mendnn 
sun which is now shining upon it , and enter the church, by the 
south-eastern entrance Over the corresponding door, is a similar 
niche to that before us, and the wing is ornamented m every 
respect in a smiilar manner 

The floor of the •church is raised five or six steps above the 
level of the cemetery, which is a method that should always be 
adopted, as the ground of the church-yard is always increasing 
m height. Witness the number of churches m the country 
whose floors are become by such means much below the level 
of the surrounding soil, to the gieat injury of the health of 
the congregation 

The intenor, which we are now entering, is, as you perceive, 
spacious, airy and commodious, and, having a second gallery , 
will accommodate an immense congregation, the members of 
which can all hear and see as well as in any church in the me- 
tropolis The arrangement of the galleries and pews, and the 
distnbution of the seats, arc all excellent as far as Iieanng and 
seeing are concerned, but are too theatrical m appearance, for 
an edifice of so sacred a character as a church This appear- 
ance IS still farther increased by the private pews, which stand 
mg m the diagonal sides in tiers bear also too great a resemblance 
ta the ywete hexes, aod. the with the 

organ in its centre, and the flimsy linen transparency in its 
front, to the proscenium of a theatre With these exceptions, 
the interior is rich and splendid, and hears evidence of a sound 
and pure taste m its architect The lower part of the altar- 
piece IS also in excellent style, and the altar picture of a holy 
family, by West, is one of the best productions of that facile 
painter 

The pulpit and desks are beautifully carved in mahogany. 
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and are very appropnate to their destined purposes The 
ceibng, as you may perceive, is broad and bold in style, and 
effective in execution The splendid effect of this church on 
Sundays, when filled by a ccaigr^ation of the first wealth and 
information in the British metropolis, cannot be surpassed 
Our morning is wasting fast, we have much to see and to 
talk about, and the pew-opener is waiting to lock the doors 
after us therefore, if you please, we will leave this singularly 
onginal design, return into the Park by York Gate, and pursue 
our pevegnualiQus I almost had forgotten to say, that the 
expense of building the church, including the charge ipcurred 
by the alterations from the original design of a chapel into a 
church, was about £60,000 

See the nch embroidered prospect now before us ' Look on 
our nght how the huge cupola of the Coliseum spreads its 
ample rotunda among the groves of mansions, pleasure grounds 
and squares See the bizarre minarets of Sussex Place on our 
left, in direct opposition to it , and the tasteful pilasters of 
Cornwall Terrace, how they play m the sunny cormscations of 
this bnlliant morning With how much more justice might the 
poet exclaim, had he lived to see our metropolis m this our 
day, — 

** (hit tpltbd d C *7 

flow wantoD « U the sm dH nalnrt t im Im 
Nor f om brr b glirtt (am( bat to t e r 
Out gcldcn (andsetprt and loionaot • rart 
A waste of wealth (he tfore boote of (he world ” 

Tocwc. 


Yoitii. Tekrace 

how we are again in the confines of the park The buildings 
on our right and left are \ork Terrace, designed by Mr hash 
That i\hich is eastward of York Gate, ue will leave till we 
return to it after our circuit, and inspect that on our left This 
splendid row of ^nnccly manstons, has the appearance of one 
single building, of a complete palatial character , owing to all 
the entrances being m the rear, where large and characteristic 
porches protect the Tostibules, and serve for the reception of 
dressed company from carmges in bad weather All the doors 
and windows m this lawn or principal front, are uniform and 
have the apptarance of a suit of pnneely apartments ruthci 
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than a row of private dwellings This idea is kept up by the 
pleasing and judicious arrangement of the gardens, which have 
no divisions, but are laid out in the style of grounds belonging 
to the palace The elevation is in a good Italian style of archi- 
tecture m composition, wth Grecian detail , and consists of an 
entrance or ground story, with semicircular headed windous, 
and rusticated piers A stylobate, or continued pedestal above 
the rusticated arches of these ivindows, runs through the whole 
composition, divided between the columns into balustrades in 
front of the windows of the one pair or pnncipol story, to 
which they form balconies of a handsome architectural cha- 
racter, much superior to the trivial thread-like iron balconies of 
its predecessors Lofty, well-proportioned windows, that give 
light to the elegant drawing rooms of the principal story, are 
perforated immediately on the cornice of the stylobate, and m 
accordance with the majestic simplicity of the order to which they 
belong (the Ionic of the Ilyssus), they are left without decoration 
A similar range of .mndows, of the same width but less m 
height, are constructed for the use of the pnncipal chamber 
story, and like those of the drawing-room story are also mtliout 
dressings These two stories form the pnncipal architectural 
features of the terrace, and are decorated with a colonnade of 
the Ilyssus Ionic ordei The angles are finished in antis, and 
the order is completed by a well proportioned entablature, 
adapted wath great propriety from the same beautiful specimen 
of the order On the summit of the cornice is constructed an 
attic story, which by prescription is allowed to wander a little 
into the bizarre, but this strays rather too much into the 
irregular, to accompany so chaste a composition as the lomc, to 
which it forms a crown The cornice and blocking couree are 
both also too small m proportion for the majesty of the lower 
order A contrast there should be certainly, but not m style 
It IS in a different key, and is a false concord, when only an 
harmonious discord was required The windows between the 
piers or pilasters of this sto^, are of the same width as those 
below, and finished with semicircular heads and sash wndows 
m correspondence with those of the lower story 

Now we will proceed in our excursion, but hark ' at that 
delightful harp The__ vciy circumstance -of nqt seeing tbe 
charming player enhances the romance of the 5cene How the 

’ p 
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swelling chords wander about the cai It comes from the open 
mndow, ■with the tamboured mnslm curtains^ and it accords so 
completely wth the harmony of the scene, that I cannot tear 
myself away The lovely mflsician is revelling in all the bnl- 
hancy of Arpeggio variations upon the beautiful Venetian air 
sul margine del no Mark the rapidity wth which she executes 
that bnllante passage, swelling from the minutest ptauo to the 
most powerful _/brfe, stopping as if by magic in an instant 
and then reverting to the original air It ceases ' Well' the 
highest enjoyments are Often the most brief Tlierefore now 
let us proceed 


Cornwall Terrace 

This next row of buildings is one of the first, and at the 
same time one of the prettiest, that have been erected m the 
Park It IS called Cornwall Tenace, after our present 
King’s ducal title, when Regent of these kingdoms The 
houses are not on so large a scale as those m York Terrace, 
but possess a character for regular beauty that some of their 
more colossal neiglibouis want This terrace is erected from 
the designs of Mr Decimus Burton, and possesses a character 
of beauty and scholastic regularity, that is highly creditable to 
the talents of this^oung architect It consists of a rusticated 
ground story, which forms a well proportioned basement to the 
Corinthian order of the pnncipal stones The doors and ■win- 
dows correspond in character, and preserve an appeai-ance of 
unity highly agreeable to the eye This rusticated story pro- 
jects beyond the face of the upper, which is of the Conntluan 
order, ■with fluted shafts, well proportioned capitals, and an 
equally well proportioned entablature The windows, dressings, 
accessories and other architcctunil and sculptured embellish- 
ments of this very elegant row of houses, are m good taste, 
and present to 6\it view an architectural fagade of eingitlar 
beauty 


Clarence Terrace 

Let us now continue our ramble This picturesque low of 
houses 13 named after his Royal Highness the Lord High Ad- 
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miral of England, and is also from the drawing board of Sir 
Burton, junior It is m three portions, a centre and two mngs, 
of the Connthian order, connected by two colonnades of the 
Ilyssus Ionic order This terrace is the smallest m the park , 
and from the circumstance of its projecting wings, and its Ionic 
colonnade, it presents a greater canety in its composition, and 
a more imposing effect, than jf it were straigJit upon its face, 
and had not such bold features The elevation is divided into 
three stones , namely, a rusticated entrance, which serves as a 
basem/nt to the others, a Corinthian order embellishing the 
drawing room and chamber stones, and a well proportioned 
entablature these form the pnncipal features of ^is pleasing 
composition 

If we cross over to the pavement of the terrace, and turn our 
backs npon the houses, wc shall enjoy one of the most pleasing 
news m the park Look at the beautiful earpanse of the lake 
before us ’ See the exquisite diversitj of scene, occasioned bv 
the islets or holmes that lay upon its tranquil bosom, m all the 
vanety of nature, when at the same time they ore the effects of 
art Such power has the artist of pure taste, who looks to 
nature as his guide, in the formation of living pictures like the 
scene that we are nowenjojnng 

A house, situate like one of these, possesses the double ad- 
vantage of town and country By its contiguity to the fashion- 
able and business parts of the metropolis, it forms a complete 
town residence , and by the romantic beauty of the decorated 
landscape scenery by which it is surrounded, it is equal to any 
part of the country for health and domestic retirement, for men 
of business. 


tVhen weary they retreat 
T eojoy cool nato e d a country seat 
7* eze^oge (be centre of u durasaod hades 
For clnnps and lawns and (eoqttes and cascadjs * 

CoWTSJl 

How charming is the appearance of those two beautiful 
villas, the Holme and South villa, from this spot , surrounded 
as they are by such luxuriant vegetation of sbrabs and trees, 
and flowers, redolent of beauty and of the sweetest perfume 
Now let us proceed The whimsical row of houses, that we 
are now approaching is, 
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designed, I believe, by Mr Nash In elevation it presents a 
smgular contrast to the chaster beauties of the other terraces 
and places, by which it is surrounded , and nas perhaps intro 
duced purposely by its able architect for the sake of picturesque 
variety For architectural beauty or good taste, if we separate 
the pagoda-like cupolas of this pile, and the bizarre style of 
decoration which it displays, from its adjacent scenery and ac- 
cessories, it IS entitled to no commendation on the score of 
pure style but, when considered with the eye of a landscape 
painter, it presents a variety of form, and an assemblage of 
picturesque outlines, which diversify the scene, and prevent a 
monotony of effect that might otherwise have been tedious 
The horticultural accessones, are pleasingly adapted to the 
houses, and the situation, which commands «ome of the most 
charming prospects in the park, is one of *the most delightful 
suburban sites m tbis region of beauty The lake spieads Us 
tranquil bosom before the facade, and reflects its eastern-Iike 
cupolas with pleasing effect The varied plantations of the 
park, group wth singular felicity, and the delightful season, that 
we are now enjoying, gives a double relish to the natural beauties 
of the place 

Now let us proceed, as the morning is wearing away apace, 
and we have much to occupy our attention 

Our next object is the handsome row of mansions on our 
left, named after his Majesty’s continental kingdom and here 
ditary dominions. 


Hanover Tcepacb , 

which 13 also a design of Mr Nash's, and in a more gramma- 
tical style of architecture than that which we have now left 
H has a centre and two wing buildings, of the Done ordei, the 
acrotena of which are surmounted by statues and other sculp- 
tural o'naraents in terra cotta The centre building is crowned 
by a well proportioned ]>ediment, the tympanum of uhich is 
embellished with statues and figures in a ivretched style of art 
which the architect would do well to remove The style of 
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architecture employed by the artist is Italian or Palladian, and 
remarkablj ivell adapted for the descnption of dwelling houses, 
of which the structure is composed The capitals are well pro- 
portioned in design, and well executed, but the entablature is 
weak in profile and inefficient in character, for the height of the 
building to which it is appropnated 
The stones of the mansions are lofty, and elegantly finished, 
and the domestic arrangement of the \anous rooms convenient, 
and liid out m a masterly style The situation of this very 
prettytcrrace is near the noith western extremity of the western 
branch df the lake which embellishes and refreshes the park 
The islet which faces its norlhernmost wng sweetly diversifies 
the scene, and gives a charming sylvan character to the prospect 
from the houses 

The knoll of Pnmrose hiU which appears above the tops of 
the young plantations, looks charmingly, as that passing cloud 
IS diversifying its emerald bosom, and removing a somewhat too 
great monotony A Urge reservoir of water is being formed 
' upon its summit for the supply of the houses m the park, as 
high as their upper stones This undertaking wall add to the 
character which our countrymen have ever enjoyed of adding 
the useful to the ornamental 

Now let us rest a while, and enjoy the passing bj of this bevj 
of fair demoiselles on tbeir prancing jennets, who appear 
proud of their lovely burthens, accompanied by the gentle 
cavaliers who are escorting them, with beaming eyes and re- 
joicing hearts 

How beautiful that group of detached buildings, north of 
Hanover Terrace, composes from the situation m which we now 
are The first on our left is Albany Cottage, the picturesque 
residence of Thomas Kaikes, Esq As a specimen of the Eng- 
lish cottage ornee, it is scarcely to he surpassed, even m this 
region of architectural and peturesque beauty The planta- 
tions acco’-d with the architecture in a singularly fiappy manner, 
and at this youthful season of the year, give out delicious and 
health-inspinng perfumes 
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Tbit mother on wboie WL ne er cio lit, 

For Age still wn tt opon Ler <J>at Spring the aorie 
Whose milk the Sunaierfacli and is made wanton, 

Fbfuc an to the iick abeegth to the soond 
By whom all things abore and nsder gronnd 
Are qn eken d a th new beat, fre^ blood brave t goor. 

That spring k becks m Lsses lays 

Ten (bout d e eo 

"What can surpass ‘'o « « tli-inspmng odour that now sur- 
rounds us ' the gaiety of our lightened spirits, the suavity of 
that cloudless sky, or the mirthful carols of the htt!" birds, 
which m this “violet breathing May, are exulting m the verj 
joyousness of their bemg^ 

Hark I tbeeackows s ng 
Cackotr to wctcjme in the spnog 
RniTe pnek song aha istaa r we bear* 

T I the Urkt s tier leer a leer 
Ch rrop tl e eparrow fl ea away 
For be felt to t ere break of diy 
Ht ha hark bark* Ibe cocko re s ng 
Cackow towreleomemlbe ^npg 

•Maslov 

bhall we nse'J The next pretty house on the left beyond 
Albany Cottage, is Hanover Lodge, the tasteful dwelling of tlie 
gallant Colonel Sir Robert Arbuthnot K C B This modest 
mansion has greater pretensions to architectural character, than 
its rural neighbour, and its accessanes of course, are m a more 
sculptural style 

The house is entered under a handsome portico, which opens 
into a spacious hall , the cidingof which is supported by marble 
columns, and its floor decorated with a handsome tessellated 
pavement A well proportioned dinmg room mneteen feet six 
inches m length, by sixteen feet in ividth adjoins the hall on 
one side, and on another is a splendid suit of three elegant 
drawing room!, extending above sixty feet in length when the 
doors are opened, by eighteen feet m breadth A- stone stair 
case of good proportions leads to the upper story, which com- 
prises nine handsome hed-chamhers, a battling loom with every 
accommodation for that herdtbful luxury, dressing rooms, and 
other requisites for a respectable familj The basement story 
contains tn extehsive range of culmary, and serviceable domes 
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tic offices, and the out buildings of a neat lodge on each side of 
the entrance, a gardener’s lodge, donnitones for men servants, 
a double coach house, four stall stable, coachman’s room and 
and other conveniences 

The grounds, for a town residence are spacious, and laid out 
with considerable taste and elegance The variety of form, and 
apparent natural effect of the meandenng ivalks, and irregular 
shaped beds, and baskets cut out in the emerald-velvet turf, 
give greater delight to the tasteful eye, and more pleasure to the 
cultivated mind, than the banished formalities of the mathe- 
matical achool of gardening, of Kent and his coutemporanes 

Had that artist been entrusted with the lajing ont of these 
grounds he would have soughf jokes and conceits in every walk, 
and have dug practical puns in every bed even as he sent 
ladies to court, (for he was as often employed in designing 
garments for the gaudy nymphs of his day, as he was man 
sions and plea.ure grounds), with bodices and flounces deco- 
rated with the five osders of architecture Entablatures on 
* their lovely backs, columns wreathed round their wavy limbs, 
and bases and pedestals on their capacious petticoats 

Had Kent I say, laid out these grounds, he would have dis- 
played m cut box, or more formal yew, the star and insigma 
of the commander of the military order of the Bath, with 
which the gallant proprietor is ennobled The white horse of 
Hanover would have shone m chalk m commemoration of the 
name which graces the mansion, and the crest, fiinily arms 
and honorary additions would have been emblazoned m all the 
honours of London pnde, and Virginia stock, in proper colours , 
with multangular and polygonal beds, m which all the geome- 
trical figures in the first book of Euclid would have been orac- 
tically demonstrated 

Now to pursue our journey The Itaban valla before us on 
the right hand side of the road, is the suburban retreat of the 
Marquess of Hertford, designed by Sir DecimuS Burton Its 
buildings and offices are on a larger scale than any other in the 
park, and ate accordant m style with the wealth of it« noble 
owner Simplicity and chastity of style, characterize its exte- 
nor, and its interior is in the same style of beautiful simpUcitj * 
The entrance hall is protected by a hexastyle portico of that 
singular Athenian order, which embellishes 'the door of the 
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octao-onal tower of Andronicua Cyrrhestes, known to Grecian 
antiquanes, as the tower of the winds The roof is Venetian 
with projecting eaves, supported by cantahvers, and concealed 
gutters to prevent the dripping of the ram water from the eaves 
The wings are surmounted by spacious glass lanterns, which 
light the upper rooms The offices are abundantly spacious, 
being spread out like the villas of the ancients upon the ground 
floor, and are designed in the same style of chaste simphcitj as 
the mansion 

The entrance lodge is particulaily chaste, and the gates solid 
and park hke , the plantations eminently beautiful, and the 
tout ensemble of the whole demesne m good taste 

This is decorated simplicity, such as the hand of taste, aided 
by the purse of wealth can alone execute Yet less expense, 
aided by a pure taste, may accomplish bmtty Even m the 
recesses of a distant country village, taste raav improve the 
most rigid economy Such as a poet, whose name I do not at 
present remember, describes as 

Close Q tie d ofile of a wood 
Obecsrd wthbougl 1 a college elood 
Sffeei bnardecLd (sfovirdoor 
And viaes spread ellt) esuraiD taer 
An old ham e gahle end wea aeen 
Spr oiled * Ih ml je a nosa; green 
Hard 00 the r gl t from whei ce the Ra I 
Of thrasi er souoded do *9 the vale 
A vale wl ere maor a Son ret gay 
S pp d a clear slream—lrt on ts^vny 
A vale above those leafy shade 
The village steeple tho vs b head ** 

Here is a beautiful spot, betiveen the north eastern boundary 
of Lord Hertford s villa, and the portion m preparation for the 
use of the menagenes and gardens of the Zoological Society, 
for such a Cottage-omfee^as my friend 0a«hwood wishes to 
have for his London residence, since he has been returned by 
his independent neighbours as th^r representative m parlia- 
ment. r 

In such a place as this, nothing liken town house should be 
allowed to insinuate its brazen face Tfo Grosvenor Square 
mansion, nor Greciamzed sugar house, should be skirted by 
emerald lawns like thoseaboutus Nor, as the animated author 
of “ Sayings and Dbings’ says, should “an upright villa, with 
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a flight of steps leading up to the door, inth a round weedy 
pond on a lawn, looking like a basm of green pease soup on a 
card table,” be allowed to contaminate the hallowed place 
A rural style of architecture, should alone preponderate in a 
spot of such polished rurality as this before us A house m full 
puff, or a mansion in a court-cut coat and bag wig, would be as 
preposterous, among the green fields and gay plantations of the 
Regent’s Park, as my fnend Dashwood himself would be in his 
full bottomed wig and silk gown, following the Leicestershire 
fox hounds, breast high among the sportsmen In this paradise 
of rural charms, the architect who would compose his design 
in accordance with the natural beauties of the surrounding 
scenery, should say with the poet, before he commences his 
sketch, 

" To o« nore d«ur congtoial to tnj heart 
Oaa native ehariD than all the glots of art 

Were comfort my aim, m composing a fit dwelhng for my 
fnend, m the very best part of the park, it should be a cottage, 
an English cottage, not, as Dr Johnson defines it, “ a low 
mean house in the country,” but a genuine English cottage m 
the iicinity of the metropolis Such, as my fnend could unbend 
m, amidst his beloved domestic circle, and renovate his mental 
and bodily powers, in true and fnendly hospitality and enjoy- 
ment. 

My fnend’s cottage, therefore, shall not be the abode of either 
poverty or penunousness It shall not be, as a witty wnter m 
Blackwood’s Magazine asserts all cottages are, infested with 
colonies of rats, or communities of sparrows It shall have 
neither damp wills, nor smoky chimneys , nor will I allow a 
scolding wife ever to enter its love-inspinng doors, without 
being metamorphosed into a resemblance of its handsome mis- 
tress, who IS an example of perpetual smiling good humour, and 
amiable cheerfulness 

The plantations are almost to my mind, therefore a leiy few 
additions will accompltoh that necessary appendage to ' the 
grounds of my fnend’s proposAl cottage residence It should 
be built on tliat nsing knoll, ixitirits entrance flont towards the 
north-westr*and, as a^ood nanie^is every thing, f would call it 

Itoll/wrmt't* « *» • ' 
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The front I would place at a moderate distance from the road, 
inasmuch as the cand, and the opposite plantations, vouch tor 
the unpossibihty of having opposite neighbours too near The 
elevation should be simple, with a plain portico, of a size suffi-’ 
ciently ample to admit a carnage under its roof, to set down 
their fair cargoes in rainy weather without danger to their deli 
cate habiliments 

The first hall, or vestibule should be sufficiently large, to 
contain the cloaks, garden-bonnets, hats, coats, parasols, and 
other exuvirn of the drawing-toom guests , for all Strangers, 
servants, tradesmen, &c , should have a distinct entrance near to 
the servants’ hall, so that robbery need not be apprehended 
In this general apartment, I would provide room for the bows 
and arrows of Dashwood’s boys, who are famous archers, and 
their father encourages this exercise as tending to expand the 
chest, and strengthen the muscles of the arms and back In it 
should also be a good sized billurd table, around which my 
fnend may walk from six to eight miles of a rainy day, by way 
of exercise, and afford active amusement to bis nsiters 

Of guns, I say nothing, for although our park abounds with 
game, my fnend is a man of too studious habits to be much of 
a shot, and even if he equalled Colonel Hawker himself, he 
would carry his fowling propensities farther a field than the 
cockney counties of Middlesex or Surry 
The gentleman’s own room should adjoin this general apart 
ment, and have also a communication with the common hall of 
entrance, and have the accommodations of a bath, a dressing 
table, and other suitable apparatus, besides that of a small 
wnting table. 

The dinmg room, should be placed on the right, or westward 
Side of the hall, and should be so situated, for I like to assign a 
reason for my dispositions, because the view from this comer of 
the building, being the least interesting, suits in my mmd the 
occupation of the dinner hour, when all eyes being engaged 
Upon the banquet, they require less external attraction In fact, 
the finest prospects fade before that of the table , for who, I 
would ask, at the hour pf six, when the eye is satiated by the 
highly dressed scenery this charming neighbourhood, and 
‘he body fatigued by e:y!reise or business, would not rather sur- 
vev the irratifvinrr H snUJ* 4V<. i ii i 
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family dinner tatle, than even the magnificent expanse of Table 
bay itself"^ 

Then, -when the banquet is removed, and the snow white 
damask is earned off, leaving the fine green baize cover, as a 
preservative of the richly polished table , does it not, at such 
an interesting moment, when the produce of the Madeiras, of 
Oporto, of the east and of the west are about tp be arranged 
for our gratification, more than nval the smiling beauties of the 
first fine day at the close of winter, such 


“ As tlie ;oiiiig SpnDff pvts ” 


when the balmy air, warmed by the increasing power of the 
sun, dissolves the wintry snow upon the verdant lawns, and as 
Horace says, 

Fled ue Ibe inoer* (he verdaot torf appears " 

On the opposite, or left hand side of the hall, I would place 
the morning room, or room of general occupancy , which should 
have a private door opening to a passage leading to the stable 
yard, the offices of which, should be at a sufficient distance 
from the house, not to be offensive The door of the coach 
house, should face the south, which is a rule never to be deviated 
from, foi the benefit of the sun to dry the carnages when wet. 
Adjoining the stable jard, I would arrange the melon and 
cucumber grounds, for the conveniency of the dung-pit, and to 
keep the kitchen garden free from litter 

TTie summer breakfast room, the withdrawing room, the 
ladies* room, for a professed boudoir would not be stnctly m cha- 
racter with a cottage, should be in the rear, opening to the 
south-east, and all on the ground floor It is matter of faith 
with me, and orthodoxy in my creed, that it is the character 
of the genuine cottage to have all the before-mentioned rooms 
on the ground floor Indeed, for myself, I should prefer even* 
my bed chamber to be on the ground floor, and adjoining to my 
o^vn dressing room 

Tliese apartments, I would shellljr from the mendian sun, bj 
a broad verandah, the supporters of which should be overgrown 
with woodbine, jessiminfr, honey-hi^ckles, the white fragrant 
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clematis, called from the circumstance of its pouring forth its 
greatest profusion of odours m the evening, “ the labourer’s wel- 
come home,’ monthly roses, which in such a situation would 
bloom even m merry Christmas tide, the twice flowering amber- 
coloured corcorus japomens, the sweetly scented pea, the darling 
mignonette, which, by a new mode of culture, can be had in 
bloom, nearly all the year 

Then in front of this verandah, the windows under which, 
should all open as French sashes down to the floor, and which 
facing • 

“A#*wertso«fli 

TbUbicatbea opoii * baoL of itbltti 
SUaliog tod (ifiog odour,’' 

should be a wide gravel walL, as yellow and as smooth as a Li- 
roenck glove , then a lawn, as level and as shorn as the cloth of 
a billiard table, interspersed with a fpw irregularly shaped 
patches, like a slashed doublet, filled with nature's embroidery,' 
hardy annuals, geraniums sunk in pots, so as to be removed into 
the conservatory in hard weather; lady Holland’s botanical 
pnde, the splendid and hardy Dahlia and other beautiful 

“ w many 

AstSi« yoaogfpnoKpves ud eboice uy " 

SPehBKB 

On the south treillage nosed against the back of the kitchen 
chimney, for the sake of the warmth, I w ould have a splendid 
plant of the Magnolia grandiflota, to scent the apartments and 
grounds with its almoiid-bke fragrance I would have an abun- 
dance of sweet-briers, and many of the best vaneties of the 
scented cab'^ge rose,«dQieof which I nould have grafted on 
lofty stocl^, that th^ might be smelt or gathered >yithout 
stooping " 

Of the Soi^Djtome^ J shall ssybat httie, except that ee my 
friend’s cottage is to be only one story high above the pnncipal 
floor , those for the servants should be approached by adiflerent 
staircase, and sepdiate froiQ those of his fami ly The men ser- 
vants’ rooms should hem the stable offices ^ 

^ As the cottage would he detached, I vmuld have it thatched, 
not that rough sort qf thatidi like an Irishman’s wig, which, one 
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might suppose, covered Miss Hanilton's celebrated cottage at 
Glenburme, or many of the cabins in Ireland, 

* Hat keep every thing else but the weftlher lei out” 

P 

where a hurdle or an old cart wheel is thrown upon the roof to 
keep the thatch froth hemg blown away The thatch that I 
would have, should he formed of combed wheat straw, laid thick 
and smooth, and trimmed at the eaves, with compact ornamented 
ndges and verges This sort of roof is not only very handsome 
and appropriate to the gentleman’s cottage, but is the wannest 
covenng m winter, and the coolest in summer, while slating is 
directly the reverse^ 

But to return to the garden, which I have not quite fimshed 
I would have a small fountain, the jet of which should be 
supphed from an elevated cistern in the stable yard This would 
he a source of admiration and amusement to my fnend’s chil- 
dren, and at the same time give an agreeable undulation to the 
air in sultry weather, while a basin at its base would afford pro- 
tection to a few brace of gold and silver fish, and without the 
pretence of a regular aquannm, would accommodate a few water 
lilies and other fragrant and cunous aquatic plants 
I would also have a small rosarium which would provide rose- 
buds for the pot poum, and leaves for scent bags, and the use 
of the still worm Near to the rosanum I would have a hedge of 
the gray and spikey lavender, and beds of other fragiant flowers, 
and herbs for the same domestic purpose A small oichaid 
should also be provided, if the size of the grounds permitted, 
to funush the dessert with choice specimens of fruit , while be- 
neath the trees, for due economy, I would sow lucerne, sainfoin 
and clover foi green meat for the horses 
Such should be the sort of cottage that I would build for my 
fnend Dashwood m the "Regent’s Park, and I think you must 
give me some credit for my talents of building castles m the air, 
m this instance 

Let us now cross hlacc’esficld Bridge, and mount the easj 
summit of Pnmrose Hil ihe construction of this bridge, 
designed by Sir Morgan, is verj picturesque, appropnate 
and architectural Its pi » are composed of a senes of cast 
iron columns of the Grecian Done Ordfer , frotn the summits of 
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which spring the arches which support a flat viaduct or road- 
way, and cover with their lofty heads, the road-way of the 
tonmg-path, the canal itself, and the shnihbenes on its southern 
bank The abacus, echinus and hypotrachelion of the order, 
are in beautiful proportion, and the shafts of ample size 

The archivolts that form the support of the road-way, are also 
in accordance wth the order, although fastidious cntics may 
object to the dignity of the pure urcient Done being violated 
by degrading it into supporters of modem arches See the plate 
of Macclesfield Bridge 

If any excuse can be found for this error m taste*, it is in 
the necessity of the case, or rather in the advantages that result 
from it The centre arch is appropnated to the canal and the 
towing path, and the two external arches to the accommodation 
of foot passengers beneath them, and as viaducts for the road 
above them Sohd piers, therefore, would have rendered the two 
external arches, dark vaults , and perforations m them, would 
only have furnished dingy aperture vvith awkivard angles 
By carrying the spnngmgs of the arches on coluitms, these diffi- 
culties were removed, and by spnngiug minor arches transversely 
to the road, cutting the mam arches with bonnet groins, the whole 
is rendered light, airy, and convenient The only objection is m 
the choice of columns of the Grecian order, the first bom of arclii 
lecture, for this degrading office, and m depriving them of their 
natural and effective epistyles, which might have been agree- 
ably and tastefully connected with the archivolts of the vous- 
soirs, by the substitution of common place bonnet grommgs of 
the coal cellar , whilst the less pure architecture of Rome 
would have furnished abundance of precedents for the support 
of arches by columns — and tlie architecture of Greece does not 
afford even a solitary example of the practice It has, however, 
a beautiful and light appearance, and is an improvement in exe- 
cution upon a design of Perronet s for an architectural bridge, 
that IS, a bndge of orders The columns are well proportioned, 
and suitably robust, carrying solidity, grace and beauty m every 
part, from the massy grandeur of the abacus, to the graceful 
revolving of the beautiful echinus, and to the majestic^imphcity 
of tne shghtly indented flutrogs Had indeed the archivolt, 
formtd after the ^ohitrave of the ^r^er, been surmounted by a 
proper entablature tirid bjocklng ppurse, with scamilh set back 
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as the nse, or perforated with panels, the bridge would have been 
unexceptionably the most novel, and the most tasteful in the 
metropolis Even as it la, it is scarcely surpassed for lightness, 
elegance, and onginality by any in Europe It is of the same 
family, with the beautiful htUc bridge in Hyde Park, between 
the new entrance and the barracks 

Let us now le-enter the park, and proceed with our journey 
The grounds m preparation on our right, are for that very useful 
and pi aweworthy institution the Zoological Society, and are in- 
tended fo^the reception of their Imng animals, after the mode 
of the establishment called the garden of plants at Pans This 
new establishment will consist of a spacious menagenef^an 
aviary for choice birds, a museum for stuffed and preserved spe- 
cimens , and fish ponds, with other necessary appendages for 
the cultivation of Zoological studies 
The east gate, or, as I believe it is to be called, Chester Gate, 
is now before us We examined it yesterday m our general 
perambulation, (see page 22), therefore shall pass it by, and keep 
within the delightful verge of the park 
The pil* of buildings that we are now appioachmg is the 
new 

Collegiate Church, and Hospital of St Kathepine, 

and IS building in beu of the ancient foundation of that name, 
which has lately been pulled down to make way for the great 
commercial establishment, the dock of St Kathenne, near the 
Tower, now in progress 

As the sun is passing hot, and this seat opportunely vacant, 
w e may rest ourselves before we approach the building, and 
view its grouping at a distance Being very little of an anti- 
quary, I must refer you to Br Bucarel's elaborate history of St 
Katherine’s, for historical accounts of its founders, and other 
particulars But jt is a singular instance of the mutability of 
human affairs, that a portion of our vast metropolis, which one 
of our most splendid iponarchs, Edward III , the magnificent 
founder of Windsor Castle, mtended as a metropolitan court, 
under the name of East Minster, or the Abbey of St Mary of 
the Graces, -'nd as a nval to West Mtnster, «!hould become m 
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after times, as “ St Katherm^sp the most disgraceful and abo- 
minable of all the low precmcta of the metropolis 

The memory of this foundation is recalled to my mind, as 
having been for years past under the spiritual guidance of the 
mild, amiable and truly Rev G F. Nicolay, who was presented 
to the honourable office of senior brother, together with the 
parish of my ancestors, St. Michael Royal in the city, by the 
late Queen Charlotte, to whom hisfather,the celebrated composer, 
was music master 

This small ecclesiastical establishment, whose proper title is 
“ the peculiar and exempt jnnsdiction of the collegiate church 
or^^e chapel of St Kathenne, the Virgin and Martyr,” was 
founded by the hold and amhibous Matilda, queen consort of 
king Stephen, in the year 1148, and dedicated to St Kathenne 
It a as dissolved in 1272, and the present hospital founded m 
the following year by queen Eleanor, and dedicated to the same 
saint It has continued unaltered till its present removal 

The establishment of this college, or hospital, consists at pre- 
sent, as it did on Us second foundation by queen Eleanor, of a 
master, three brothers, who must be m pnest’s orders, three 
sisters, single women, ten bedes-women usually nominated by the 
master, a registrar, a high-bailiff, and some other officers 

The buildings of this Royal college, as I before mentioned, 
were all swept away, by the spirit of commercial enterpnze, to 
make way for the new docks, and are rebuilding, as we now 
see them, in the more royal situation of the Regent’s Park 
The old church, as I uell remember, was a handsome structure, 
though much concealed from sight by the confined nature of 
its situation , and had a more modem appearance, fiom the neat 
state of repair, in which it had been kept, than its real anti- 
quity warranted The interior was well deserving of notice, 
but all that remains of it now, are dcscnptions m the works 
of our archaiologists, and fragments collected and preserved by 
siww esmms ad.Wi'Wj cF guf aoaeat asrehitectare, st the ssh 
of Its old matenals Among these, Mr Cottingham the archi- 
tect, who IS known to the public by many excellent pnnts of the 
ancient architecture of England, has completed a Gothic 
museum adjoining his office in Waterloo Road, from its interest- 
ing fragments. 

The ancient structure consisted of the church, cloisters, a 
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bunal ground, the sister’s dose and dwellings, the brother’s 
houses, the master’s house, bedes-women’s houses a court-room, 
chapter-room, ficc. 

The church was divided into a body and a choir by a hand- 
some carved screen The choir consisted of a nave and two 
aisles The windows were handsome and hgiit^ particularly the 
east window, which was deservedly admired for its magnificent 
size and elegant proportions, by every coni^oisseur and admirer 
of our ancient ecclesiastical architecture Xhis splendid ivin- 
dow was the largest in and about the metropolis, being thirty 
feet in height, by twenty-four in width, and contained 661 feet 
of glass, exclusive of the stone mulhons and tracery It poured 
a majestic and almost overpowering flood of lip-ht, o\er the 
antique pillars and venerable monuments that were in th'' 
dh'c*.!' AWu- ihflsvnSijsr .w AW ^igiest ^ec&cticn 
The altai-piece that was under this emhlemiitjcal eastern source 
of light, was of pure design, and m the nchcst style of the flond 
Gothic The beautiful stalls, wliicb I am happy to learn, are, 
with other parts of this venerable fabric, ca>efu!ly preserved for 
re-erection in the new chapel, were began WiUiam de Erl- 
desby, master of the hospital, in 1340, an^ ^vere finished by 
John de Hermesthorp, who was master in ISgg 

Among the valuable antiquities that arc tt> he thus reinstated 
m the new chapel, is the singular and cunougly carved historical 
pulpit that was giien m 1621, by Sir Julius CiE'iar, the then 
master, who repaired the entire edifice, aijd was otherwise a 
great benefactor It is hexagonal in plan, each angle has an 
Ionic pilaster, with a fanciful entablature tljat forms the upper 
nm or desk of the pulpit Each pilaster u panelled, and has a 
scroll of foliage within it Between each pilaster, that is on 
e\ery face, is an arch spnnging from an impost , under the ar- 
chivoltof which IS carved id rchef a view qf some part of the 
then buildings 

As the pulpit 13 under repair m the carpenter’s shop, and I 
have permission to view it, we will examine \ts unique carvings, 
before we go No 1, Ducarel informs us ig tPe north, 2, the 
east, 3, the west, and 4, the 4South Views qf the ancient hos- 
pital , 5, IS tlie outer gate, and 6, the- i^es gate J3v these 
sculptures, the artist ha? convejed to our time, four news of 
the hospital, and also two of its gates, as th^y ^ere in lus dajs 
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This IS one of the most ancient wooden pulpits now remaining 
to us, as before the Reformation, pulpits of stone of great size 
were more usual To commemonite this, the donor has caused 
to be carved round the base, the following m^cnption in large 
and bold characters, “ EZRA THE SCRIBE STOOD UPON 
A PULPIT OF WOOD, WHICH HE HAD MADE FOR 
THE PREAOHEN ' Neu viii 4 

The splendid tomb, consisting of a canopy of cunoua fret- 
work, under which he the marble figures of John Holland, duLe 
of Exeter, his first mfe, and his sJsieSf is also to he reinstated 
in the new chapel , as are ako the other monuments, and the 
valuable organ that was erected m the old church, in 1778, by 
the celebrated Mr Green, which is reckoned to be one of the 
finest, particularly in its ewell, of any in England 

This duke of Exeter, whose tomb will occupy a conspicaous 
/darn-in the laew chaiOet was a,grreat benefacto> to the bospjta) 
He was lord high Admiral of England, m tbg reign of Henry 
VI , and also constable of ttc tower, and iHaster of the hos* 
pjtal He died August fitb, 1447 , when this monument, with 
statues of himself, his first wife Constance atid his sister, was 
erected by his second wife, who survived him 

Ou the death of this lady, she by will desired her executor, 
Dr Pmchbeke, to bury her m the same vault, and to avoid all 
unnecessary pomp and expense, which he stiicliy complied with 
This IS probably the reason why her figuie was not placed 
svith that of her husband and the other two ladies, as theie is 
sufficient room 

The Queek cohsoets op Ehoeane, arg by law the per- 
petual patronesses of St Katherine’s, this hospital being con- 
sidered as part of their dower They nominate, as the lawyers 
say, pkno jure, the masters, brothera and Bisters , and may 
increase or lessen their number, remove them, iiiter any statute^ 
or make new ones at pleasure, for their power m these instances 
is unlimited 

When there is no quept consort, the km^ nominates the 
master, brothers &c (to borrow another law phrase) pro hac 
vice But the Queen Dowager has no powe> or junsdiction, 
when there is a queen consort All the attempts that have been 
made m ancient and modem times for this purpose, have proved 
inelfecfual , and Jhe sentences of the courts of kw have unani 
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mously confirmed the great and unlimited poweis of the 
Queen Consopts of England, over this small ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction 

The business of this house is transacted m chapter, by the 
master, brothers and sisters, and it is singularly remarkable 
thatliy the statutes, the sisters have therein a lote equally uith 
the brothers , and that no business can be done there, ithout 
the votes of four of the members, one at least of which must 
be a sister The other officers of this house are elected by a 
majority of ^otes, and their patents confirmed under the chapter 
seal * 

The principal officers so elected, are the commissary or officer 
pnncipal, who m his hcenses is styled, Commissary or official 
of the peculiar and exempt jurisdiction of the collegiate church, 
or free chapel of St Kathenne, the Virgin and Martyr, ' the 
registrar, the steward, the surveyor, receiver, and chapter-clerk, 
besides a clerk, sexton, &.c 

The architect of the new budding, which, if you are suffi- 
ciently rested, we will now approach, had therefore a splendid 
onginal to compete with, and it is but doing justice to well 
cultivated talent, to admit that he has eminently succeeded 
The quadrangle on our left is the hospital, composed of the 
collegiate church or free chapel m the centre, with dwelling 
houses on both sides for the biolhers and “iisters, the chaplain 
and other officers, and the building on our nght directly 6ppo 
site and overlookmg it, is for the residence of the master See 
the. plate of St Katherine’s Hospital 
The present master is Sir Herbert Taylor, the senior brothei 
the Rev George Frederick. Nicolay , and the architect, whose 
talents in designing and executing the buddings which I have 
just recommended to your notice, is Ambrose Poynter, Esq a 
pupd of Mr Nash 

The church is a handsome budding m the Gothic Or old 
Elnglish style of architecture, and bears a truly collegiate cha 
racter m its composition The west window is well pOportioned 
and in good taste, the doorways judicious and appropriate to 
their purpose The turretted buttresses at the angles are also in 
good proportion, hut fad in effect as they nse, by being too plain 
m their crockets and fimals, jvhereas a greater nchness m these 
upper parts, increasing as they nse from the ground, in con 
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forimty with all our best examples, would have been productive 
of a much better effect , whilst on the contrary, their present 
meagre finishing is too much in the French style, and resembles 
the modern Gothic of Strawberry Hill and Arlington Street 
too much, to be pleasing to the genuine admirer of the old 
English style of architecture The wings which improve the 
effect of the composition, are for the purpose of a scliool-house 
on one side, and the chapter-room on the other 

The dwellings are extremely commodious, and exhibit both 
externally as a part of the composition, and internally as in- 
tended for convemence and utility, a skilful and artist-like 
arrangeroent 

As soon as this group of horsemen are passed, and the dust 
which they have raised Las a JiltJe subsided, we will pass over 
to the master shouse, and takea general view of the quadrangle 
But stay, one of the workmen has just opened the door of the 
church Xet us therefore walk m and take a peep at Mr 
PojTiter’s interior arrangement 

Well gentlemen* what think ye’ Indeed this much sur- 
passes the outside, of which, however, I make no (.omplaint, 
except as to the want of a little more richness in the tuiTets. 
This ceiling is really masterly, and characteristic, and the whole 
in plam good taste, and m excellent keeping That east window 
IS very fine, and the smaller windows m the north and south 
walls harmonize well with the master key that governs them. 
The joinery is m equally good taste with the rest of the design, 
and IS admirably executed A little more richness of colour 
from the employment of more costly materials might be washed 
for , but penunousness towards our architects, is one among the 
vices of our patrons, that it would be well for them to amend. A 
charming air of chaste simplicity pervades the whole, which is 
in strict accordance with the appropnation of the sacred edifice 
Its pioportions are ninety feet m length, thirty m widtti, aiiu 
forty-five in height The shields under the windows are to be 
emblazoned with the arms of the Queen consoits, patronesses 
of the hospital 

Now gentlemen, if you have satisfied yourselves with this 
inspection of the re-^ifymg of the proud empress Maud s 
liberality and piety, we will cross the road, and see what modern 
hbeiahty and science is doing for the protestant lay master of 
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tlie oncQ Catholic hospital of St Katherine ^*hcthc^ there 
are nnj prettj hhie-cjcd nuus of St, Katherines now among 
tlie sisters, is a question, 1 fear, we must not ask of the brave 
and gallant master of the sisterhood 
Slaj • before cro'^sing let me call } our attention to the ends 
of the houses, that form thcnortli and south sides of the quad 
rangle Tlicj arc admirably characteristic of the intention of 
thefoundcr, whiKt the sculptures of the lloj*al and other arms, 
and inscriptions indicative of the nature of tlie buildings arc 
in happ) accordance wlh the architecture and style of sculp 
lure, and the mode of inscriptions of the daj 
?iow for the master’s mansion Truly were it finished, and 
some of the tawny tints of time deposited upon its surface, we 
might really take it for the habitation of the prior to some rich 
and mitred abbot. Its separated angle chimney flues, their 
ornamented tops, the fistigated gables, and narrow cell like 
windows m the attics, the mullioned windows of the upper 
story , the how , and bay windows and porches to the doors of 
the principal story, give the whole a conventual or rather a 
collegiate look ire tht flate of thtdadUng hou%t of Me master 
of St Kiithennes Hospital The handsome well laid out plea- 
sure grounds, the store of kitchen gardens, and the stable offices, 
reminding one of the titlic*bani, keep up the illusion and no- 
tlimg but a father Paul or two at the windows, rubifying the 
scene like the coloured bottles in a chemists window, and a 
living skeleton or two in the shape of lay brothers, labouring in 
the gardens, are wanting to complete the picture 
But in reality we shall see, instead of the high and mighty 
empress s original intention of cloistered monks, and earth 
bereaved nuns, supporting a few bigotted paupers a set of 
high spirited gentlemen, worthy brethren, and amiable sisters of 
the protestant order of St. Kathenne , at least we may so con 
jecture from the domestic arrangements of the house, Imng a 
life of equal jolhty, and of much less hypocrisy 

Truly, these rooms are very handsome and well proportioned , 
the cornices and other mouldings are also m due character wath 
the leading features of the design and the whole arrangement 
of the plan is judicious, convenient and appropriate Rluch as 
I lore the Greek style for real beauty, and apt as I am toe\ 
claim with Dr Johnson ** so much Greek so much gold, 1 
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must admit on viewing this beautiful specimen of Englisn 
domestic architecture, that a villa of the Giecian style, for the 
master of St Kathenue’a Hospital, m the sight of and overlooking 
as It does, the church and dweihngs of the hospitallers, would 
have been as inappropriate, as it would be to raise the beautiful 
spire of Salisbury cathedral upon the apex of the pediment of 
the temple of Minerva Parthenon, and finishing its acrotena 
with gothic pinnacles, crockets, and flond finials 

The materials with which this assemblage of buildings are 
constructed, are similar to those of our ancient architects, fcncA 
and stone But modem art, in giving a fine and pure stone 
colour, and more than the hardness of stone to brick, has im- 
proved upon the beterogeucous mixture of red and black bucks, 
and white stone of out ancestors, by a happy union of stone- 
coloured bricks, and free stone Some critics have decned 
bricks, as inimical to architecture, grounding their objections 
upon the marble edifices of Greece let these critics, before 
they decry the use of backs, or attribute ihe want of grandeur 
in modern architecture to the use of that comparatively homely 
material, reflect, that the Homans, to whose works no want of 
grandeur can be imputed, used them m then structures with pro- 
digious effect, and that we may almost attribute the invention 
of the arch, the vault, and the cupola, with which they so 
glonously displayed their architectural powers, to the practice of 
bnck-makmg Palladio constructed some of his finest works 
of bnck, as did Wren and other eminent modem architects 
The judicious mixture of the white bnck and stone by Mr 
Poynter m these buildings, is infinitely better than the common 
grey bnck, either coloured, or its native poverty concealed by a 
deceitful covenng of cement 

Wishing the gallant lay-master of the collegiate church and 
hospital of St, Kathenne, a long life to enjoy Jus new and com- 
modious abode, and thanking him for this fast half hour's 
shelter of his roof, we will with your leave, gentlemen, proceed 
on our perambulation. 

That palatial-looking pile of buildings before ns on our left, 
with the majestic cupola of Mr. Hornoi''a Colosseum rearing itself 
over Its corniced head, is 
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CuBSTEfi Terrace, 

named from the royal earldom of Chester. It xs designed by 
Mr, Isasb, and like most of that gentleman’s norks, combines 
genius and carelessness Genius, and powerful conception, m 
the composition, and a grasp of mind eijualled by no artist of 
the daj in the design and carelessness, sometimes degenerabng 
to littleness, with a deficiency of elegance in the details 

It IS of the Connthian order of architecture, of a feeble and 
effeminate character in its details, surmounted by a balustrade 
of lankj’proportions and tasteless forms The capitals do not 
spread sufficiently for the graceful beauty of the gay Conn- 
thian, and the volutes are too small, and are pinched up, as if 
the acantlius, whence the Callimachus of Chester Terrace 
gathered iliem to decorate his order, had been vnthcred by a 
frost See phte of Chester Terrace 

Passing by these defects of detail, and of material of which 
the composition is coilstrocted, Chester Terrace is a grand, bold 
and commanding row of mansions, and forms a noble compo* 
sition, and a charming senes of residences for such whose good 
fortune may enable them to take up their abode m this new 
city of palaces 

The Connthian arches at each end are novel m idea, grand m 
conception, imposing m effect, and have the appearance of 
some of the lesser tnumphal arches of Rome Inscriptions in 
memory of some of our minor but splendid victones, such as 
that of hlaida, or the defence of St Jean d’ Acre against Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, would make them pleasing records of Bntish 
prowess 

Before we part fiom Chester Terrace, let me call your atten- 
tion to the pavilion-like houses which project at each end, and 
are connected with the mam body of the terrace by the Conn- 
thian aiches, as productive of a fine and novel effect 

The next row of houses past Uie Connthian arch of Chester 
Terrace, is named 
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Casibbibge^erbace, 

after his Majesty’s royal bi^er die duhe of Cambndge; the 
jiopular viceroy of Hanover’ It is smaller in every respect 
than its neighbour of Chester, and has less architectural pre- 
tensions The centre, and the two mngs are distinguished by 
porticoes of the Roman or pseudo-Donc order, with rusticated 
columns, which, although m bad taste, are productive of vanety, 
in a situation where variety is much wanted, and fonn a good 
contrast with the delicate Connthiao of Chester Terrace on the 
one hand, and the majestic Done of the Colosseum on the other 
The superstructure, above the porticoes, which are of the height 
only of the ground story, is plain and sufficient for the purpose 
to which it IS appbed The plantations which fill up the interval, 
between Camhndge Terrace and the Colosseum are judiciously 
executed, and when more grown wU prevent too great a con 
trast between the isolated Colossus and the group of dwelling 
houses g 

Now we will 8it ourselves down, before one of the greatest 
individual enterpnses, of which modem art can boast That 
magnificent polygonal stmcture, covered with the vast cupola, 
and embellished wth that beautiful hexastyle portico of the 
Done order, ^ named, (why and wherefore is yet to be dis 
cussed), 


The Colosseum , 

and IS intended for the reception and exhibition of a general 
panoramic view of London and its surrounding country as far 
as the eye can see, taken by Mr Homor from an observatory 
that was raised above the cross of St Paul’s Cathedral, during 
the recent construction of the new ball and cross In taking 
the views, Mr Homor was aided by liis topographical knowledge 
of the country as a skilful land surveyor, by powerful teles- 
copes, and by cunous machinery, for executing his sketches 
The distant buildings, villas and features of the country, were 
also taken on the spots, and the artist-hke atmospherical dis 
tances, are detailed from them with a fidehtr, rarely found in 
pictures of this nature The view from this elevated spot 
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Done in the metropolis, and gi>es a majestic feature to this part 
of the park, that cannot be surpassed The lodges are in equal 
good taste, and do great credit to their architect, Mr Decimu'- 
Burton 

Looking at the Colosseum, eithei in front, on the opposite 
Side of the road, from the north in coming from Chester Terrace, 
or, from the south, (see tht flate of the Colosseum) it forms a 
grand and majestic composition, imposing from its size, and 
varied from its connection with the beautiful (little I was 
going to say, from their contiguity to their colossal chief) 
lodges that support the pyramidal principle of^le group, 
and add to its heauty by the creation of an iga-eahle variety 
Tlie plantations, laid out by Mr Horn-'^ add their share of 
embellishments to the majestic sceie, and the whole'^p5V‘TS-»>. 
is a fine specimen of architectunl grandeur and ^ubnmityv alike 
creditable to Mr Burton, jun the aichitcctj^tnd his talented 
employer Mr Homor 

Now, as to Its name, which I have just hinted, deserved some 
discussion True it is, that Shakspeare ^ys, a rose under any 
other name, will smell as sweet, and no doubt tins budding 
under any name would look as grand But naming it after 
the largest edifice in the world, and to which it bears no affinity 
either m shape or destination, is doing it a manifest injustice, if 
not a serious injury 

Wliat associations of ideas, does this name “ The Colosseum 
give nse to 7 “ As long as the Colosseum stands,” runs the pro- 
verb, “ Rome shall stand, when the Colosseum falls, Rome shall 
fall,andwhenRomefalls,thenorldwillpensh ’ ‘Quaradiu stabit 
Colosscus, stabat Roma quando cadet Colosseus, cadet et Roma 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus runs tbe onfonal, which 
IS attributed to the Anglo-sason pilgmns who visited Rome in 
the early part of the eighth century, and is thus versified by a 
modern poet in quoting the histonau of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, 

“ WTi te Stan the Ci^oswoni lloaw ^all tlan j “ 

There can be but one Colosseum, any more than there can be 
but one sun The building more resembles, and might with 
more justice be placed in contact and cognomen ivith the Pan 
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tbeon, but when bj a mere name, it is brought to tlie muu\ s 
ej e, m competition mth that mountain of architecture, 

\\ h cb in its public sbovs onpeopled Rome 
4ndb<I(] irscronilpil natioasiD its vromV 


It makes one wish such an inappropriate symbol had never been 
adopted Why • the huge blocks of Travertine marble, heaped 
on high by command of Vespasian, outnumber even the nine 
inch bncks of the modern Colosseum 


Fi 3 upon it, give it some other name, a name per se, and then 
" • ''nd to no other edifice m Europe of its sort In 

and m Mr Bntton’s Illustrations of 
1 ^^*' London, It is called “Ke Coliseum,^ 
* " French Cohsee a language that 

yTitus Livius into Ttte Lite, and other 


Now I presume, li-. the sponsor of Mr Homor’s panorama, 
named it ** Colosseom” m allusion to its colossal dimensions, 
either from the Latin Colossus, a statue of enormous magnitude, 
or from the Greek Kohssaton (whence Colosseiiun or Colosseum) 
an edifice dedicated to, or contaimng, a colossal statue, as The 
SEICM, the temple dedicated to Theseus PANORosBiuvt, that of 
the nymph Pandrosus Erectheiom the temple of Etectheus, 
and so on , and careless writers indiscrimmatelj n*imed it the 
Colosseum or Coliseum 

The intenor, as 1 mentioned before, is being fitted up for 
a panoramic view of London, as seen from the summit <f the cro«s 
<f St Paul’s Cathedral It has already employed Mr Homor, 
the projector, and a host of artists upon the painting, more 
than four years , it is now rapidly advancmg towards comple- 
tion, and will, I understand, be opened to the pubhc in the 
course of the next spnng The costliness with which every 
part of it has been executed, is comroensunte with th^ scale ot 
the majestic building that contains it, and the importance of 
the subject to be dehneated. ’ 

The object of the artist in this gigantic undertaking is to 
present, through the medium of a panoramic painting ofi. un- 
paralleled sire, and mode of exhibition, a full and accurate re- ' 
presentation of the metropolis and all the surronndmg coufttry 
that IS visible from the summit of our magnificent cathedral * , 
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The prepaiatory sketches, the roost of which I have «!een, 
had for 'Miveral years engaged a considerable portion of Mr 
Homor’s attention They were completed during the summer 
of 1821, from an observatory purposely constructed on tlie top 
of the scaffolding that was then erected for the construction of 
the new ball and cross, and other repairs of tbe lantern ovei 
the cupola of the cathedral, under the direction of Mr C R 
Cockenll, the tasteful architect of St George’s Chapel, In 
Regent Street , whose veneration for the great architect of the 
building that he was intrusted to renovate, was ^ure war 
ranty of his succeas f." 

Dmding the panorama, into four quadE?’rS'*corresponding 
with the four cardinal points of the mp'^ner’s compass, the first 
or western view commences with thb banks of the • 

wards the south, and the picturesque arch^«^f wlackfriars 
bridge 

The leading features of this portion of tne panorama, are the 
beautiful meandenngs of the silver Thames, the four great 
bridges that bestride the flood, (that of Waterloo being parti- 
cularly fine and effective,) the venerable abbey of Westminster, 
the antique hall of Rufus, the distant palaces of Westminster 
and the Parks, which are now undergoing such extensive and 
manifest improvements Tlic sites and plantations of the spa- 
cious squares, and the mansions of the leading streets of the 
western end of the town are predominant beauties The fore- 
ground IS finely marked by the two campanile towers of the west 
front of the metropolitan cathedral ; and those double triumphs of 
the architcctive skill and taste of their author, are productive of 
an effect almost approaching to reality, by the value that thej 
give to the distance, and the scale which they form to the linei! 
perspective of the streets and houses, between and on each 
side of them The rear of the pediment, and backs of the 
colossal aposUes that decorate the acrotena of the upper order, 
arenlso productive of singular effect 

Bcjoiid these, Ludgale Hill traversed by Bridge Street, 
showing the gap by the side of the Noniich Fire Ofiict, th^ 
western, end of the proposed Tfew Street, that I have sugge«te(( * 
among other improicmenlfe to the corporation of Londoi^ and*-* 
leading on by Cliatham^ Square over Blackfnars bndcc ’along f 
the wide expanse of the Snrry Rohd to the Obelisk, where it is 
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lost in the labyrinth of roads and houses of that mazy neigh- 
bourhood 

The centre part of this quarter of the panorama is occupied 
b) a multitudinous mass of buildings, m ivhich are principally 
distmguished the gardens and antique turrets of the temple , 
the spacious squares and plantations of Lmcoln’s-inn, Gray’s- 
inn, the Foundling Hospital, and the adjacent pretty modem 
squares in that vicimty The British Museum, and its sub- 
stantial new additions for the library of George the Third, 
which has been most mumficeotly presented to the nation by 
the patriotism of his son George the Fourth, stand also 
predominant m this grand national picture , ivith a great por- 
tion of the new streets of Somers Town, St Pancras, the site 
of the New London University, and Camden Town, with the 
palace-liLe workhouse of St Pancras 

In the northern portion of Ibis quarter of the view, Newgate 
Street, the three great prisons of the metropolis, the late College 
of Physicians, the churches of St Sepulchre and of St Andrew, 
Holborn, and the adjacent neighbourhood, are conspicuous 

In the southern portion, the principal part of the canvas is 
occupied by a cousiderabte part of Lambeth, extending to 
Vauxhall Gardens Tlie windings of the nvei, which here 
foiTOS so fine a feature m any elevated view of our metropolis, 
has additional interest from the distinct view, which is obtained 
from the elevated spot whence Mr Homor traced his sketches 
of the fine hndges of Blackfriars, Waterloo, Westminster, and 
Vauxhall 

The handsome buildings of Somerset Place, and the Adelphj, 
with their lofty terraces, and the succession of noble residences 
oetween the latter place and Westminster Bndge are next m 
consequence In tins portion of the ptctuie, Westminster 
Hall, the pinnacles, and the east end of St Stephen's Chapel, 
the Abbey, Whitehall, the Horse-guards, the Admiraltj, and 
numerous other public and private edifices in this opulent 
quarter of the metropolis, form conspicuous and picturesque 
features 

Further westward, we see the polygonal Penitentiary at JVIil- 
bank, with its curious towers, a considerable portion of Chelsea , 
with its noble college, the ranges of new buildings, between 
that low point, and the new palace of Buckmgham House, the 
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park— and onwards to the great expanse of the west end of the 
town, to the Kegent’s Park, where the colossal cupola of the 
building which contains the picture itself shines conspicuous, 
with its glossy ghzed cupola Primrose Hill, i\ith the neiv 
reservoir of water for the supply of the park overtops this part 
of the picture , and ranging northward, are the lovely hills, 
crowned ivilh the beautiful villages of Hempstead and High- 
gate, m which almost every house, that can be seen, will be 
found faithfully delineated In the distant parts of this quarter 
of the picture will be seen many of the prominent features of 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surry, with the numerous beau- 
tiful villas and hamlets that bespangle that range of country 

Turning, -directly opposite to the eastern portion of the pancH 
rama, the view commences, with the east end of the choir of 
the cathedral, and the eastern side of the churchyard, where 
the portico afid cupola of the new St Paul s school forms a 
fine architectural fore-ground It embraces portions of the 
north and south sides of the church yard, to which the fine 
balustrades of the cbuich, and the colossal statues on the pedi- 
ments of the transepts afford bo^h a fine contract and a pictur- 
esque rebef The New Post Office comes particularly grand, and 
when 1 tell you that it occupies nearly 300 superficial feet of the 
canva*, you may form some opinion of the colossal dimensions 
of the whole picture 

The view is then extended down Cheapside, to the centre of 
the commercial part of the city In this the Mansion House, 
the new fronts of the Bank of England, and the majestic stone 
cupola over the Broker's Rotunda are eminently conspicuous 
The Royal Exchange, the numeious spires of the churches that 
embellish this portion of the city, and other public buildings, 
lift up their architectural heads in proud grandeur amidst 
thousands of chimneys and roofs, upon which they seem to 
look down with supreme contempt 

From these the eye is carn^ onward to the East India 
House, where a dozen pr two of English merchants rule an 
eastern empire, and communicate wealth to two extremities of 
the globe The ancient turrets of the Tower of London, the 
space now excavating for the intended docks of St Katherine, 
the Mile End and Cominercial Roads, the forests of masts in 
the nver, the populous suburbs that suiTound the great com 
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mctrqpoutan di^vements. 
mercial docks, the spacious expanse of the Isle of Dogs, Plais- 
tow Jilarshes, and the high groxuids of Essex, to near Graves- 
end, fill up a lively portion of the colossal picture From 
thence the windings of the Thames appear in occasional 
glimpses, progressively to the magnificent and truly Eoyal 
Hospital of Greenwich, which, with its spacitras range of build- 
ings and beautiful tmn towers, complete the fascinating picture 
m this point of view 

Tracing the course of the nver upwards fiom Greenwich 
towards the Pool, the new embraces its different reaches, its 
multitudinous masses of sbippiug and countless masts, and the 
costly estahhshmenta that line both banks of the nver On 
the southern side, the elevation of nearly every edifice is dis 
tinctly visible as it presents its front m almost a right angle to 
the eye 

Toward the south, the view takes in a portion of the Borough, 
nearly the whole of the hamlet of Bermondsey, the high 
grounds and numerous villas of that portion of East Kent, ter- 
minating with the beautiful distance of Shooter’s Hill, and the 
nell known reminiscent tower of Scvemdroog Castle on its 
summit 

Toward the north-east, are seen the ranges of streets that 
lead to Finsbury Square and the City Hoad , embellished by 
tbe new City Circus, with the London Institution in its centre, 
St. Luke’s Hospital and Church, the handsome spire of Shore- 
ditch, with the extensive village of Hackney, the hamlets of 
Lower and Upper Clapton and the surrounding neighbourhood, 
on both Bides of tbe extensive and beautiful vale of the nver 
Lea, and the fine wooded uplands of Eppmg Forest, to Havering 
Bower • 

Tbe nearer and more conspicuous portions of this quarter of 
the circle, relates to the great city itself, and give a very faith- 
ful representatiqn of the architecture of many of its public 
buildings, mth portions of thousands of its well-known houses, 
tbe lines of its pnncipal streets, and the towers and spires of 
its numerous churches - ‘ 

The direct north new, includes the north side of St Paul s 
Church yard, the colossal saints of the north transept, the 
Blue Cogt School or Christ’s Hospital, with its magiuficeut 
new gothic dining hall now btnlding,’ the spacious hospital of 
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St Bartholomew, and the misapplied area of Sraithfield, with 
its numerous diverging avenues In the mid*distance are de- 
lineated the Charter House and its gardens, the Artillery- 
ground, part of Finsbury Square, Old Street, the City Road, 
the numerous mercantile establishments on the banks of the 
Regent’s Canal and its basins, the greater portion of Clerken- 
well. Cold-bath Fields, a considerable portion of Pentonville, 
Islington, Britannia Fields, the London Field, Hovton, the two 
mills by the Rosemary-branch, Kingsland Road, Crescent, and 
adjoining fields, Highbury and its commanding terrace, Stoke 
Newington, Stamford Hill, Muswell Hill and Hornsey The 
extreme distance embraces a part of Eppmg Forest, with the 
high grounds eastward towards Enfield, and the neighbouring 
parts of Hertfordshire 

The south quarter of the circle, commences with the south 
side of St Paul’s Church-yard, including part of Thames 
Street, St Andrew’s HiU, Blackfnars’, St Bennet’s Hill, with 
the college of Doctor's Commons, and the building formerly 
occupied by t^e heralds —all the adjacent chcrches among 
which arc many, of the ©f Sir Chnstoplier Wren's, and 
other public buildings, the Southwark Badge, the New London 
Badge and Bankside, from St Saviour’s Church, along the 
line of warehouses and manufactories to the southern foot of 
Blackfnars’ Badge 

The mid-distance of this view includes a considerable part of 
the Borough of Southwark, with the line of Blackfnars' Road, 
the Greenwich Road, and particularly displays the situation of 
Its numerous public buildings from Bethle’m Hospital to the 
Kent Road The more distant part compnses Rennington, 
bouth Lambeth, Newington, Camberwell, Peckham, Denmark 
Hill, Hearn Hill, the fine woods of Dulwich, Nonvood and a 
great extent of the surrounding country, with its numerous 
villas, parks, paddocks and champaign scenery of the delightful 
county of Surry 

Thus, this gigantic and unparalleled undertaking mR give a 
perfect representation of a continuous scene, from a lofty cen- 
tral situation, of a prospect unequalled in extent, vanety and 
grandeur, whether considered in regard to those interesting ob- 
jects which characterize the great metropolis mth its extensive 
port, to thfe accumulatec' memonals of architectural splendour 
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of ranous ages or to the tlircreificd l>efluty of the ennron«, 
and rural residences hy which thej arc anrTounded 
Tbv sketches that Mr Homot took, wiOi an apparatus of !«•> 
own corlstruction, hv which the most disinnt and intricate 
scencrj may be delineated s\ith mathematical acctirac}, com 
prised near!) 300 sheets of large drawing j nper, and extended 
over 1 surface of 1C80 superficial ftct a sj-race which will not 
appcar‘«urpnsmg whemt is considered that tliej include aportion 
of almost every public building and dwelling house in the me- 
tropolis, with all tin. villages, fields, roads, niirs, canals ^.c 
that are nsiblf from the summit of tho Cathednk 
U 18 not exactly correct to describe the operations of an artist 
dunng his progress, liccausc of the probability of his altcnng 
his mtcntions before their completion But this great under- 
taking IS so near!} advanced to that desirable stage, that there 
IS now but little f^ear of such an event taking place m its ar 
rangements ^ 

The mode in which Mr Ifomor proposes to exhibit his pano- 
rama, when completed, is ooicl nnd ingenious the building 
Is of groat height, more than IfiO feel, and difTercnl views at 
ditTetcat heights arc to be given it would be u work of some 
labour uutkeend a staircase from the bottom ^to^c top To 
avoid the necessity foe this exertion, the room in which the 
Sjwctators arc placed to see the picture, is raised b} one effort, 
visiters and all, from tho level of the floor ^*pf the stnictare, to 
the first platform or galkr), a height cxc^ling that of lofty 
four stoned houses, such as those of Portlj^U Placi The ma 
chinery by which this elevation is ncconiplf^hcd, is both simple 
and effective Tiie power employed is that of water, so con 
tnved as to proportion its strength to the number of persons, 
it has to raise , as each individual who enters, odds to the power 
by such entrance in passing the door, a force equal to liis own 
}Ciai-grveiia}igirJ»*hA;aqrjVtnmfi.‘ha'ii-nia's 
rama being all the while invasible to the spectator until at 
length, arriving at the first platform, he stands on what appears 
to he that portion of the cathedral that is called the iron gal 
lery , with the enonnous cupola, the turrets, and all those parts 
of the cathedral which are visible from that position immedi 
ately below him, and the whole of the metropohs of London, 
with Its various great features the nvers, the bridges, the 
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suburbs &c spreading on all sides, and m every direction, 
around him This is a scene that, looking to the accuracy 
with which all its details are painted, will not merely be highly 
interesting both to Englishmen and foreigners , but it is also a 
view, which there are few opportunities of witnessing For the 
prospect from the iron gallery of the cathedral, is so often 
dimmed and obscured by the smoke and vapour which hangs 
over the city, that it is very uncertain when to obtain a clear 
prospect, except at those very early hours in the morning when 
access cannot be had 

The great size of the picture, added to the number of objects 
contained in it, gives it indeed the appearance of a model on a 
gigantic scale, rathei than that of a painted panorama, and 
the first impression that strikes the general spectator is, how 
little he was acquainted with the great outline of the city, in 
which, perhaps, he habitually resides 

From this first stage, the visiters then proceed by a spiral 
staircase to a second gallery, about thirty feet above the first, 
the ascent to which is so managed that they appear to be 
mounting by a scafibldmg erected round the lantern of the 
cathedral, and they actually pass round the ancient ball and 
cross, that \7a8 originally erected by Su Chnstopher Wren, and 
removed at the recent repairs, two relics of that period which 
Mr Hornor has preserved From this gallery a second view 
of the picture is given, and still higher up I think there is a 
third , and from thence winding still higher, the spectator sud- 
denly emerges mto an extensive gallery, built round the extenor 
of the building, where it is no longer a picture that is before 
luni, but a living panorama of the whole circle around him, 
with the Regent s Park, and the whole of its magnificent im- 
provements , with the hills of Highgate and Hampstead one 
way, and St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey the other This 
part only forms an exhibition which thousands of persons in 
the metropolis alone, would willingly pay a consideration to 
view 

The improvements in the park proceed so rapidly, that, I 
purpose, m the spnug, taking another tour mth you to inspect 
tlieir progress, and ns I trust Mr Homor’s panorama will then 
be finished, we will make a day for the whole 

As our long rest before the panorama,' has given vigour and 
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excitement to our spmts^ let us take a fimshing turn along the 
front of Ulster Terrace, up the road opposite to York Gate, by 
Mr Burton’s viHa, make a circuit of the nng, come out oppo- 
site Chester Terrace, and conclude our perambulations by an 
inspection of JMr Soane’s new church at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the park 

Park Square, as I have before mentioned, is the improved 
alteration of the originally intended circus, which is not, as 
the celebrated lush orator. Sir Boyle Roche, observed, “ an 
amendment jor the worse ” The row of houses that adjoins it 
at the north-western angle, with four bow-windowed houses, ]» 

Ulster Terrace 

It has nothing particularly architecturally striking m its 
composition The entrance story is of the Ionic order, ivjth 
semicircular headed windows between the columns The enta 
blature is imperfect, being without a fneze, the upper stories 
are composed of windows with handsome arcbitiaves and enta- 
blatures by way of dressings, and the whole surmounted by a 
well proportioned balustrade See plate of Ulster Terrace 

York Terrace looks well with this oblique western sun upon 
Its bold projections, and the panoramic turns of the terraces 
beyond, have a splendid variety of gilded lights and broad 
shades, as they alternately present their faces or rears to the 
glorious luminary that is now enlightening our hemisphere 

Let us hasten over the badge, or time ivill press upon us 
South Villa, the seat of Mr Cooper, does not present its best 
aspect towards us in this road It is best seen from the lake, 
as IS Mr Burton’s, which wc before examined in every View 
This on our left, on the northern periphery of * the ring ” is the 
villa that was designed by Mr Raffield, for C A Tulk, Esq 
the late member for Sudbury, and now the residence of John 
Maberly, Esq the member for Abingdon See plate of Mr 
Maherlfs xnllcu 

The house is m the Greaan style of decoration, partaking 
somewhat of the Etruscan The centre is ornamented by two 
piers, which supports a pediment with acrotena, and include 
between them two p'ilasters of the Connthian order Between 
these, IS a large and lofty Palladiau window The wings project 
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a little from tbe centre, aij3 &e!>e are likewise embellished by 
two large piers, w4b''neat,|faiiels, and Grecian honeysuckles m 
the caps Below the large window is a spacious porch of two 
well proportioned piers, each supporting a lion The centre is 
marked by two columns and an entablature of the Pcestura 
Done, with a -stndg course substituted foi the cornice, and a 
blocking courst^^^nisorv. with those which support the lions 
A belfry of rather a pretty form, disfigures the design, which, 
otherwise, has animation and vanely m every part, •and a happy 
accordance between the flanks and the pnncipa! front The 
house, which I have several times been over, previous to Mr 
Maberly s occupation, is remarkably well built, by the Messrs 
Baileys, whose beautiful indurated cement, resembling the 
finest Portland stone, shows off the architect’s tasteful design 
to the greatest advantage 

Let us now proceed, once mors by the portico of the 
Colosseum, pass by the Diorama, through Park Square, and 
finish our morning s walk by an invest)gat|ci3||^rf jjr Soane's 
new churdh,f,t the south-eastern angle of the.jj^llf;’on. the verge 
of the New Road The extenor of the Diftrom^ has nothing 
more than the adjoining houses on either side, and its mte'Bor 
hasnothingin common with any thing else in the metropoha , nof 
has St Andreiva Terrace much more to recommeml^i^ except 
the pretty pavilKon looking building of the Conntljihn' order al 
the further cn&, which forms two houses, so conilqvcdasto 
appear like one ^‘Tlierefore, as the unruly sun has been fooking 
upon U3 with his warmest regards for some hours, suppose we 
enter the cool rotunda of the Diorama, and rest^eur weaned 
bodies, and refresh our tired eyes, wath the artificial beauties 
of Messrs Bouton and Dagucre 

This delightful exhibition (let us sit down in thd hall, wliile 
the theatre and its audience, like that of Senbomus Cuno at 
Rome, IS turning from one subject to another, dunng which 
operation we cannot enter) is a display of architectural 
and landscape scenery, painted in solid, and iij^transpirencj, 
ariongcd and lighted in a peculiar mode, so ns to exhibit 
rlnnges of light and shade, and a 'nnety of Silural pbeno-* 
mcna in a really wonderfuLiuanncr Tlic body of the picture 
IS painted, on what scene-painters tcclinicallj term a flat, and 
»his main Or perpendicular subj^): iJ» Bided by wings or side 
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i,cenes, by painting on the floor, by raised bodies and by other’' 
^itical and pictonal effects, till the delosion is perfect and almost 
1 rredible These paintings are I^hted from behind by large 
flows as big as the pictures, and by sky-lights over and m 
front of them, and by the aid of opaque and transparent 
screens and curtains of vanous colours and degrees of trans- 
parency, the vanous effects of light, shade and gradations of 
colour are produced 

These pictures, or scenes, arc viewed from a very elegant 
circular theatre, mth pit, boxes and passages, through an 
opemng, decorated by a proscenium AVhile the opening m the 
theatre IS before pne picture, the whole body of the audience 
part IS slowly moved round by some admirable machinery be- 
low, and the spectators, seats, attendants and all, are moved 
imperceptibly round, from the Mary Chapel of Xqtrtwbury 
Cathedral to the lake of Lausanne, or from the city wKouen 
in France, to the mtenor of R^sslyn Chapel m Scotland The 
elevation next Park Square is from the designs of Mr Xash, 
and the mtenor of the theatre from those of Mr. Morgan and 
M Pugin 

The theatre has now revolved upon its axis, and one of the 
openings removed to the door in the ball, therefore we may 
enter, and be m)8tified by the delusions of these eminent 
pictonal enchanters 

I hope you will admit, that I have not misapplied the epithet 
of enchanters to these artists, and if you are sufficiently rested 
and gratified by your inspection of the Diorama, we ivill walk 
gently onward towards the new church, which is just com- 
pleted on the eastern extremity of the immense pansh of St 
Mary-le-bone This new church is called the church ol the 
Holy Tnnity, or foi brevity sake, 

Tbimty Church 

This very handsome and well built ebureb is erected by the 
commissioners for building new churches, from the designs and 
under the supenntendance of Mr Soane, the most original and 
painter-like in conception, of modem Fnghsli architects 

We have m this building the satisfaction of seeing, almost 
for the first time since the da^ of Sir Chnstopher Wren, a 
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i.lecp\c not sitting a straddle upon the back of the pediment, 
^‘*hkt tlic giant Gog, m the Rabbmical fables, riding astride upon 
Noah’s ark during the flood Mr Soane has cut this Gordian 
knot of church architecture, rather than unravelled it, for to 
accomplish his object he has omitted tlic pediment alto- 
gether, instead of giMng Ins lower a base from the earth, like 
the campaniles of Wren and the best Italian architects Ilow- 
eieritisa tasteful reformation of a contemptible practice, to 
M Inch Gibbs Ml his beautiful blunder of St Alartiii’s m the 
fields, and the cider Dance, m his Wren-likc imitation of Bow 
church steeple, m the parish of Shorcditcli, have gticn 
currency , 

This church, like its opposite neighbour St Mary-le-bone 
near York Gate, standa in the unorthodox position of north 
and south, instead of the more general posture of east and 
nest, but has its portico in the pleasing and more evidently 
necessary situation of its face to the south, and its altar, or 
principal end, at the north 

The portico is tetrastyle and lomc, after one of the chastest 
of the Greek specimens, that of the Temple on the banks of 
the Ilyssus at Athens, and is raised upon a plinth, which is 
level with the floor of the church The Poor of the portico is 
approached by a flight of steps, guarded by a projecting block 
of the same height as the plinth Under this portico is the 
door winch leads to the nave, and on each side of the portico 
IS a lofly semicircular headcil window, lighting the ailcs, and 
divided into two heights bv a panelled transom between the 
jambs, tlie upper poition lights the gallenes and the lower 
portion the pews beneath them The cornice is continued on 
every side of the building, but the architraie and fneze of the 
entablature, only over the columns of the portico and of the 
flanks The fneze is sculptured with the formal Greek fret, 
vhich IS by no means so graceful or so elegant as the foliated 
scroll and intervening honeysuckle of the same school The 
flanks have projecting, sub-poiticoeB of six halC-colmnus mantia 
corresponding m height and proportion with the portico-in- 
chief , and windows of a similar height and width, and similarly 
divided into two heights, fill up the intercolumniations The 
whole 13 surmounted by a parapet composed of a balustrade with 
piers raised upon a well pronortioned blocking-course, breaking 
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with the entablature o\er each portico Tlie's'* side sub-portiCoes 
are both onf^nal and pleasing, and the long \vlndo^^s, dnided be- 
tween the frames insteojd of two stones of windows, or the 
gallenes seen through the glass, are equally novel and effective 
The lower story of the tower, or rather belfry story, has two 
projecting columns on eiHi face, with entablatures breaking 
eiery way over them, of the Tivoli-Connthian order, which at 
this height has a remarkably bold and pleasing effect The 
blocking-course over each column, is finished by a very beauti- 
ful cineiary um, or pjramid'il sarcophagus, which form pleasing 
finials, and carry the eye with good effect, to the circular story 
which surmounts it and fill up the angles of the square 
This upper story is a penstyle of six columns of the com- 
posed order u«ed in the portico to the octagon temple of Aii- 
dronicus Cyrrhestes, commonly called the temple of the 
eight winds at Athens Tlie capitals of this order are too 
minute and ineffectne for the height m which they arc placed 
in this steeple, and are /ery infenoi to those of one row of 
very bold leaves, and large >olutes, which are used by Wren, 
in the tambour of the cupola of St Paul’s These upper 
columns are supported on a circular stylobate, which gives 
elevation to the edifice, and are surmounted by a semi-elliptical 
cupola of rather lofty proportions, that carries the vane 
Since the days of Gibbs and Wren, 1 consider this steeple, 
belfry, or whatever it may be called, as the fashion of the 
day, or the will of the commissioners, insist on the perpetration 
of such horrors on the roofs of modern churches, to be the best, 
always excepting that of Shoreditch The omission of the 
pediment gives some approach to the solid tower, emanating 
from the ground, and surmounted by the steeple, that ms 
the iiivanable practice of Wren and the best Italian ar- 
chitects i , _ 

If the worthy professor of architecture in the Roya' Aca- 
demy were now with us, I would ask him, considering that he 
%vas not bound to an east and west longitude, whether he might 
not have made his Ionic portico, being either tetrastyle to the 
nave as at present, or Jiexastyle, embracing at once the nai t 
and the aisles, complete with a pediment, and instead of 
placing his beautiful belfry a ceck-horse on its apex, have 
erected it on a square unomamented tower, the lower part of 
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which would have sened for a sacristy or vestry room, at the 
north end . giving it, that is the plain square tower, a greater 
height to allow for the distance'* 

A student should not dictate to his professor, but he ma} 
isk respectful questions 

Now, my good sirs, we have finished our perambulation of 
the Regent s Park, but hope that more villas may yet recall 
our steps, as there is certainly no place in the whole metropolis 
80 completely fitted for the rus tn urte as this beautiful spot 

Before finishing our walk, 1 cannot conclude without reading 
to you a sketch of this delightful place, written by Mr Charles 
Ollier, one of the proprietors and editors of the Literary Pocket 
Book for 1823, which is often my pocket companion m literary 
excursions 

“ When we first saw,” he begins, and I well remember hav- 
ing a similar feeling, although my professional propensities lead 
me to think lightly of the destruction of fair fields foi formal 
buddings, “ that the Mary-lo-bone fields were enclosed, and that 
the hedge-row walks which twined through them were gradu- 
ally being obliterated, and the whole district artificially laid 
out, (there is nothing more wretched than the first nrocess of 
planting and making roads), we underwent a painful feeling or 
two, and heartily dcploicd the destructive advances of what 
generally goes by the name of improvement. Old recollections 
— recollections of youth, upon which we love to dwell as 
we advance into the shadowed part of our life’s road, are re- 
morselessly stricken aside by this change m pleasant localities , 
we almost mourn over the loss of the old trees and paths which 
stood as quiet mementos of the cheerful rambles of our boyish 
days, or, it jnay be, of love-hallowed walks and looks, and 
tender words first ventured undei the influence of the fields 
and the comparative retirement Nothing makes the lover 
bold and the mistress tender, so well as the fresh and fragrant 
air, the gieen herbage, the quiet and the pnvacy of country 
spots, vvhich, when near towns, are more exciting by the 
contrast 

“A few years, however, have elapsed, and we are not only re- 
conciled to the change alluded to, but lejoice m it. A noble 
park IS rapidly risi«g vp, if we may use such an expression, and 
a vast space, close by the metropolis, not only preserved from 
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Uie encroachment of mean building, but laid out with gro\es, 
lakes, and Tillas, with their separate pleasure' grounds, while 
tiirough the uhole place there is a winding road, (see the en- 
graied plan of Me PariJ " which commands at every 

turn some fash features of an bxtensirc country prospect 

“ This IS indeed a desirable appendage to so vast a town 
as London, more e'lpecnlly as the nge for building fills every 
pleasant outlet with bncks, mortar, rubbish and eternal scafibld- 
poles, which, whether jou walk cast, west, noitli, or «outh, 
seem to be running after you \\ e heard a gentlemaa 6Aj, the j 
other day, that he was sure a resident in the suburbs couple 
scarcely he down after dinner, and take a nap, without TiQ^ina^ 
when he awoke, that a new row of buildings had started'^ 
since he closed his ejes It is certainly astonishing one 
would think that builders used magic, or steam at least, and 
it would be curious to ask those genUcmcnAU what part of the 
neighbouring counties they intended London should end ^ot 
content with separate streets, bquares, and rows, they are ac- 
tually the founders of new towns, which m the space of a few 
months, become finished and inhabited The preemets of 
London have more the appearance of a newlv discovered colony , 
than the suburbs of an ancient ci^ For instance m what a 
verj short time back were the Bayswater fields, there is now 
a populous district, called by the inhabitants, ‘ hloscow and 
at the foot of Primrose HiU, we are amazed bv coming upon a 
large complication of streets, 5^c under the name of * Portland 
Town ’ ITie rustic and primeval meadows of Kilbum arp al«o 
filling witli new buildings and incipient roads, to snj nothing 
of the charming neighbourhood of St John s "Wood Farm, and 
other spots nearer town 

“ The noble appropriation of the distnct of which we are now 
vpeaJLng, is not so mach a change as a restoration It ms 
formerly a park, and had a ii^al palace in it, where, we believe. 
Queen Elizabeth occasionally resided It was disparked by 
Oliver Cromwell, who settled it on Colonel Thomas Harrisons 
regiment of dragoons for their pay , hut, at the restoration of 
Charles II it passed into the hands of other possessors, till, at 
length. It has reverted to the crown, by whose public spint a 
magnificent park is secured to the inhabitants of London The 
expense of its planting, SvC must have been enormous, but 
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money oailijot J)C better Kiiolit than on purposes of tins lasting 

benefit and /rational oruaim,^ 

“The plan and size of the park, is m every respect worthy 
of the nation It is larger than Hyde Park, St James’s Park, 
and the Green Park together” He^c my friend of the Literary 
Pocket Book IS m error, for Hyde since its robbery 

of part of its fair proportions by Kensington Gardeos, contains 
395 acres, St James’s and the Giten Park together, at least as 
many, and the Regent s Park only about 450 acres, exceeding 
little more than 60 acres Hyde Park alone But, to proceed 
“ And tliG trees planted m it about ten years ago are already 
Decommg umbrageous Tlic water is very extensive As you 
aie roued on it, the variety of views you come upon is admira- 
ble , sometimes you arc in a narrow stream, closely overhung by 
the branches of trees , presently you open upon a wide sheet of 
water, like a lake, with swans sunning themselves on its bosom , 
by and bye your boat floats near tlie edge of n smooth lawn 
fronting one of the villas, and then again you catch the per- 
spective of a range of superb edifices, the elevation of which is 
contrived to have the effect of one palace The park, m fact, 
IS to be belted with groups of these mansions, entirely excluding 
all sights of the streets One of them is indeed finished (it is 
now five years since this was written), and gives a satisfactory 
earnest of the splendid spirit in which the whole is to be accom 
plished There will be nothing like it m Europe The v illas in the 
intenor of the park are planted out from the view of each other, 
so that the inhabitant of each seems, in his own prospect, to be 
the sole lord of the sui rounding scenery 

“ In the centre of the park, there is a circular plantation of 
immense circumference, and m the interior of this you are m a 
perfect Arcadia The mind cannot conceive any thing more 
hushed, more sylvan, mote entirely removed from the slightest 
evidence of proximity to a town Nothing is audible there, 
except the songs of birds and the rustling of leaves Kensington 
Gardens, beautiful as they are, have nd seclusion so perfect as 
this 

“ We cannot recommend a better thing to such of oui readers 
as have leisure, than a day spent in w andenng amidst the union 
of stately objects and rural beauty which constitute the charm 
of Mary Ic bone Park ’ 
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Thus endeth our friend of "the Lttcnry Rocket and. 

•50 endeth our perambuklion round the Rcgcn^iRij^O*^* « 
Our next excursion shall intcrcslin^^pol, through 

Regent Street to Westrmnsteh} and till then, gentlemen, adieu 
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^ lifalat ga netb more bf one fears peace Ihao bjr ten year a war " 

Loao HtnoEion 

“ Vanety anJ inlr cacy is a beaaty and cxcclleeee tn Sfery otj sr of tka arts wh ck 
ailJrasatke msgioattoa aud iThyo^iaarcbtecturef 

Snt JosnoA Rbtnolds 


P\RB SQXIARB FROM IKE NEW tO*0 — ITS PEAMATI0«I A'SB PLEASVRE OroO’fD 
— STATUE OF THE DUKE OP RENT— CLASSIFICATIOS OP STATUES — PABK CRE5- 
CE^T— PORTLAND PLACE — LaNGBAU PLACE — SIE JAitES lANOHAM S MANSION 
— TUE lATE *zr JAMES WfAIT’s MANSION — ALL SOULS CHUSCD — ntOtXI 
STREET— THE CIRCUS OXFORD STREET— ST CEOROE S CHAPEL RECENT STREET 
— WALE D0\PN RECENT STREET — ^THE HARMONIC JNSTIIDTJON — THE PALACE 
LIRE ROWS or SHOPS— BOIIDIKCS, THOSE »Y MR SOANE UR NASH MR 
ASRA lAU AND OTHER ARCt ITECTS— THE QUADRANT— 'THE CIRCUS FICCA 
SILLI— MB eoHABOSS MANSION— UR NASHS CAlLEnr AAO MANSION— 
CTNITED SERVICE CLUD*UOOSE— WATERLOO PLACE— THE NEW BUrLDINCS NOW 
IN PPOCRESS ON THE SITE OP CARLTON HOUSE — REMINJSCEHCS OP THE VIEW 
OP THAT PALACE AND ITS ARCUtTECURAL SCREEN FROM RESENT STREET 

The morning is ngain auspicious to our task, ivhich I purpose 
beginmnw, where we left, off yesterday, namely, at 

Pauk Squaue 

On this spot it was originally intended to have completed the 
crescent opposite, into a circus, which would have been the 
largest circle of^huildings in Europe The foundations of the 
western quadrat of it were even laid, and the arches for the 
qpal cellars turned tor some reasons, howevei, this plan was 
abandoned, and the entire chord of the semicircle left open to 
the park, instead of being closed in by the intended half circus 
This alteration is a manifest improvement of the entire design, 
and IS productive of great benefit to the houses in the crescent 
and m Portland Place Park Square is erected in its steady 
and consists of two rows of houses, elongated upon the extre- 
mities of the crescent, and separated from the Kew Road, from 
the park, and from each other, by a spacious quadrangular aiea, 
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laid out wth planted pleasure- grounds, and enclosed by hand- 
some ornamental iron railings 

Having the use of a key for tlie day, rve ynW, as -we are early, 
take a stroll among its meandenng valks, and enjoy ourselves 
among its ambrosi^ shrubs, its natural sjanmetry and its trim 
beauty, for in an enclosed garden m the neighbourhood of 
buildmgs or other works of art, neatness, sjTnraetrj ahd trim- 
ness, approaching to elegance, are the characters that should 
be sought after by the landscape or artist gardener IIou re- 
freshingly cool and soft the velvet turf of this smoothl} shaven 
lawn IS to the feet, after coming from the and hardness of the 
gravelled road; and how delightful to the senses are the fra- 
granc) of those gaj flouers, the sjnimetr) of those beauteous 
dwarf shrubs, and the artfulness of those serpentine nalks I 
am not partial to the wild, or wlnt Gdpm calls the natural or 
picturesque manner in the domestic garden , but uould rather 
with MiUoo, 

* Add to rttired 

Tbat la Inat (vdeas talea bi» flfatore " 

Tins smoothness, tbu dressed gaiety oiTends against the laiva 
of the picturesque or Gilpm school A master in this school, 
would turn the veUet lawm into a piece of broken ground, 
would plant rugged scrubby oaks instead of flow enng shrubs, 
would break the edges of these walks, would give them the 
roughness of a new made road, would corrugate them w ith ruts, 
would defile the beauty of its whole face bj stones and brush- 
wood, and by making all rough and dirty, where all is now fair 
and smooth, would create what in his 'vocabulary he would call 
the picturesque “ ^ ^ 

So would he act by a gorgeous pie’ce of'^architecture, if it 
were as perfect as the pencil of Callicrates, or the chisel of 
Phidias could make it Let the proportion of its parts, the 
propriety of its ornaments, and the symmetry of the whole, be 
as exquisite, as ever bore Uie impress of the mint of genius , m 
Ins eye it is formal, and does not pleasb his picturesque amagi- 
nation Therefore, to gwe it the finishing touch, tlie master 
mark of currency among the people ►of picturesqUiescity, he 
would take the mallet instead of the chisel, would beat down 
one half of its splendid beauties and tlirow the mutilated mem- 
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bers around the rest'in^eaps, and call e\ullingly aloud, " be- 
hold my work’” No’^amter, he would say, could hesitate a 
moment which to choose The Parthenon m all its glories, 
during the splendid era of Pencles, a name deservedly dear to 
every lover of the fine arts, would be infenor in his eyes, to the 
same fine structure In its demolished state, when blown to 
mins by the bomb-shells of the baibanati Kcenigmarck, and 
the villainous gunpowder of the still greater baihanans of 
Turks, who desecrated it into a magazine of warlike combus- 
tibles 

* The rude and undefined masses of the overthrown temples 
of Agngentum, would please bis eye more than all the majesty 
of the Roman Forum in complete perfection He would not 
smg with Cowper, 

*' Alai r«r S eil; I rragranta n&w 

Cie acatterd where tft« tftapefy cofumD, atoocl 

Her palaeee are (lost — 

but would rather rejoice, if some tasteful minded earthquake 
would topple down St Paul’s Cathedral into a more picturesque 
object, than its finely proportioned columns, and ample cupola 
built in the form of heaven, now presents to his dilapidating 
eye , 

Let us pass, beneath these 

- ■ . ■ V - “ Shade* 

And walls beoealh aadsUera l^rown " 

under the Jfew Road into the semicircular gardens of Park 
Crescent 

Tlie statue before us is erected by public subscription to the 
memory of the late Duke of Kent,aprmce of great public spirit, 
who at the time of his lamented death, was fast working himself 
into the good graces of Ins countrymen, and rapidly winning the 
golden opinions of men It is executed in bronze by Gahagan, 
and elev ated on a granite pedestal- TheRoyal Dukeisieprescnted 
in a standing posture, dresh»ed m a field marshall’s nnifbnn, over 
which the artist has cast drapery, of his robes and collar of the 
order of the garter The attitude is simple and unaffected, and 
with the bust is very like the royal personage that it represents. 
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The figure is heroic, that is, between the natural and colossal 
size's, being seven feet two inches in height Its weight of 
metal is, I understand, about two tons ' 

This statue of his majesty’s lamented brother, is m a manly 
eneigetic style , but coarse m execution, and vulgar m concep- 
tion As a likeness of a duke, and as an imitation of a Entish 
general, of royal rank, there is but little fault to find As a 
figure m modem costume it is vastly superior to that of another 
ropl duke (Cumberland) m Cavendish Squarp , but infenor ttf 
Flaiman's Lord Howe, m Westminster Abbey Imitation is 
the means," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ not the end of art, it is 
employed by the sculptor as the language by which his ideas 
are presented to the mind of the spectator Poetry and elocu- 
tion of every sort make use of signs, but those signs are arbi- 
trary and conventional The sculptor employs the representa- 
tion of the thing itself, but still as a means to a higher end— 
as a gradual ascent always advancing towards faultless form 
and perfect beauty ” The essence of sculpture is correctness, 
and thus far the artist of this statue has accomplished lus pur- 
pose , but we look m vain for dignity of cbancter in this mere 
portrait of the royal duke 

Mr Gahagan has done well however in abandoning the hnea 
and thoraea of the Roman school, and has arranged the military 
costume of the day with becoming effect. The ducal robe 
supplies the place of the impenal paludameutmn, with appro* 
pnateness, and he has arranged it with skill 

The sculptor’s art, m the present day, js both a limited and a 
difficult oue , for it will be in vain for Inm to hope to surpass 
the splendid relics of Grecian art, that have reached our times 
The painter on the contrary has a wider field, and his ancient 
rivals Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apelles, live but m the histo- 
rian’s volume The Apollo, the Venus, the Laocoon and the 
T*hidian marbles of the Parthenon remain as proofs of the per- 
fection to which the genius of the ancients brought this science 
of abstract form 

As we are upon the subject of drapery,— J,bo Greeks seldom 
used it in their sculpture, and the Roma^ Almost always, yet 
did the Greeks surpass the Romans, ev^ iif tlfi^ department 
of the art So completely was the nakpd statue reckoned of 
Cirppl? wnrlmnnshiT). that Plmv fbook S\X 1 V chan 5 ^ 63^8 the 
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Romans called all the unclothed male statues, Achillean statues, 
on acl^^nt of the number of statues of which they had of that 
Grecian ^ero armed only ■with his javelin 

The Romans named their draped military statues after the 
name of the costume in which they were clothed , and the 
statues belonging to persons of the cinl class from the older of 
vestments in which they were arrayed They also napied them 
Equestrian, Pedestrian or Cumled, as tKfey wer^^-istlier on 
horseback, on foot, or seated m the Curule chair ^ 

Thus might we form a classification of modem statues, and, 
uhile we repose m this delightful alcove, I will try my hand 
The statue of Charles the First at Channg Cross, we would 
call Equestnan as to its class, and joyal as to its order That 
now before us is Pedestrian, and royal That of his Grace of 
Bedford, in Russell Square, Pedestrian, ducal from his robes, 
and agncuUural from its attributes and accessones Charles 
Pox at the other end of Bedford Place, Cumled and Sena- 
tonan The grand portrait of Lord Mansfield, by Flaxman, 
m Westminster Abbey, Cumled in class and Judicial m order 
But this IS not the way to go through ''our purposed suivey of 
the new buildings of the metropolis, m which 1 promised to 
accompany jou Therefore, X must leave it to your future 
leisure to complete tny classification of modem statuary 
Now let us pass round one side of Park Crescent, and, as 
the sun is darting his hottest beams upon us, the eastern 
quadrant will be the more shady of the two The great size 
of this semicircle of mansions is mbre imposing in effect than 
the details are choice in selection, which is the prevailing vice 
of Mr> Nash’s style He comprehends a whole, he grasps the 
extremities, he achieves variety — that vanety and intncacy 
uhich the accoiqphshed Sir Joshua Reynolds considered as a 
beauty and excellence worthy of being adopted into architec- 
ture but he sees not the detail, he either neglects it or despises 
it, and certainly does not look at his art ■with a microscopic eye 
He does not finish in architectnre like Denner or the Dutch 
masters in painting , hut to pursue the analogy, designs like 
a painter in fresco, and thinks with Jlichael Aiigiolo, that 
a finished or exqmsite detail m architecture is like oil 
painting in the sister art, fit employment only for women and 
children 
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This ond of Porfhiid Phce is aUo Lj Mr ^asb, \ ho 1 ai 
joined his broad style to the finicking finish of the Slessrs 
Adams, mth good eflect 'Uitipodes can be more ojipositi 
than the styks of these masters and jet there is somewhat ol 
resemblance Both are fond of decoration, and both lay it on 
with profusion but the former docs not bedizen his extenors w ith 
confectionary so much as the latte*", and h« stvie is more bold 
It is also more pure, as approaching nearer to the Palladian 
and ancient Roman, while that ot the latter is of the de- 
praved school of the middle and lower empire The palace ol 
Diocletian, at Spalatro is the Mapun Apollo of the Adadjs &, 
as their buddings about the Adelpbi, and tlic centre part of 
Portland Place, which we arc now approaching, arc striking 
proofs hlany of their works, howcici, arc of a racic chaste 
and manly character, as the front of the Duke of Bedfords 
house, in St James s Square, the house of the Society for the 
Lncoungement of Arts, S>.c m the Adelphi , the ofTce of the 
Amicable Society iii Serjeants’ Inn , the street front of Draper s 
Hall, m Tlirogmorton Street, and a few others of the *ame 
character, whose names I do not at present remember Rash 
also aims at more variety and intncacj of form than the 
Adams s, and Ins obtained more general bcautj , but has been as 
unsuccessful in the puntj of his detail, as the united. brethri.n ,*■ 
though from a different cause—he from overlooking it, they 
fiom a bad taste, dented from the Roman cchool of Spalatro 

Portland Place, from its size and the consequence of its 
houses, is one of the most spacious and magnificent streets m 
the metropolis and, in its day, was one of the mo'st architectural 
that had beei elected Moreotcr, the novelty of the stjle, the 
great width of the street, which is 125 feet in breadth, pro 
dneed, when first eicclefl, a sinking effect. The style of its 
architecture, however, is feeble and efFcmiinte, and is rendeied 
tame by the bolder executions of more modem arclntects with 
which it IS surrounded 

It extends from Park Crescent on the north to Lapgham 
Place on the south, where it was terminated an Adams s dajs, 
by Tolev House, which has been taken down for Mr Nashs 
improvLinents The houses are Iofl\, elog^, l^nd well suited 

• Sn they ealleil lhcm«eUes in that frstenul wa oa ol liar talect^iT AilcIptiL” 
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for the more opulent classes of the community, but are, as }oii 
may perceive, deficient m boldness and relief 

This isolated mansion on our lefl, which stands so far behind 
the others, was the dwelling of that very distinguished orna 
ment of our profession, the late James Wyatt, who designed 
and built it foi himself The front which now faces Portland 
Place, was in his time the rear or back front, and looked into 
the gardens of Foley House, and that which looks up Foley 
Place to the eastward, was the principal front This accounts 
foi the plainness of the elevation, which has had, since the 
death of its able original proprietor, a Done portico added to 
the centre door, by way of some distinction, and also to serve 
ns an occasional entrance from Portland and Langham Places, 
lor it stands on neutral ground between the two 
The front next Foley Place, is well worth looking at, not 
only as being the work of one of our most tasteful and oiigmal 
aichiLects, but from its own intrinsic beauties It is also me 
morable, as being one of the fiiet architectural fronts that was 
covered with the stucco, first introduced into this country by 
"Mr Wyatt, and known by the name of Roman cement It rs 
Bupeiioi in every way to the oil cement of Adams, which has 
nenshed to the core, while the induration of Mr Wyatts is 
perfect to this hour, and appears likely to equal that of tlie 
finest stone 

Let us walk round by the new church, and take a survey of 
this very elegant fagade, which is nearly lost to the eye of taste, 
by the dirt with which it is covered 
It consists of a centre, and two pretty pavilion like wings, 
which are decorated with elegant bassi rilievi, and give value, 
"as the painters call it, to the receding front which stands within 
them The principal, or entrance story, has three spacious 
openings coveied with segmental arches the centre of which 
IS occupied by a classically designed door of beautiful propor- 
tions and the side apertures with Venetian windows The 
spaces between the chord and Circumference of the arches, are 
decorated with delicate sculptures after the antique 

The drawing room and chamber stones, are embellished with 
pilasters or ante of a Corinthian older, selected from the portico 
at Athens, the horns of whose abacus contrary to those of 
every othenexample, coAie to points instead of being cut off 
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The whole is siirmountcd by a handsome entablature, blocLing 
course, and balustrade 

For elegance of detail, for haimon) of proportion, for good * 
taste, aud a chaste suaiit} of domestic propriety, con«!idonnp 
its size, this handsome liouse is not surpassed by any in the 
metropolis It is now the rtsidcnce of Colonel "Mark IVilks, 
of Kirby, m the Isle of Man, who was governor of the island 
of St. Helena, before it was occupied by the commissioners for 
Uic detention of the Emperor ICapoleon 
We must return into Portland Place for a few minutes The 
house, that almost immediately adjoins this of Colonel Wilks, 
wath the cupola, balustrade, and Corinthian pilasters of Palladiau 
character, is the residence of Sir Antliony Carlisle, the late 
professor of anatomj of the Royal Academy It composes 
\Yenwith the adjoining mansions and small plantations, and 
although petite m style, from the want of height in the stones, 
forms a pretty picturesque accessory to the gronpe 
The island of houses that stands between Sir Anthony s 
pavilion and the church, is by Mr Nash, and in his prevailing 
stjle , aa are those opposite, which, however, arc of better pro- 
portions This IS Langham Place, named hffer Sir James 
langham, the worthy baronet who occupies the aalla looking 
mansion and pleasure grounds at the bottom, Langham House 
IS al^o by Mr Nash, and is a very good 'example of his best 
style, \aned, architectural, and well rchmetl by appropnate 
breaks and projections It carries upon its lace, good sense, 
sound taste, and appropriate character It is a city or rather 
a town villa, and not a street mansion, built with a front and 
no aides, as if waiting for its next door neighbour to be built 
against its party walls Whereas, this has side as well as front 
elevations, st'\nds as if meant to stand, detached with cornices 
and architectural ornaments and openings on e\ ery side, bidding 
as it were, all loving buildings to keep their distances, and 
nothing to approach but living creatures and beauteous shrubs 
It looks as if the original design iras drawn at once in perspec- 
tive, and the front and flanks designed together with the pencil 
of an artist, and that tlie drawing board and formal geometneal 
elevation had nothing to do with its composition This is the 
variety, combination and composition that distinguishes the 
artist from the artisan 
i 
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Tlie Mcw froLi this tisteful Palladnn \illa, up Portland 
Place, IS stnlvingly grand •'nd tffective The \ista is one of 
the finest m this fine part of tlie metropolis, finished as it is, by 
the pamdisiacal views of the park It is an inclined plane oT 
aichitectural beiutj , rising from the spot whence we are viewing 
it, to a chmav of scenic perfi-ction, m the distance, that cannot 
be paralleled in Europe, whether we consider the wealth that 
it embodies, the salubntj of the site winch surrounds it, or the 
optical beauty which results from tins charming combination of 
architecture, sculpture and landscape gardening 

The season of the year too, adds to the beauty of the passing 
seen® It IS now the middle of the London season, the tow n is 
resplendently full, the weather as splendidly gay and exhiluating, 
the inhabitants all life and bustle, and the circumstance of the 
last drawing room for the season being held to day, makes this 
opulent and fashionable quarter of the town as lively as an 
ant-hill Every equipage is bearing towards Regent Street, m 
its way to the palace 

This splendid carriage, wth the armed hey-dnke behind it, 
■coming out of Duchess Street, is Prince Esterhazy’s, which 
contains diamonds enough to purchase n manor The crowd 
now surrounding the carnages and front of the house on the 
left, just abpyu ^V■eymo«th Stiect, are waiting to see the 
splendid cortpgc of the Pnocc de Poligmo the Piench Ambas- 
sador, ivho IS gpijig to pa) the respects of his royal master 
Charles X to-puc^Justly popular sovereign The Spanish 
Ambassador oil tfi| oppo'ite Ride, and the newly acknowledged 
Colombian rainis?ei, Count Ilurtad, his neighbour, are also pre- 
paring to join in the same gratifying cciemonj 

I «:ay, gratifying, when I reflect upon the different feelings 
that actuated our public men, dunng the last desolating and 
expensive -i^ar, wh^n jivalrj lu bloodshed and horrors devas- 
tated the finest couobits in Europe j and now, when our greatest 
’ivvdn'/iisVi't ’«! '/ii Vfi'enrfin-e, -m 
the fine arts, in science, irt all the el^ancies that adorn and 
support human nature In these instances all pariicslWr^the 
gamers, foi even the unsuccessful for tlie parimounf^r^wfflEp 
a profit, whilst, m wai', the veiy conqueror} are awful 

Now let us cross “01 cr to the portico of the soutliniSDn 

1 iiil<linf' of LTin^1inm7Pli/»» ntirl f'll.A n Innl fhp 
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onginality of All Soul’s Charch Stay’ our station here, if the 
carnages of the noble ambassadors do not rout us from our 
post, IS one of the best The portico and wing of that house, 
with the hatchment over it, bang an agreeable contrast to the 
church, and ivith the superb coach manufactory of Messrs 
Marks, in the distance, form an architectural picture of no 
small beauty See the pnut of All Souls Church.^Langham 
Place 

The circular perystyle of the whunsical Ionic portico, the 
capitals of which are composed of winged cherubim, whose 
heads peer between the volutes with which their wings are 
intennmglmg, like owls displayed on the posts of a Dutch 
bam, hare a very good and very original effect from the situa- 
tion where we now stand The circular tower within it, that 
pierces the soffit of the portico, is solid and effective, and where 
it rises above the balustrade that crowns the comice, into a oii'- 
cular stylobate to the Corinthian Peripteral temple that forms 
the bell-tower, it is really productive of beauty, m form and 
propoition Nor am I disposed, now my e)e has become some- 
what used to the danng novelty, to object to the gothic innova- 
tion of the smpahng spire, with its sharpened iron apex, placed 
as a bmal to the Dsdalian beauty of the campanile, as som^ 
have done, who with more of wit than love for ^gmalityj have 
compared it to a flat candlestick surmounted by a thick candle, 
and a little non fit extinguisher upon its top ' 

Elegancies, like the steeples of Bow and of- St Bndes, 
would cloy, if stuck over every church and chapel m the me- 
tropolis, and to omit all the ciedit due to Mr Nash for lils 
bold ongmality in this singular tower and spire, would be un- 
fair, for it really possesses much inlnnslc beauty of form, and is 
no mean ornament to the neighbourhood > 

The manufactoiy of Me^re Marks and Son beyond it, would 
have been admired, even for a mansion, in the plain times of the 
Portman Square architects, but is now lost among the archi- 
tectural beauties of the new metropolis in the nineteenth cen- 
tury <• 

The architectural fajade to the fronts of the row of stable- 
offices fronting the coach-makers is a-skilful contrivance to 
conceal an obvious defect, and is highly creditable to the skill 
of the architect, as well as an architectural emibelhshracnt'to 
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the neighbourhood ni® htUe continuous portico of the D( 
order, appended to the front of the dead wall, is a ha] 
thought, and produces one of those pretty accidental efh 
that an original design often wants 

There is also much novelty and picturesque effect, m 
otherwise clumsy piers and sepulchral arches of the east 
trance story to the houses between this pait and Marg? 
SireAt , and the depth, of tUeu recesses affords a solid base 
the superstructure of the elevation 

Here we approach the commercial portions of the street, i 
in no part of Mr Nash’s style is he more happy than in 
adaptation of his means to his end The style of architect 
now assumes a different appearance The portion vve have j 
left, as forming the isthmus between wealth and commerce 
composed of smaller bouses, which can be let at smaller re 
than either those of the continent of fashion that sve 
leaving, or those of the great peninsula of commerce that 
are approaching They are also of that dual character t 
partakes both of the shop and the private house, and can 
used for either as circumstance® require 
Non, there is nothing doubtful m style, wide handsc 
fronts, calculated for broad showy shop-Tvindows, wherein go 
and loUfiufSctured articles of the most splendid descnpti 
aucH'urthe- neighbouring world of wealth and fashion are 
daily want of, may be displayed to the greatest advantage, s 
wide private doors foi entrance to the handsome upper api 
raents, for letting as furnished lodgings to the teropOrarynsit 
of Ihe metropolis, are the prevailing characters 
These spots were let to the original builders at heavy groui 
rents, and consequently the rents of the houses are proportiona' 
high, and nothing but the costhnefis of the articles, and the gi 
quantity of theqi^ which are sold, could enable the shop-keep 
and tradesmen to pay them and procure a Imng profit. 1 
nvalry of many persons of the same occupations prevent < 
tortion, and keep the goods sold in this splendid mart of rei 
trade at moderate pnees 

The architecture of the shop^ is •various, and sufficicn 
whimsical m places to plqase the demon of fashion, but 
Can be changed as the fashion of the day, or the character 
the goods to be displayed withia them require the Iroi 
being supported oa slender on columns wnthm them 
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Tlie style of the elevations above the cornices of the shops, ic 
of the vaaed character of the Italian school, and of course I's 
highly picturesque , and the domestic arrangements of the 
dwelling houses are remarkably well adapted to th6 architec- 
tural facades of the extenor. This is indeed a portion of our 
art in which Mr. Nash eminently excels, and which has rendered 
his majestic design of Regerft Sl?tet so much the admiration of 
strangers and intelligent fqfeigncrs For, as Waller sweetly 
sung. 


, tbo gk amased, an oat oe glt> ar kin^t. 

To MO aach pon«r CRiptojed ui paactfil Ibinga 
Tbcj lut not orge it to tbf dmdful £eIJ , 

Tbe talk it tasitt (a destroy than LuilJ ** 

The circus which unites, or rather amalgamates Regent 
Street with Oxford Street, is of a continuous stjle of archi- 
tecture ^nth the houses abo^e it, and its form, which takes off 
the inlerseclional angles, is one of the best that can be devised 
for the purpose It gives an air of grandeur and^of space to 
the streets, and a free circulation of air to the houses It 
affords facilities to carnages and horsemen in turning Tfom one 
street to the other, and is os elegant in form as It la-JuscfuI tn 
apphcation * 

The building on the opposite side of the street, wnth two 
turrets and a cupola, just below Pnnees Street, is the chipel of 
St George, a tasteful production of Mr. C. R. Cockerell, whose 
travels and researches m Greece have added much to our know- 
ledge of the Bubliire architecture of the ancient Greeks 

As Mr Cockerell is so classical an architect, he need not 
fear seventy of cnticism upon his designs, therefore if you please 
wewnll walk over to Welch and Hawes’s musical repository, and 
.V* ilsssiimj” .from Jh.® .vnml/iv' Alw 

saloon ' 

In the composition of this church, Air. Cockerell had that 
gem of Sir Chnstopher Wren's, the intenor of St Stephen, 
Walbrook, in his mind's eye , and as the only difference that 
ever arose between the tasteful architect of the building before 
us and myself, was which of ns b9«fe the greatest veneration' 
for the memory of Sir Chnstopher^c shall most likeK not differ’ 
much as to an application of sqdie of the intricacy and laneij 
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of ihe scliool of Wrtn, to the scrcre Bimplicity of the architcc- 

iiirc of oncjcnt Greece. 

The building w of Uiat order of nncienl temples «hich ne 
nil prmtjlc, that havinj; columns only in the front ; and is 
he second order of sicred building*, according to Vitninus. 
It is of llie Ionic order of columns, and has a portico to the 
nave, and wing* w uh cubical turrets to tlie aisles. «Sre the print 
oj" St. Cfofge’i Chnpel, Jte^fitt Street. 

Tlic portico is tclrastyle, willi columns of that species of the 
bi'iic order, tliat uns used by the ancient GreeVs in the temple 
«if Mincrs-a Polns, ot Priene, a city of Ionia, near Miletiis. 
iloliind th»‘ two outer cohimns are antm of elegant proportions, 
llaiil.ing n r » \ 114 pronaos or porch which contains the en- 
trance doom-aj This is of antique fonn, and of just projKir- 
tions. Tlie |>orlico is cosere<l ssiih a peiliment of an eatmnely 
elesanl and antique fonn, turmountesl by ncroteria, which how- 
rver, at present, suppcitt nothing. 

llie wings arc comjKrtesI of two antcr, one of which supports 
the epMtjhuni or arehitrasccf tlie portico, and the Other forms 
the extremity of the building lietwern the front ami flml. 
The entihlaturo is earned through the sshole eomiioslijon, 
brrsbing over luth portico and flanks. Tlie architruTo his three 
fires, a* in the original eimiple; the fricie I* plain, the cornice 
IS decorated with slcnteU »n the I'ctl mould, and with lion's 
I "jds after the anliqup in the cvTOalinin. 

I know not whsi the ibstnct surrcior would say to yU. 
Ceurkerrll, if his lion’s beads wtiw «|miits to cany thr water 
friri the rttof after the ,^t^en^3n manner, essting tlieir liquid 
wlo'if ijp>n the hnds of the l,eauX and lielles that perambulate 
tb*- broad and Imvliome |‘asen»enl from ihcir carnages to the 
•p*eo h I si ops on a ihowery da). 

Tlje anu jrrjecl luiliciently In eiihrr flank, to exhibit its 
•“I'.tT { fT’.iorlK/n and a part of the #Me walls rf the rhaj’eh 
wl.i'h art' ruttieairt] •/jusre sinkings to reitk the rmit'e* of 
n cn*Tr4jwt«; Irnre with ihfjv* of the ffotit. Hetwreo 
ihrfrt'.lsrf iheoeij^, {rj each wi.ig,l*a srry handwiroe 
f re. With Greeisn tlfT^orgs, and fvbirsr<l the prwmJ of 

I’ewsMta strAin;^ (.rr'llr to those in the flsfiks 

On esrS Win,* ts rsited r IwstKalesl atlrf, • .tTno„'-ti-I It a 
sr-*c'd»ts ar.l n 1-fty I lt-k«f ^ en-’f*- ; 
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wRich supports a second that forms a base to four antffi, one at 
each angle of a cubical campanile or bell tower The order of 
which these towers are composed, is a species of Done, some- 
what resfembimg that of the Chotagic monument of Thrasyllus, 
at Athens. The ant® are snnnounted by a lofty entablature, 
consisting of architrave, fneze itnd ebrmee in due proportion, 
crowned by a moulded parapet,' which l^reaks over every part 
of the centre and conceals the roofs ’ ^ 

The eastern faces of the walls, between the ant®, are divided 
into ten square panels , flie sides are decorated with the two 
upper panels, the lower part being plain , and the whole of 
them tfte ornamented by sculptured bosses Those of the 
upper panels are perforated, to 8*Tve as a passage for the sgund ^ 
of the bells , 

Between the towers (to see which, however, we had better 
%valk a short distance towards Oxford Street), is a lofty capaci 
ous hemispherical cupola, ivitb glazed panels for the admission 
of light to the interior of the chuich 
This cupola, together mth this mode of distributing bght to 
the interior, is more iq the Italian style of architectute than in 
the Grecian Not that I mean to assert that we" litive many 
existing remains of Greek cupolas, or any finer than that of 
the Pantheon , but that it is not such a cupola as an architect 
of ancient Greece would hav^ appropnated to such an edifice 
Yet it is soTccedent from tlie portico, is so mixed with the ar/dn 
tecture of the adjoining houses, and is so little connected with 
the composition of the front arrangement that it must be par 
doned for the sake of the good cfF^et'which it produces m the 
very handsome intenor, which, as F said before, is founded upon 
that of Wren s grficKul example, St Steplien Walbrook 
Thfe. ^effect from Ibis' spot, flanked by the x^ell filled and 
hands6mely displ&yed shops on each side of the towers, breaking 
against those biddings beyond it, and relieved by those of the 
other Bide of the ^heet, is peculiarly fine and vaned* The cu 
pola comes upon tlii eye like that of an eastern mosque, the glass 
panels -sjiarkling with the gilding rays of the sun , whilst the 
circular C^nnthian pavilion, on the opposite side of the street 
makes'a bciutiful Yore-ground mass for a picture of this oiigmal 
•nd tas/efui building Seeplalet^St George s Chapel 
The ro^ of Corinthian houses, to the northward of St 
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George’s chapel, rs a great and manifest improvement upon the 
plain dingy brick elevations of our ancestors The shops, pro- 
jecting as they do from the line of the architectural elevations 
above, serve as a kind of perforated and decorated stylobate 
to the Corinthian order of the one and tivo pair stones The 
pilasters are arranged in pairs and singly, to accommodate 
them and their interpilastenngs, to thfe openings of the windows, 
and the divisions of the party walls 
The entablature, which is complete, after the best Roman 
specimens, is surmounted by a blocking course, on which is 
raised a well proportioned Attic order of dwarf pilasters, with 
cormce and parapet The windows of this story are nearly square, 
and at the same time are both appropriate to their purposes 
and in unison with the architectural character of the structure 
These houses, by being built an entire story loftier than those 
which adjoin Mr Cockerells chapel, create an agreeable va- 
riety and a beautiful undulation of form that is highly pictur 
esque and pleasing to the eye 

A cup of coffee, or some other slight refreshment, would, I 
conceive, be agreeable to us, and after a short repose from our 
labours, this very hot morning, we can resume our excursion 
fhis important winding up of our machine, which poor hu- 
manity so often requires, and which poor humamty is so de- 
lighted to have done, being now accomplished, we will cross 
, over to the chapel, and from the western side of the street take 
a penscopic view of the eastern side 

That long range of building, which reaches from the comer 
of Argyle Place to the shop buddings, with a contmuous por- 
tico of tennmi, is the Harmonic Institution of Messrs Welsh 
and Hawes, which fs conriefcted with the establishment for- 
meily called the A’rgyle Rooms , where the celebrated Pic me 
Society, under the guidance of Colonel Greville, the Odecha 
Tologeium, a long named institution for long winded-spouters 
and oiher zansical snd ^lu^ctcsl societies irece fortaedy held 
The Harmonic Institution was ongyially h speciei of share- 
holding joint stock company, associated for the publicatiot 
of musical compositions, and other objects connected witl 
that fascinating art But it is now conducted |ntirely ^ 
the two eminent musical professors wfio^e nafn^'it beai^. 
The portico of termini, capitals formed of thC -heajls oj 
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females, and executed by Mr’ J G Bubb, produce n pleasing 
vanety next the street; but at the same tune an unpleasant 
darkness m the rooms within. This rises as much from the 
want of height in the lower story, to which I beheve the archi 
tect, Mr Nash, was confined, as from the projections of the 
portico itself • 

The western part of Lbndon is as much indebted to the taste 
for architectural splendour of our present Sovereign, as the city 
formerly was to that of Charles II, in whose father’s xeign a 
love for art began to be cultivated by the nch and well educated 
part -of the community. 

*In this respect the wise measures of our present Ling are m 
opposition to the cautious, but perhaps m those days' necessarj 
policy of some of our eathet mondrchs, whd were fearful that 
the metropolis would grow at the expense of the coiftitrj, and 
become as a head too large for the body 'With these news, 
our good old Queen iQess, as she is familiarly called, passed an 
act (35 Elii c 6 ) for the restraint of new buildings, conveilmg 
great houses mto several tenenteots, and for restraint of inmates 
and inclosures, and from building on any but old foundations^ 
in and near the cities of London and Westminster 3ut 
majesty’l taste, which rejected a pictorial prayer book, afid conf- 
manded Zncchero to paint her portraits without sha(fow 8 , was 
never proverbially great, either m painting or in architecture 
Hei suijcessoT too, the cautious James, conceived also that' 
London ivas increasing in size beyond Ins conceptions ofvme- 
tropohtan propriety, and that its inhabitants cultivated metro- 
politan architecture beyond what pleased the Bntish Solomon, 
who dealt out his wishes like Commands, iii oracular apothegms 
and pedantic proverbs This monarch, as Lord Bacon informs 
ns, was wont to be pressing upon the country gentlemen to 
JASvadsiv .fw sseis-, AW dw .wrad.'? 

sometimes say to them, Gentlemen, m London you are like 
ships in a sea, which show like nothing , but in 5 our country 
Villages you are ships m a nver, which look like great things ’ 

To persons who, Iii.e Cobbett, think our vast and increasing 
metropolis a wen rather^ than a sound and well-proportioned 
^ead, suited to the Herculean feme of the Bntish empire, 
reply may be made, that London in TiiE NixETEENTii Cen- 
TURv is not as it was m the fifteenth, the metropolis of England 
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alone , but th-^t it is noiv the metropolis and mart of the united 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, of our immense colonics 
and territorial possessions m the East Indies that communica- 
tions With every part of which, by our impioved roads, coaches^ 
tlie important discovery of the agency of steam, and other 
means of locomotion, arc of ten times the case and rapi- 
dity of former days, and, Unt vast ns has been the increase of 
buildings inland about the metropolis, the important facts in 
political oiconomy arc elicited, that neither is it at present oier- 
huilt, nor inhahitanls wanting for the colonics of toivns that 
arc now surrounding the ancient capital of England , nor, nhat 
is jet of greater importance, has any part of the country, or 
any provincial town or city, suffered loss or decrease, by the 
gain and increase of London 

So steady has been the locreusc of London since the restora- 
tion of the ancient poucr of oiir kin^ over every branch of the 
state, and the consequent capulsion of foreign power over our 
domestic policy, by the reformation, that its contemplation is 
almost startling So great has been the increase of knowlcdgo, 
by that great diffuser of learning, which no longer debarred the 
people from instruction, nor made on exclusive coile of the 
priesthood for the benefit of a foreign state, that no memorial 
of gratitude wc can eier raise, would be adequate to the debt 
wc owe to OUT enlightened and enlightening forefathers, who were 
mstrumenta! in this vital change in the policy of our country 

The growth of ^.ondon m the reign of James I tvas pro- 
digious Sir William Petty computes Us pppulation to have 
doubled itself e>ery’forty years, from the jear 1600, conse- 
quently, in 1680 It must bavt contained four times as many in- 
habitants as u possessed at the beginning of the century Al- 
tliough James feddeavoured to dn>e his opulent subjects from 
the metropolis lo their country residence^ few of our monarchs 
had a greater number, or more splendid palaces, than the suc- 
cessor of Elizabeth, whose metropolitan ^rchUeclophob{a he 
seemed to inherit with her croirn Not content wath reproving 
and exhorting his nobles and country magnates, as Lord Bacon 
records, m imitation of his predecessor, he also issued several 
proclamations against the increase of new buildings in London 
and Westminster, yet, at the same time, had both. the incon 
sistency and the good taste to employ Inigo Jones, notwith 
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standing his staunch papism, to build for him his splendid 
palace of Whitehall; whose banqueting house and splendid 
ceiling, by Rubens, together with its entire design, > for , 
the presei ration and knowledge of which we are indebted to >. 
the patriotic liberality of the Earl of Burlington, attest the 
grand imagination, sound taste and liberality, of both the 
king and his architect 

Several edicts were, according to old Stowe, the histonan, 
thus issued. One of them forbade all manner^ of buildings 
mthm the city, and a circuit of one mile thereof Among its 
enactments was the salutary one to a city built of timber; that 
henceforward all new buildings should have their ^Dre fronts 
built of stone or bnck ; and some offenders were censured m i 
the star chamber for offending against its regulations^#,'' ' 

From this period we may date the reformation of the archi- ' 
tecture of London, which is also much indebted to the genius 
and industry of luigo Jones, the king’s chief architect 

Of the pnncipal reformers of taste* among the learned 
and noble men of this period, the great Loni) Chancellor 
Bacon stands m the foremost rank; and bis published opi> 
nions on architecture and gardening, arc decisive proofs of the ' 
correctness of his taste IIis maxim, ihat houses are (/lalt to 
hie tri and not to look on. should never be foi^lten by tho do- , 
niestic architect ; and his descnption of a palace, ih opposition 
to such huge buildings as the Vatican, the SscimaTi and 'some 
others, ,which he pithily observes, have scarce a fair room in 
them, is clta^ctenstic of the best architectural style of this 
penod, which Inigo Jones, Sib Henry Wotton and him- 
self had so much improved. 

As we purpose taking a preliminary view of tlie new palace 
now building near Buckingham Gate, St James’s Park, pre- 
vious to its completion, for my hereafter full, true and particular 
account of its glones , for I hold it a maxim religiously to be 


observed, that every architect has a nght to exclaim to the 
premature cntics, stay^l tt bejinishedt^a. short account of this 
^egant mmded man'^^ea for a palace mav be a good pre- 
parative 

^ He informs his ref^^ (you will find the details in his ad- 

S irable volume of e^ys), and his opinions carry weight wiih 
BIT of discernment, '-^^at they could, not have a peyfect palace 
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except tljcy had t«o 6e\eral sulcs, one for the hanqxict, fes- 
tivals and tnumphs , and the other for the household and for 
dwelling These sides he ordams should he not onlj returns, 
but parts of the front, and should be uniform without, though 
•severally partitioned iviihm , and to be on both sides of a great 
and stately tower in the midst of the front, that as it were 
jomctli them together on cither hand He desires to have on 
the banqueting side, m front, onl^ one goodly room above 
stairs, of above forty feet in height, and under it a room for a 
dressing or preparing place m times of tnumph How fir 
Inigo Jones followed this advice, may I e seen jn comparing jt 
with his design for the new palace at Wiitchall, of which the 
' preseifl grand -nud imposing chapel w as one of four such build 
mgs, and intended by the architect for the banqueting bouse 
On the other side, which is the household or dwelling side, the 
noble and learned architect would have it divided at the fir«t 
into a hall and chapel, with a partition between, both of good 
state and ample dimensions These apartments were not to go 
oil the length, but to have at the further end a winter and sum- 
mer parlour, and under these rooms, a fair and large cellar sunk 
under ground, and bkomsc some privy kitclicns, with buttenes, 
*■ pantnes and the like As for the tower, he would have it of 
tw(J stones, each eighteen fectvliigh above the two wings, and 
handsome leads upon the top, baluslradcd, with statues inter- 
posed , and the same tower to be divided into rooms as shall 
be thought fit The stairs, he directs, to be formed upon a fair 
open newel, and finely railed in with images of wood, cast into 
a brass colour, and a very fair landing place at the top I 
give you nearly the learned chancellor's own words, for 1 am 
against modernising into fashionable cant, the nervous and 
sinewy language of the time of Elizabeth, of Shakspeare and 
of Bacon, particularly of the philosophical architect himself, 
whose sublime idea for a riyal palace I, am now repeating to 
you, borrowang, not stealmg, from the nch storehouse of his 
•splendid imagination I 

His lordship commands, that by no means should the servants 
dining rooms be in any of these lowei rooms , for otherwise, he 
says, you will have the servants' dinners after your own , for 
the steam of it will come up as in a tunnel And so much for 
the front , only he directs the height of the first story to be 
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sixteen feet, the upper he had before ordered at about fortv 
feet 

Beyond this front he designed a fair court, but three sides of 
It were to be of a far lower building than the front , and m all 
the four corners of the court, handsome staircases castinto-turrets 
on the outside, and not inthm the row of buildings themselves 
But these toners were not to be of the height of the front, but 
rather proportionable to the lower building He would not 
have this court paved all over, because it would strike up a 
great heat m summer , but only some side walks, with a cross, 
and the quarters laid with grass, kept shorn, but not too close 
The row of return, on the banqueting side, was to be divided 
into stately galleries, in which were to be three or five cupolas 
in the length of it, placed at equal distances, and embellished 
with fine coloured windows of several woiks On the house- 
hold side, were to be chambers of presence and ordinary enter- 
tainment, with some bedchambers , and all three sides were* to 
be formed as a double house, without thorough lights on the 
sides, that there might be rooms from the sun both forenoon 
and afternoon He would have it so disposed, tliat there might 
be rooms both for summer and winter , shady for summer, and 
warm for winter ' 

Instead of describing an ideal palace, one wouldnlmost think 
It was the philosophical Plmy the younger, describing his Ttis- 
culum or Laurentinum to his fnends 

But to proceed with the ChancelloPp royal palace he com 
plains of some fair houses, that were so full of glass, that one 
cannot tell, he says, w here to go to be out of the sun oi the cold 
Bowed windows he held to be good, except for cities, m respect 
to the umformity toward the street, as being pretty retiiing 
places for conferencej-and at the same time 'keeping off both 
the sun and the wind, |pr that, he ohseiv^, which would 
strike almost through the tooict, doth scari^paSs^the window 
He would, however, confine them to few in number, not ex- 
ceeding four in the court on the sides only 

Beyond this court, he would have an inner court of the same 
square and height, which was to be environed with a garden 
on all sides , and in the inside cloistered or porticoed on pU 
sides, upon beautiful and well proportioned archc's, as high as 
the first story On the under story, towards the garden, it was 
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to be turned to a grotto, or place of shade or estivation , and 
only have opening and windows towards the garden, and he 
level upon the flpoi*, and no way sunk under ground, to avoid 
damps He proposed alsd a foutttaiil, or some fair composition 
of statues* in the midst of this coutt, which was to be paved 
as the othfei ctmft These buildings were intended for privy 
no Ivnli aaJ ej}^ forpnry g3?Jsr/^s, nhereoi 
one u as to be for an infirmary oh the second story, in case the 
prince, or any special person, should be sick, to have cham 
bers, antichambers, bedchambets &c joining to it Upon the 
ground story h^ -a ould have a fair gallery, upon columns, to 
take the prospect and enjoy the freshness of the garden At 
both corners of the futther side, by way of return, he directs 
Iwo delicate or nch cabinets to be formed, daintily paved, riclJy 
tKinged, glazed ^vith crystalline glass, and a nch cupola in the 
midst, and all other elegancie"* that might be thought upon 
In the upper'^allery he wished there nnglit be «ome fountains 
running in divers places from the wall, with other convomencjes 
of that nature 

And thus much, says our philosophical architectunl theonst, 
for the model of the palace , save that there must be, before 
you com© m th© front, three courts, and a gi een court, plain, with 
a wall about it , a second court of the same, but more cmbel 
lished, with little turrets, or rather ornaments, upon tlie wall, 
.r ihyd ^ make & square the frerrt, hut not to 
be built, nor yet inclosed, with a naked wall , but enclosed 
with terraces, leaded aloft, and fairly garnished on the three 
sides, and cloistered on the inside with columns, and not with 
arches below fgj. offices, he advises to let them stand at a 
distance, with some low galleries to pass from them to the 
palace itself ^ 

So far does this "Columbus of the philosophical world’ 
direct the architectural taste of lus day, tlie fruits of which 
were apparent, and coming; to maturity, in the early part of 
the reign of th© unfortunate Charles This ideal palace would 
be an excellent task to try the abilities of a young nrcliitect to 
design on papei-^ and would make an admirable probationary 
gold medal study for the more advanced students of our Royal 
Academy Ba<;on was not the only philosopher who considered 
architecture as worthy the attention of an elevated mmd The 
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Wise, the enlightened Sir Henry Wotton, who acquired the 
soundest elements of the art m the school of Palladio, at Ve- 
nice, (where the only practical English architect of the day, 
the elegant and accomplished Imgo Jones was then a resident,) 
also imbibed the purest streams of art, entered still more 
deeply into its theory, and gave the ivoild his admirable “ Ele- 
ments of Architecture an art which, he says, requires no re- 
commendation where there are noble men or noble minds He 
modestly admits that he la but a gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff, he yet gives to the world the soundest doctnnes 
of practice, and the purest of taste 

Inigo Jones was the great practical architect of tins bnihant 
peiiod of our history , the Lord Chancellor Bacon, the philo- 
bophical director of the public taste. Sir Henry Wotton, the 
leamed theorist , and king James, with lus son and their en- 
lightened and brilliant courts, the truly lojal and noble patrons 
of architecture and the rest of the fine arts These eminent 
architectural masters acknowledged Vitruvius for their principal 
legislator, and estimated the leamed labours of Palladio at their 
due value MTien monarchs, hke James and Charles, patroni2e 
architecture , when statesmen, like Buckingham, Hichlieu ana 
Colbert, when magnates, like Pembroke and Bedford*, encou- 
lage its productions from love of its beauties, fiom principle, 
and from a studious conviction of its importance , when legis 
lators and philosophers like Bacon, ambassadors LLe Wotton, 
and architects like Jones, study, practice and write upon ft and 
Its principles — the art^ is both ennobled and ennoble^, and it 
must flounsh abundantly Jones and Wren, two of the greatest 
names in English art, loved architecture as an art, practised it 
ns a prq/ejsion, but despised rt aj a trade »When architectuie 
IS so patronized, so studied, and so practisi^d, it will nse to a 
level with the best days of Greece and Rome, but not till 
then It will be in vaia. that details are only sought for fiom 
boohs, unless the spmt Imft il^e_ mind of the great geniuses 
of antiquity animate the artist Vain wll it be, if he should 

“ Line aPur 1 oe wi(b pamfiill patienre trace 
This Homan graD^ear, Aat Athmtan gnee, 

Va n care of partf , if impotent of loul, 

Tt lodosttw « worlnjui fell ton arm tte wtioU ” 
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"What a community of master-minds were cotemporaneous in 
the penod upon which I have just been dilating ’ Paterculus 
observes, with much judgment, that great men generallj 
are cotemporaries The spark given by one, is caught by the 
others, and poets, painters, architects and philosophers, are 
elicited into one bright blaze of cotemporary and universal in- 
tellect 

Now let us continue our peregrinations, and examine that 
circular building of the Conn^ian order, which I befisre noted, 
as forming so excellent a foreground piece to the view of St 
Georges Chapel See thepHnt of St George's Chapel, Hegent 
Street, and that of part of the east side oj Regent Street It 
stands at the south-west angle of Argyle Place, and breaks, bj 
its agreeable circular form, the monotony of perpetually re- 
curring salient angles at the corners of the streets which inter- 
sect the main body of Regent Street Its rotund convex form, 
also contrasts, in a very picturesque and satisfactory manner, 
with the rotund concave forms of the four corners of the inter- 
section of Oxford Street and Regent Street, and shews the 
fecundity of the artist’s mind who has produced so much va- 
riety m similar situations The mam feature of the building is 
a penstyle of coupled columns of the Connthian order, raised 
on a stylobate, and surmounted upon a basement of piers and 
camber arches, which form the windows and door of the ground 
floor, or shop story The columns ore covered by a proper en 
tablature of the order, of rather a feeble character, with a 
blocking course, pier«, and balustrades over the mtercolumnia- 
tioos Between the columns are the lofty amdows of the one 
pair flooi, or pnncipal story, and belund the balustrade is ele- 
vated a well proportioned attic story, with windows over those 
below This story is crowned by a circular unbroken cornice 
and scamilh, which are covered with a hemisphencal cupola bj 
wayofioof • 

The design of this building, whether regarded as a portion ol 
the entire arrangement nf jtb^ sixe^vteetifj^ she sSreeSr iv jj?- 
dependently of it, deserves appiobation, since it displays utility 
as a commercial building, wilh beauty as an architectural com- 
position 

A slight turn from the continuity of the street, bnngs us to 
a row of handsome shoji bmldm^, which reach from the cir- 
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cular building on the north to the comer of the next street 
southwardh. This is as picturesque a range of buildings as 
any between Portland Place and Pall JIall, and exhibits the 
peculiar talent of its architect m a sinking manner Tlie shop, 
or ground story, forms one straight continuous line, of a simple 
unbroken entablature fiora end to end, covering ^nth its broad 
frieze the upper parts of the windows The cpistjha of the 
centre buildings are supported bj antic or pilasters, and of the 
aiings hy stjlagalmatic termini of female heads. The shop 
windows and doors intervene, and with a well-proportioned ba- 
lustrade elevated on a blocking course abov e the cornice, com- 
plete the composition , which fomis an appropriate, useful and 
handsome basement for the architecture elevation of the 
dwelling part of the houses 

Tlie superior elevation consists of five parts, namely, a 
centre, twowangs, and two receding parts of the main body of 
the composition The lattei part consists but of two “tone? 
above the sh6p entablature, whilstthe centre and the two vnngs 
have three ; and project boldlj before the mam body of the 
budding —indeed sufficiently so, as jou maj perceive b) 
turning a little this wa^, to hold windows for the centre house, 
and returns of tlie panels m flanks for the wings, which pro- 
duce a good effect m the returns, and show a composition m 
perspective See the print of part of the east side of Regent 
Street, with n vaew of All Soul’s Church m the distance 

I have before mentioned this mode of architectural coibposi- 
tion, when we were examining the vilK of Sir Jamea Langham, 
m Langham Place, and endeavoured to show its supenonty over 
the geometrical board and square elevations of the carpenter’s 
drawing schools, which omit all consideration of the flank m 
their mode of composition 

The central budding of this pleasing structure, to which I 
crave leave to call your particular attention, as comprising all 
■merits and many of the defects of the school of the able ar- 
chitect who de&igned it, is composed of an inverted tetrastyle 
portico of the Ionic order, inclosed between large panelled piers 
which support, with the columns, the entablature The wings 
are similar, except that they are not so wade, and the porticoes 
have but two columns included in the openings between the 
.... columns, but the 
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comice of the ivmgs and centre is earned through mthout any 
break, except at the angles of the building « ' 

In the mtercolumniations are two stories of vind6ws, the 
upper tier of which rests upon a stnng uhich is earned through 
the whole elevation, and forms a connecting tie, as well as an 
appropnate division of the stones The lower tier of win- 
dows in the mam receding building, is composed of slv wide 
and handsome Palladian windows with pediments, and the 
upper tier has dressings of architrave and cornice round each 
Tvindow This portion of the elevation is finished with a lofty 
blocking course over the comice, which elevates and serves as 
a base for a handsome balustrade that crowns the whole, and 
forms a light and handsome finish to the roofs 

The centre and wings haie long attic ivindoivs over the whole 
openings, formed by the piers beneath them, and a sort of 
grotesque antiE baluster supports the upper part Its squaie 
panels formed of equate sinkings in the stucco, serve as em- 
bellishments to the piers both m face and m fiank, over the long 
panels with Grecian angular frets m the corners of the prin- 
cipal story These are surmounted at a proper height by a 
small sul>cornice and blocking course, with immense ill-pro- 
poitioned semicircular acrotena, ornamented with cancatures of 
the Greek honeysuckle, which I heartily wish the first bwek- 
lajer’s labourer who may be employed next winter to throw the 
snow out of the gutters, would have the good taste to pitch 
over with the rest of the rubbish, to Macadamize the street 
wath 

Thus much for the elevation, whicli, as a whole, shows a 
mind alive to picturesque composition, tcT light and shade, 
to agreeable fotm, to proportion, and to most of the loftier fea- 
tuies of architectural composition , but, in the minor graces of 
detail, in which our masters, the Greeks, so emmentlj excelled 
all that preceded or succeeded them, an eye, either cold to 
beauty or contemptuous of its charms The Ionic order of the 
principal stones is robbed of its frieze, and therefore warts 
height This grammatical error gives the building the appear- 
ance of being constructed like some of the churches in modern 
Rome, with the columns of their predecessors , which being 
too lofti to admit 6f a perfect entablature, and, therefore the 
fneze, an integral part of every order, is onutted by ifrtue of 
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that law, "compulsion,* which open FalstalF himself would 
not submit to 

Again, the comice of the Atiic older is too small and tnml 
for its place, and the moulded semi Gloucester cheeses on the 
blocking course most outrageously too large The stylagalmatic 
termini, which support the shop cornice, are any thing but in 
good taste , and yet the whole, not because, but tn sptte of 
these deficiencies m taste and selection of detail, presents a bold 
and highly picturesque composition The depth of the receding 
parts between the centre and the mngs, is productive of great 
lanety of light and shade, and the entire design forms a 
pleasing composition, of which the combination discovers both 
judgment and skill, with a lery considerable share of novelty 

An amiable friend of mine, who, a few years since, occasion- 
ally aided me with his friendly pen m " the AnvaU of the Fvie 
Arts,’ * has some opinions so completely m accordance with my 
own views on this head, that 1 cannot resist the pleasure of 
calling in his aid " Works of architecture,’ says my friend, 
" are not to be judged by precisely the same rules by which we 
appreciate the pioductions of the poet, the painter and the 
sculptor These, indeed, require no external assistance in order 
to enable them to embody the conceptions of their ^xomds 
With the architect it is different, he is dependonthlpon cir- 
cumstances, over which he possesses but small control, and is 
perpetually subjected to restraint arising from the capnce and m 
terf^erence of others To these causes, m conjunction with others 
of a pecuniary nature, is to be attnbuted the vast disproportion, 
both as to number arj^excellencc, between buildings which have 
been executed and tliose which have been merely projected ” 

In estimating the merits of a piece of architecture, the true 
question is Has the artist availed hunself to the fullest extent 
of all the capabilities of his plan ’ Has he effected as much as 
it was possible to accomplish in the allowed extent Has he ob- 
viated the peculiar difficulties with which he has had to con- 
tend'^ After mature examination, and m spite of the prejudices 
which my unbounded admirafaon of the beauties of the Greek 
school may have fastened upon my mind, I have often been led 
to admire, not only the skill by which the Architect of Regent 
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Street (and that is a title that will always distinguish and 
' honour his name), has surmounted many obstacles, but also the 
happy contrivances by which in effecting these he has elicited 
positive beauties 

The street that we are now surveying is replete with such 
qualities, and when it was commenced, I took tlie opportunity 
afforded me by my situation as Lecturer on Aichitecture at the 
Surrey and Uusscll Institutions, where criticisms on the buildings 
of the day were required of me, to state publicly, tliat “ the 
new street now in formation from Pall IMall to Portland Place 
IS a great and useful undertaking , possessing as a whole a 
grand and commanding character, with more architectural fea- 
tures and vanety than any la^e work that we have seen since 
the rebuilding of London after the great Are Yet it has many 
blemishes I thought so then, and the many and very parti- 
cular examinatious that I have given of Us various buildings 
from then till now, conArm me m this opinion , and to borrow an 
apology fiom my before-quoted friend of “ the Annals” in the same 
article, if I have at times presumptuously ventured to cavil at 
slight imperfections, it is not because I consider them sufficient 
to detract from the obvious and aggregate excellences of the 
design , but because I am of opinion that the criticism which 
would really instruct, ought to discuss candidly both defects 
and beauties , and not actuated by sinister motives either invi- 
diously disparage, or pufiingly extol Above all, it is my object 
to avoid that nauseating sycophancy, which is generally found 
to characterize the labours of those cicerones who, professing to 
furnish the stranger with a guide, too often mislead the judg- 
ment Men, who hardly dare to " hint a fault, or hesitate dis- 
like,” and their unqualified commendations, says my friend, are 
not likely to assist m amvmg at the ninth beatitude, “ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed ” 

Therefore, as I before hinted, with all these merits, I consider 
B,egent Street to possess many blemishes, some of the archi- 
tectural specimens being m a taste absolutely barbarous, and 

mixed with others equally pure and refined Its masses, great 

' ’ ... 
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general outline productive of an agreeable vanety of light and 
bhade, whilst at the same time it is entirely- free from that dull 
monotony of elevation which is sp wearisome in many of our 
new streets It is also, I there said, the finest work now in 
progress, and has given an architectural feature to the metro- 
pohs, that uas so much wanted as a relief from the eternal 
two windows iron raihng and a dooty — two windows iron railing 
and a rfoor, — of the (then) new streets and squares of St Mary- 
le-bone 

Until this great undertaking, our architecture seemed selfish 
and internal ‘Windows Undecorated externally, and made 
solely to gi>e light and air to the interior, and doors placed in 
square bnck holes, whose only service seemed to be to exclude 
strangers, nere tbe prevalent features of modern English do- 
mestic "buildings , whereas architecture, on the contiary, should 
exhibit the taste and wealth of the master of tlie mansion, by 
its extenor to the observing stranger: as well as contnbute to 
the internal comfort and splendour of the family and its imme- 
diate fnetids 

All the buildings m this street arc not, hoiievcr, designed by 
Mr Nash, who is entitled to the honour of being its first pro- 
jector, Its indefatigable continuer against obstacles almost insur- 
mountable, and Its successful completer against numerous pro- 
phecies of its failure and rum The row below that which v.e 
have j ust been examining, belongs to the eminent wine merchant, 
Mr Carbonel, who figures in the history of Bnnsley Shendan 
It was designed by Mr Robert Abraham, who is also the ar- 
chitect of the County Fire Ofiice , but he must give way for 
the present to Mr Soane, the classical professor of architecture 
in the Royal Academy, who designed that long and lofty row 
of buildings on the opposite side of the way 

How thronged the street is' we must wait till this regi- 
ment of Life Guards, and this, almost army of carnages, horse- 
men and foot passengers have passed, before we can catch a 
glimpse at it Who, judging by this never ending throng, 
■which, as a moving mass, reaches from Hyde Park Comer to 
^VhltechapeI Church, can think London too large for its wants , 
although its amaiing enlargement on eveiy side is almost a 
miracle If honest Tom Freeman, the Gloucestershire man, 
who published, m a collection of epigrams, in 1614, one called 
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“ London’s Progresse/’ were permitted to have a day or two to 
witness its progress m 1827, he would have far more reason to 
exclaim now than m his day, 

Whf bownam Babrll wlethec w It tiiou boldT 
I see old Holbome Char og Crosse the StranJ 
Are go og to St. G less »s the field 
St Kateme she takes VVapp oj; bf the hand 
And Hogsdon 'Tilt to llygate ere t be long 
liOodoD IS got a great way rrom (be tlreane 
I th nke she means (o go to Tsliogtoo 
To eale a d sh of strawhen ea and creame 
The e tty s sore in progresse I anno ae • 

Or go ng to melt it in Mme disorder 
IVithont the walls w (hoot the I bert ei 
Where she neede feare nor mayor nor recorder 
Well aay she do (were pre(ty yet ba p tty 
A M ddlesez ba I n should arrest the citly 

St Katherine, however she may once have taken Wappmg 
by the hand, has now left her dingy spouse, and taken refuge 
under the protection of the more fashionable and better dressed 
Regent’s Park , buying her liberty by largesses of docks and 
warehouses to her mercenary old yoke-fellow of Wapping old 
stairs 

As we cannot yet obtain a favourable view of Mr Soane’s 
structure, let me call your attention to that well proportioned 
arched gateway in the Italian style of architecture, with a 
window and cornice over it It is the new entrance front to 
Archbishop Tennisons chapel, built in 1823, after tlie designs 
of Mr C R Cockerell, the architect of St George’s Chapel 
in the upper part of this street, that we examined a shoit time 
since 

The front next Regent Street consists of a wide and lofty 
arch, with channelled rusticated pteis and voussoirs Over the 
key stone is a string course of solid nmsonry, a dressed window, 
and a cornice and blocking course by way of finish The 
arched gateway leads to the vestibule of the chapel, which 
spreads behind thebmuifta to. tin. slxeet. Tbnxe, ui. ont ux tJift, 
whole street a design- more chaste in decoration, more harmoni- 
ous in proportion, or moie judicious in appropnation Simpli- 
city, and consequently modest dignity, distinguish this har- 
monious elevation, which possesses, notwithstanding its narrow 
limits, a general symmetry and proportion as delightful to the 
eye as it isweditable to the taste of its author. 
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Now that the cloud of human beings, horses, carnages and 
the dust of Mr Loudon. M*Adam has somewhat dispersed, and 
permits us to have a glimpse at Mr Soanes low of buildings 
let us w'alk on and uonsider it in flank from the north, in front, 
and again from the south There are many reasons foi this 
peculiar consideration of this very original and singular com 
position First because the tasteful architect of the pile is 
accused of having attempted in it what he himself calls “ the 
philosopher’s stone of architecture,’ a new order next, because 
he was ridiculous enough to suffer himself to be persuaded, 
while suffering under a painful disease of the eyes, to bnng an 
action against the cntic for thus libelling him and also because 
he has in one or two instances deviated from those sound rules 
of Grecian architectuie which are not too lightly to he sacnficed, 
or deviated from, only by a great master, who is thoroughly 
conversant in the nature of all the combiuations of Ins art 

Mr Soane, 1 consider to be such a master, and therefore, 
ha« by prescription, a nght to make such deviations and to 
take such liberties, as tong as he keeps within the bounds of 
good taste, and runs not into a capricious not of doubtful 
vagaries 

Let us take a stand m this quiet angle, and survey his com 
position, one of the laigest examples of domestic architecture, 
except perhaps his Bank Buildings m Lothbury, that he has ex 
ecuted , and as he is one of the master spints of his art in our 
days, an investigation of such a design from the hand of such 
an artist cannot be a loss of tune 

First, Mr Soane %vas offended at the cntic, for accusing him 
of the crime of endeavounng to invent a new order of archi 
lecture, although he has introduced a novel description of co-* 
lumns as Supporters to his balconies, which we will examine m 
Uetail'presently, wfien we cross tfie street 
“^On this subject, 1 remember bearing Mr Soane declaim in 
ilic Ittoyal Academy to us of fais students in the spring course 
of lectures m_.1819, when he said, that the ignis fatuus of phi 
losophy,* the search after the philosopher s stone, occupied the 
attention and bewildered the mmds of the learned for ages 

* Frnm manuscript notes takes I17 me is Fekruar/ 1819 anJ reportfl is t! t 
•Icaala of lie T se Arts vol 4 p. 289 ’ 
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and some followers of architecture have also wandeied out of 
then paths in the endeavour to discover or invent a new order, 
the philosopher's stone of architecture The architects of Italy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries made many attempts of 
this kind, and in the reign of Louis XIV the fancy extended 
to France Would it had stopped there , but unfortunately the 
mama attacked this country also, and vanous futile attempts 
were made m this way In France a sixth order, absolutely 
new in all its parts, mouldings and ornaments, was reported to 
have been invented by Pierre de la Roche In the reign of 
our Edward III his son, the black pnnce, in consequence of 
his victory over the French at the battle of Cressy, adopted the 
crest of ostrich feathers worn by the king of Bohemia, who 
was killed m that battle, and it has been retained by all suc- 
ceeding princes of Wales With this beautiful badge, says 
Mons de la Roche, I adorn the capital of my new order, and 
from the beauteous and graceful delicac) of the nodding 
plumes, from their eularged size and bold projections, they 
must, when thus applied, rank far above the Connthian order • 
We are further told, that this order was absolutely new m all 
its parts, and that it must eventually and infallibly supersede 
the Connthian, as it only required the sanction of antiquity to 
make it generally adopted , and, says Pierre de la Roche, when 
“ my order ' shall be hereafter found among the rums of palaces 
and cities, the effects of cotemporary jealousy having subsided, 
then will po^'terity give the honour due to my invention' How- 
far the inventor’s anticipated idea of the opinions of posterity 
upon the design may be justified, said our able professor, I 
know not, for as yet this new order has never been executed in 
any single instance 

Other architects, besides the one that Mr Soane has cited, 
have tried their hands upon a new order In Sir William 
Chambers’ valuable treatise on civil architectuie, there are no 
less than six One of Flora composed of leaves and tendrils, 
which IS but a speaes of the genus Connthian^ although Sir 
William terms it Composite A second of Mars, composed of 
Amazons, with curved draperies over their elbows, supporting 
the abacus at the angles for the volutes and caulicol®, an ar- 
monal trophy ivith shields, and an empty helmet for tlie rose 
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second design for a Spanish order, and leaves the architect at 
libertj to choose which of them he likes best, flattering himself 
that either the one or the other will do very well, if executed 
by a good sculptor Further, m the fneze, he says, over this 
capital may be added a terrestrial globe with cornucopias, 
palms and laurels, which are significant ornaments, he observes, 
that explain themselves To the globe in the fneze, he has ap- 
pended the heraldnc ornament of the knightly collar of the 
golden fleece which hangs down on to the architrave The other 
he calls the Trench order, which he conceives to possess as great 
a share of delicacy, nchness and beauty as is practicable with- 
out running into excess The ornaments of the capital are three 
fleurs de lis on each side, with palms, and the badge of France, 
a cod , arms underneath, and a Ijre in the shade of the 
palms under each horn of the abacus, which are so many sym 
boheal ornaments, he adds, that persons of understanding will 
conceive without any difficulty Crowns are introduced as or 
naments m the fneze, and a sun shining in the middle , whence 
It wll be easily apprehended, he says, ** that this order is conse- 
ciated TO Tnc Glopy of the Gband Monaeque " Cod a 


doodle doo ' “ This order,' he exuUingly exclaims, “ will have the 
noblest, the most beautiful, and agreeable effect imaginable 
I hav e made,” he continues, clapping his w mgs, “ a little model 
of It in nhevo, which I neter see without pleasure * 


Although Sir William Chambers translated this balderdash 
jUji 1732, yet when he published his own matured treatise in 
< in animadverting upon such vaganes, he says, “the sub- 
® of cocks, owls, or lion's heads &,c for roses, of tro- 
P ' 'rnucopias, lilies, sphinxes, or even men, women and 
c i ren volutes, the introduction of feathers, lyres, floiver- 
e uces, or ^J.onetg fgj. leaves, arc more alterations than im-' 
provemcn s , su^ension of flowers. Or collars of knight-^ 

00 , over t e enrichments of a capital, like ifice 8n / 
em roi ery, rat ei ^nds td compheate fnd coitfuSe the form, 
augment its contnbute td its excellence ” , 

ou may remember, l j have more than once dun/ig our 
survey, spo en o the prop.,!^^ of sDme tif the architects of 
this street ahd neighbourhooa tq despoil the orders of distinct 
ve parts, sue as the omissioi. friezes, or architraves, aptf 
sometimes both, and other similaF^olations of propriety Of 
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this practice, Sir WiUiani sa}s witli the greatest tnitli, tliat “tlie suppres- 
sion of parts of the ancient orders, with a riew to produce novelty, has 
of late j cars” (one would tliink tint the worthy knight of the Polar star 
was peeping down upon some of our new mansions and palaces), “ been 
practised among us with full os Lttic success. iVnd though it is not ivislicd 
to restrain s.ilhes of iuiapnalion, nor to discourage genius from attempting 
to in% ent ; ) el il is apprehended, that attempts to alter the primary forms 
inicnted hy the ancients, and estahhshed hy the concurring approbation 
o f wwny oyes, must ever he attended witii dangerous consequences, must 
always be difficult, and seldom, if ever, successful. It is hke coining 
words, n hicli, n halcvcr maj bo tiicir value, arc at first but ill loccivcd, and 
must have the sanction of lime to secure them a current reception.” 

As wc ha\ c now taken a general view of the origin and progress of 
llic Jlctropolitan Improvements, let us proceed to a brief new of such 
subjects tiiat we haic lulbcrto passed over, which are of sufficient im- 
portance to require our investigation and tiie pencil of our artist. 

I\’o mil therefore proccctl to Pall hfall, and take a view northwards 
up tiic street, wliicli is approached, from the new opening into tiio 
Park, by 

t 

W.lTEtlLOO PtlCE. 

Tliis grand opening is formed by the rcrao' al of sundry old ihsmal 
looking houses on tlie north side of Pall Mall, opposite the late Carlton 
house; and consists of two sides of a lai^o square, or piassa, open to 
Pall hlall, and tlie new opening into St. James’s P.uk. Tlio tiurd or north 
side is perforated in Uie centre by Regent Street, to wluch Waterloo Place 
forms a capacious opening, like that of a fine estuary opening from the sea, 
and forming the mouth of a great river i 

The cast and west sides of Waterloo Place, are similar in design and 
elevation. They consist of a centre formed by an Ionic portico raised on 
a basement which forms the entrance stoiy, and two fionks of Ionic pilas- 
ters corresponding with tiie columns, and raised on a similar basement. 
On* ‘ha. ♦flqj afi ‘hit ^afaWahim. •£, misRd. ‘hit 

winilows of the upper story. 

The nortli side is similar in hd^t, and. consists of an Ionic tetcastjle 
portico^ projecting from the plain flanks of tho first row of buildings up 
Regent Street. ^ These jrorticoes arc crowned by a blocking course and 
balustrades between soli^' pedestals over each column. The ground story 
of 'these pavilion-like bufidings are perfomteil by tlireo windows, under tlie 
intercolumniations of the order above decorated witb architraves to the 
sides ancT entablatures ov er^ the lint^ i 

, tlie line of tlie principal stoiy^s here well marked hy a broad and very 
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cfTectire stnng cour<5c, on 'nhicli tbc order of arclutecturc that gives cha 
racter to the design, and which canhnces the entire height of llic pnii 
cipal and two pair stones, is clciatdtL The upper stones of this edifice 
arc in the roof, and lighted by the balusters 

The principal story Ins semicircular headed windows, with archnolts 
spnnging from moulded imposts, and the chamber story lixs plain square 
windows intliout decoratiohs 

Tlie sides, or rather the pnncipal fronts of tlieso pavihons ne\t Hegcnt 
Street correspond m elevation, except that tlie projecting porticoes have a 
grtatcr number of columns, and the recc’ding sides are perforated h) win 
dows, wluch are neccssarj m iJus instance for the intcnor use 

Waterloo Place, and this portion of Hegcnt Street, which is imiiie 
dialoly attached to it, embrace all llic beauties and all the defects of Jlr 
Nash, Ihcir uigemous architect’s style Grand and cflcctne as a whole, 
rich in composition and nund, hut sadlj dcfccln e m elegance and correct 
ness of detail It is a reformed Italian, but still below Gretiau pilritj 
Before we leave this spot, let us turn round, and taho a farewell leaic 
of the remams of Carlton House, which ouce fonned the southern tcnni 
nition of tins magnificent street See plate of Hegcnt Strcct^fmn the 
Circus, PiccadtUy ^Micn Carlton House, or Palace, stood on the 
vnuthem side of Poll Alall, with tlie before mentioned ordinary dismal 
loolang dwelling houses only in front of it, its then splendid portico and 
beautiful wings looked of suflicieDt importance, but when those houses 
w ert pulled down and Uie loftier houses of Waterloo Place erected, and 
Uic nsing ground of Regent Street opened, <o tliat we looked down upon 
and saw tlie majestic towers of Westmmster rising aboie it, it assumed 
a mean and low appearance Its rcmo>'al therefore is hj no means to be 
regretted, and the fine opeiung that is made in its stead, is one of the 
greatesj improi cmcnls in tins epot of almost magical transformations 
We will now lake a curbory view of 


York House, St Jabies’s Park, 


limit for lus Highness Uie late Duke of York, and purchased of his 
LViciitors bj tjtc "Marquess of Stafford 3 i 

Tins splendid palace is quadrangular and insulated, piticnfing four 
architectural elevations of great bcautj and grandeur \ t 

Its pnncipal front, which has a jirojicting portico fir cam^il to dnve 
imdtT, IS to the north, neat Cleveland Race, Uie neat m p^nlaf d(co- 
ration faces the cast, an 1 is tnh nil from tlie stable v artl, oppi^itd tlie ntw 
palace of his Iloval Highness ihi Puke of Clamicc, the park fmnt is to 
ll < south ail 1 overlooks St James’s Park and its own jmvate groiOi U, and 
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tbe front faces the Green Park nnd IIis jrajestj’s new palace, 

no^ bmlding on the site of Buckingliam House 
Tlus beautiful mansion, nhicli is liereafrer to bo the residence of tliat 
munificent patron of the fine arts and artist's, of lus native country, tlie 
"Marquess of Stafford, is designed by the brothers Benjamin and Philip 
Wyatt, Esqs , sons of the late James TVialt, and is wortliy of the name 
The character of Uic building is palatial and splendid, it is com 
posed of lioxastyle porticoes of tiic Conntluan order, Tilucli occupy Iho 
height of the pnncipal story, raised on piers and the openings between 
them covered mth «;cmicircular arclus On the roof is a raised story 
uluch lights a spacious picture gallciy Tbe bouse stands m its own 
groimds, winch form a beautiful horticultural accessory to the aicbi 
tecturc 

The neat recent great improiemenl is 

The New Opfmng to St Martin’s Cnuncii, 

Uic best nciv of which is from Pall Mall East 
The want of this opemng was complained of so long ago as m 1734, Ij 
Ralph, on architectural cntic of some considerntion, who has Uic credit of 
first suggesting this rnoiufest improvement, wlucb forms an architectural 
picture nf great beauty Tltc budding on our led is called the King t 
Mews, and were formerly Uie royd stables It is now used for on er 
hibition of works of art, manufactures, and was designed by the great 
Earl of Buibnglon. That on out nghl is Uic portico of die College of 
Physicians, a new building by Mr Snurke, and forms, mth its lUu'stnous 
opponent, a fine architectural frame to Gibbs’s beautiful portico of tlie 
church of Sk Martin in the Tields, which is now seen to its deserved 
advantage Tlie portico is fine, hut Uic spire and tower, Uiough far sur 
passing many of more recent tiale, is, compared wiUi those of Sir Clins 
topher Wren, mean and mcfficiCDt 
We will now take adook at 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 

a street inliabited by architects, and replete mUi many architectural 
beauties Among these is tJie Italian Ionic house on onr right, an 
appropnate design enough for an Itahan warehouse, whose purposes arc 
farther indicated by the oil jars on the acrotmum of the entablature 
Another, Uie residence of Mr Cresy, the architect, is a fac simile of Andrea 
"Pallacho s house at Vicenza, and a third, on the same side of the way , the 
Itouse with a prqjectmg Roman Hone porheo, elevated on. three semicir 
cular arches, is house and spacious gallenes of the Society of BnU'^h 
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Artists, tljc* portico of is <lcs5gn«l 1»y ilr. Nash, and tlic suite of 
six ocUigoinl galleries, all on one floor, on«l lighted from ahove, «ctc de- 
signed by and erected under the directions of ymirhumhlcVenant. 

Mr. Lewis Wyatt and Air. II. Kendall, IkiUi architects whose talents 
lia>c tended towards the embdlishmcnt and improrcmeiit of the metropolis, 
ha>c houses m this classical liUlo stmt, in sshich aKo is the stage en- 
trance and green room of the Ilnnnarlit Tlicatre. 

Another great improvement, and classical omaiucnt to this portion of 
the metropolis, is 

Tin: Ni:wr Collfof. of Physicians, Pali. AIall East, 

another design of Mr. SmirheV, and which forms part of a fine group 
with the Union Club House. Tlio principal front of this substantial and 
elegant striiclurc is next Pall Mall Ea^t, and is coiiipo<«l of an hexas- 
tjlo projecliug jHirtico of llio loiuc onlcr, which supports a svcH-propor- 
lioned pediment. Tlie front isclongalcil by two anUc, one on c.ach side 
of the portico, which arc ropcatcil svith a breah between tlicm, in tbe fl.ink 
• or eastern front, and has a distinguishing cenlrc-piecc, of tw t> slightly, 
projecting auto.', and an clciatcsl attic, wilh a halustradr in each wing. 

'file building is dii ided into two stories, and the windows arc decorated 
with architraves and sub.coniices. TIic columns arc beautifully wrought 
with a delicate entaus, or swell, so cliaiaclcristlc of the pure Greek school, 
of which its architect, Mr. Smtrkc, is so distinguished a disciple. Tlio 
nrchitraie, lioweicr, is disfigureil by llirrc ficl.c, which should never be 
allowed to enter (in spite of ancient precedent) into any order but the 
Corinthian, in order to keep the characteristics of each distinct 
Tlic effect of this portico, in the latter part of a fine summer’s daj , is 
beautiful; duersified, as it is, by the deep and broad sliadow cast from 
the entablature and pediment; tlic perpendicular lines of Uic fluted 
colnmns, and the contrast of the shadowed ca.slcra front, winch continued, 
forms willi a corrcspoiuling wing, and a receding portico of the same 
order, the pnncipal front of tbe Union Club IIousc. In our view of the 
new opening to St. Martin’s Climch, this portico nowr so beautiful in 
light, forms in shade an equally beaiilifid forcpicce to the picture. 

We will now cross over to tlie otlier side of lung Charles’s statue, and 
take a general view of tlie 

IMI’JIOYEMENTS, ChAKING CrOSS. 

Foremost in this view is the statue of tlie unhappy and unfortunate 
Charles the First, wliich is of bronze, and cast in 1R33, by Le Sueur, a 
French sculptor o£ great talent, who •wrought the beautiful brass monument 
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of tlic Dole qf Budongham, in Hemy the Seventh’s Chapel, for the Earl 
of Arundel Ailer the execution of the king, the parliament ordered it to 
be sold by auction, when it rvas purchased by a cutler m Holbom, of tlic 
name of Revett, who pretended to melt it down and niake handles foi 
knives of It He, in fact, caused knives with bronze handles to be exposed 
to s'lle m bis «ihop, by winch he soon made a fortune , the faction which 
opposed tlie kmg being all desirous of having some part of his statue de 
based to a tiofe handle The li^id cntler, however, concealed it till the 
restoration of Charles the Second, when he presented it to that king, 
who caused it to be erected in its present situation 
The large building, directly opposite, is the Umon Club House and the 
Royal College of Physicians, the while house, in the middle distance, 
the bank of Ransom & Co and that wnth the colonnade, m the extreme, 
distance, crowned wnth a lofty slated roof, the King’s Theatre, or Italian 
Opera Hou«e 


The London Umversity, 

ts erected upon the eastern side of an area of about seven acres of firee 
hold ground, betw cco Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, and the New 
Road The council obtained designs from several architects of eminence, 
and after due deliberation, finall> adopted that of Wilham Wilkins, E«q 
R,A a selection m which their own judgment comcided with thqt of 
almost every propnclor who inspected the drawings The building in its 
execution had the benefit of the supermtendance of Mr J P Gandy 
Deenng, AR A , the author of the well known Work on Pompen, m con 
function with Jlr Wilkins, and consists of a central part (see plate of ihe 
London VnitcrsiUj) four hundred and thirty feet m length, ivith two 
wings, forming together three sides of a quadrangle, the central portico 
looking westward 

That part of the edifice which is now finished, contains four theatres 
for lectures, each capable of contaimng four hundred and forty students , 
two lecture rooms that wdl accommodate two hundred and seventy stii 
dents each, five lecture rooms that will accommodate about one hundred 
and seventy each , a library and museum, each one hundred and eighteen 
feet in length, hy fifty feet in breadth, and twenty three feet m height, a 
hall for public occasions, ninety feet in length, by forty five feet in breadth, 
and twenty three feet in height , an anatonucal muoeum , a complete suite 
^ of rooms ibr the professors and students of anatomy and surgery, a labo 
* ratory and apparatus room for the professor of clieimstiy , rooms for the 
reception of the apparatus of the professor of mechamcal philosophy, and 
s^eial smaller apartments for the accommo«b.tion of the council, the pro 
fessoTS and officers of t£e estahhshmeiiL 
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, The London Institution 

The gound story of this hmlding is dinded into an entrance hall, TesU 
bule, stairs to the library and comdor leading to tlie lectiure room, labora 
toiy, &.C, besides reading and nerpspaper rooms, the librarian’s prjiate 
apartments, &c The upper story is the libruy, winch occupies the whole 
front 

The elevation, which faces the south, and catches great picturesque 
vanety from the sun, is divided perpendicularly into three pnncipal parts 
or features , namely, a projecting portico of two stones, and two wings or 
contmuations laterally of the finnt, with two minor suh ivings, corresponding 
with the lower order of tlio portico, and horizontally into two principal 
orders and three stones The lower order is appropriated to the groimd 
or entrance story, and is composed of a portico in antis of the Done order, 
after an ancient example of very sturdy proportions The entablature is 
earned through the whole line of front, and has wreaths of laurel leaves in 
the frieze substituted for the more charactenstic Inglyphs, which belong 
to the order The front on each side of the portico is rusticated, and the 
apartments are lighted b} ivindows, with semicucular heads 

The upper stones aie supported by the ground story, m the manner of a 
basement or pedestal storj , and consist of a totrastyle portico, of that 
species of tlie Conntbian order whicli hir Soane frrst used at the BanI 
of England, copied from the beautiful circular temple, called the Sybils, 
at Tivoli 

The sides are supported by antm between the ivindowTs, and an enta 
blaturc surmounted by a balustrade, Ibe piers of winch are ornamented by 
heads of sarcophagi The whole front is in good proportion, and hanno 
Juzes with the adjacent buddings remarhabl) well 

St Paul’s School 

This biuldmg is composed of three principal parts, a centre and two 
wings, connected by a continuation of the mam body The centre i«i a 
hexastylc portico of the Tiioli Conntluan order, elevated upon a rusti- 
cated basement of solid piers, one of which stands under every column, 
and leaves a footway for passengers behi cen them The wmgs are ele 
1 ated on a ’similar basement, the apertures between the piers being con 
verted into doors and windows On these are raised an attached portico 
of two three quarter columns m antis The wings project the widtli of an 
antis, hut the centre projects an enbre intcrcolumiualion more, and ilmshcs 
witli antm against tlie wall to support tlic entablature The basement or 
entrance story is a continuation of Ae same arrangement as the wings and 
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centre, tbe openings between the rusticated piers being u«e(l for windon s 
and entrances to t]ic master’s houses The centre is appropriated to the 
school, and has loftv windows 'between the columns Tlie same height in 
the wings and intermediate portion of the building is divided into two 
stones, the lower of which has lofty windows, dressed mth arclutiares 
and surmounted by entablatures, and the upper, square attic windon s, 
with architraves on the tops, sides and sills The wings are surmounted 
by blocking courses and aciotcna upon tbe cornices, and tlie centre by a 
low attic "and acrotena, upon the summit of which nses a cupola, in too 
fragile a st}le of decoration to accord wdl with the manly proportions of 
the rest of the building 


SoDTiitVARK Bridge 


This bridge was designed by the late John Rennie, Esq and executed 
under lus direction Tlic magnificent centre arch is composed of a seg 
ment of a circle, whose chord or span is two hundred and forty feet, its 
1 ersed sme or height twenty four fret, and the diameter of the circle of 
the curvature at the vertex or crown of tlie arch six hmidrcd and tnentj 
four feet, the side ari.hcs being t«o hundred and ten fctt in span 

Tbe arches <ir€ composed ol eight nbs of «ohd masses oi cast irrm, m tbe 
form of the voussoirs of «tone bridges These nbs are nvelted to cast iron 
diagonal braces to prevent racking The frames of the arches are six feel 
m depth at their vertices, and the extrados of the voussoirs extend to eight 
feet at the sprmgmg of the arches Many of the single pieces of thi<i 
gigantic skeleton are of the enormous weight of ten tons each, and the total 
weight of the iron employed m its construction is between five and sis 
thousand tons 

This fine bridge, wlucli is as elegant in its form as it is scientific in 
construction, was entirely built at the expense of a joint stock company 
Its cost, including its present inefficient approaches, amounted to about 
eight hundred thousand jiounds The preparato^ vv orks were begun on 
the 23rd of September, 1814, and the first stone was laid by Admiral Lord 
Keitb, on the 23rd of Maj, 1815 On the 7th of June, 1817, the first 
stone of the northern abutment, on the site of the ancient Tluee Crane 
Wharf, was laid by Alderman Wood, the Lord Mayor, and the bridge was 
opened to tbe pubbe in April, 3819 

Waterloo Bridge, 

was erected by the late John Rennie, from the design«i, it lias been caid, 
of the late Mr Dodd, but that great scliemer only projected the work, 
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and took tlie design from Perronct s Imdge m er tie Seme at Neuilly near 
Pans ^ 

The design as executed, ijonsists of nme eliptical arches, mth Grecian 
Done columns in front of the piers, corered by an entablature, and sur 
mounted by the anomalous decoration of a balustrade upon a Done cornice 
The road way upon the summit of the arches is level, m a line with the 
btiand, and is earned hy a gentle declivity on a senes of hnek arches, 
some of which are used as warehouses, over the road way on the Surry 
hank of tlie nver, to tlie level of the roads about the Obehsk hy the Surry 
Theatre The width of the nver in this part is 1326 feet at high water, 
wluch is covered by rune saiu dliptical arches, of 120 feet span and 
thirty five feet high, supported on piers thirlv feet thick at the foundation^!, 
dinunishing to twenty feet at the springing of the arches Tliej are eighty 
seven feet m length, with pomts m the form of Gothic arches as cutwaters 
towards the stream The dry or land arcJies on the Surry side are fort) 
in number, thirty nine of which arc scmi circular, sixteen feet in diameter, 
and one seen elhpfrcal, over the road way of Narrow Wall, of twenty six 
feet diameter The entire length of the Imdgc and ciuscn ays is 2426 feet, 
made up of 13S0 feet for the entire length of tlie bndge and abutments 
310 feet, the length of the approach from the Strand, and 766 feet, tlic 
length of the causeway on the land arches of the Surry side Tlie first 
stone was laid ou the 11th of October, 1811 

We will now proceed to that great national, and tasteful builcbng, 

The B\nk. op Englam), 

and first, we will begin with the principal front next Tlireadncedle Street 
Our best posibon to see this richly variegated, picturesque and beautiful 
front, will be from Bank Buddings from which spot the circular comer 
next Pnnees Street forms a stnkiDg foreground , the Rojal Exchange on 
the nght forms a good imddlc distance , the old church of St Bartholomew 
a capital object, from its singular antique tower, for the distance , and the 
ifrr i&mecf fueftj foftfeiy odTce of Ricfianfson, (^ooaYuc^, ancf Co , irom its 
sohd form, and tme Itohon proportions of its Done entrance story, (a dc 
sign of Sir Robert Taj lor s), and which is now in strong shadow, for a 
1 owerful rehef and contrast in the foreground Thus have wc in one ar 
chitectural picture, compositions by three great masters in our art. Sir 
Chnstopher Wren, Sir Robert Taylor and Mr Soane 

Tlie estabbshment of this great and important corporation is principally 
ouTn^to the exertions of Mr William Patterson, a natiie of Scotland, and 
j Michael Godfrey, Esq Tlicsc two genOemen, after labouring with great 
assiduity for nearly three j ears, at last obtained tho sanction of govern 
ment, and in thb spring of the vear 1691 tie Company of the Bank of 
4 
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England Tvas incorpftratcMl by act of {arliameiit Sir John Houblon ttos 
its first governor, and Miclitcl Godfre), Esq , one of its founders, iLs first 
deputy gCTk eraor * 

This great national structure, which has now become so great an oma 
ment to the heart of the citj, Tvas erected at lanous penods, and without 
due regard to the uniformity of the extenor The first stone of the 
ongmal building on the present site, then tlie dwelling house and garden 
of Sir John Houblon, was laid in 1732, and finished m J736, fi'ora the 
designs of Mr George Sampson, in the Fnlladian style of arclutecture. 
Tins building comprised the original centre nest Tlircadheedle Street, tliat 
has been recently pulled down by Mr Soane, and the prfesent pay-hall, 
wluch is> a spacious room seventy nine feel in lengtli and forty in breadth, 
with a statue of King 'Wilhan*, m whose reign it was founded, sculptured 
\jy Cheere The wings next Threadncedle Street, tlie extenor of the 
Rohmda, stoch offices, , nest Bartholomew Lane, and of the dividend 
and other oflices next Pnnecs Street, were designed and erected between 
the rears 1765 and 178S, bj Sir Robert Taylor, from a design in 
imitation of the celebrated garden front of the pope’s palace m Rome, 
wluch IS published in Su "William Chambers’s Treatise on Civil Archi 
tocture, os a design of Bramantc, one of the architects of St Fctei’s at 
Rome 

Tlie Rotunda was rebuilt in 1795, b) Mr Soane It is a circle of 
flfly-se\ en feet diameter la plan, and about the tame in height It is 
covered bj a hemisphcncal cupola, and lighted bj a lantern light, sup 
potted and divided caryatides, constnicled upon the central aperture 
or eye of tlie cupola The pcrpcndiciJar walls are dinded at regular in- 
tervals by semicircular headed recesses, three of which sene for entrances, 
and the oUicr for deshs, &.c for tlie accommodation of the public In this 
vast rotunda, the cupola of which from the outside h'ls so stnhing and 
elegant an appearance, tlie general and preparatory husmess for the pur- 
cha«e and sale of stoch is transacted , and the various offices appropriated 
to the management of cacli particular stock branch out from it, and from 
its cibssicaf vestifittiV, wiinnV eptm^ ifimr JartduiWew Lane 

fn the )ear 1800 the widely increased concerns of the Banlv made an 
increased establishment, and more space for the IransatUon of its business, 
necessary The directors therefore made application to parliament for 
powers to enlarge tlieir building This was a favourable opportunity to 
render the extenor of the Bank one iimform pile, and Mr 5oane lost no 
tune to embrace iL He tlierefore submitted to the committee of ihrectors 
a sencs of designs, . to extend the north or Lothbuiy front westvvir^.^and 
to’ connect together the whole of the old offices and tliose which they th^ 
required to he erected, m order that the extenor of the Bank might Ihere-^ 
after form one umfonn appearance, which design they have justaccom-', 
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plishcd Tlie comimllec approved this design, wliicli, I remember, at the 
time, made a considerable figure m the Roj al Academ) exlubiUon, and a 
great impression upon tlie copioscenli of tim dt), from the norcltj of its 
arrangement and style of architecture, lyhicli as altogether nc« to the 
critics Tins design has been acted on, without anj dcnaliou, excepting 
in the Lotlibiiiy front, 1111010, after the old houses Itad been pulled doim 
and the site cleared, the space being found insiifTiCicnt for the portico 
iiluch Mr Soane originally proposed for the centre, it 11 as unavoidably 
contracted to meet tins imforesccn circumstance, and to its great detriment 
See plate of ihe Sank from holl hnnj Had a portico of six columns of 
Tiroli Conuthlan been added to thts front, as tlic architect intended, it 
would haie been one of the grandest and chastest elevations in modem 
executed architechire In otlicr jcspects I have the arclutcct’s own an 
thonty for stating that his general plan then submitted to the committee 
has been followed Tlic whole of tlie cxicnor now presents as much 
uniformity as could possibly be expected m a building of such extent, 
f ontmued progressively , as 5 Ir Soane obacrv cs m his new worh, as cir 
curastances required, dunng a penod of upwards of tlurty years 
When Mr Soane w as appomled to the important office of architect to 
this wealthy corporation, tlie frivolous wings and petty style of Sir Robert 
Taylor were comparatively new, having been recently erected at a very 
considerable expense Sir Soane, as I have just mentioned, began his 
operations by producing a design for an amalgamation of the heterogene 
ous fragments of his predecessors, wiUi a foresight lliat a long life and 
pcraeverance have just accomplished , and in a style of architecture at 
once masculine, appropriate and novel 
Mr Soane, in the stnictiue before n<i, which, hhe the villa of Hadnan 
at Tivoli, comprises many buildings, introduced into tins coimtrythe manly 
and beautiful order of the orcular temple at Tivoli, which he measured 
and delmeatcd dunng the completion of his professional studies in Italy 
with praiseworthy core and accuracy In tins grand edifice the architect 
has giv en a beautiful adaptation of a portion of this exquisite architectural 
gem (which Claude lias introduced for its endless beauties m many of his 
works) m the round comer between Princes Street and Lothhuiy , and 
has earned on his bold design upon a lofty base, emidating the beauties of 
his predecessor Vanburgh, whose talents Mr Soane has-often honoured m 
his lectures ^ * V 

Tlie general character of tlie entire building, as now completed, is that 
of stabihty and strength, harmony and apt decoration,, and above all, ap 
propnateness, or fitness of means to ite ends It is art irregular /loin 
boidal figure, measuring about three himdred and sixty fit e feet on the 
south or principal front, four hundred and forty onth^ western side, four 
hundred and ten on the northern or Lothhuiy front, and two hundred and 
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foil) five on the eastern flanJv, next Bartliolomen Lane This area com- 
prises nine open courts — tlio rotunda, numerous public offices of spacious 
dimensions and elegant arcluteclurc, a court room, committee room, direc- 
tois' parlour, an amiourj, a pnnting office, and pnsate apartments for tho 
residence of officers and sen ants of the cstabbsliment The pnncipal 
apartments arc on tbe ground floor, and there is no upper story m er the 
chief offices, -uhich are all lighted fiom above In the basement story are 
numerous rooms, and fire-proof vaults for the conservation of bullion, coin, 
notes, bills and other securities 

The Temple Church as restored 

Tins ancient and s cry beautiful church rvas founded by tlie Knigbts 
Templars in 1183, uben the western or circular part was built, and dedi- 
cated to tlie "V^gin JIarj It was re-dedicalcd m 1240, when the other 
part IS gencrcdly supposed to have been erected by tlie Knights Hospi- 
tallers 

Tlio western or circular part is peculiarly inlercsling, from its age, and 
from being one of tlie earliest specimens of the pomted stjlc of arclutcc- 
turo in tins countrj It has a circular external wall, \nlli tw cl\ e openings, 
winch serve as doors and windoivs, wilhjdwarf buttresses between them 
See plate of ike Temple Church ns resiored 

Tlie inlenor is formed by a senes of six clustered pillars, with Norman 
capitals and bases, which support the same number of pointed arches, 
over which is a tnfonum and cleresteiy with senncircular mter&ecled 
arches, that form hy their intersections the probible ongin of tlio lancet- 
shaped 01 pointed arch The monuments of this church are all interesting 
and valuable for tbeir antiquity and the celebnty of tbe personages whose 
fame thej celebrate The most rcmarbablc of lliem aro the recimibent 
statues of lougbts templars on the paiement of the circular church, m two 
groups of five each, lying north and souUi of the passage way to the 
choir 

The choir, or present church, which is now used in common by tlie 
Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, consists of a nave and tw o aisles 
of nearly equal height, but differing in widtli, tbe nave bemg the mdest 
of tlie three divisions It has four pairs of clustered pillars, wlueh sup- 
port, inth'the addition of the eastern and western walls, six pointed 
arches, which are supported latcrall} on the north and south sides by 
fit^i^ig dwarf stone buttresses Between the buttresses are a sents of 
• lan^t sliced pyramidal windows, with isolated columns, which add great 
ligldncss<o tlie building 

^ of tliiP.r.biirrb nti^nf gmne, strengthened b} massive dwarf 

one 01 er each aisle, and anotlier over 
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the nave, covered with lead of great tlncl^iics^ The whole edifice rsas 
repaued m 1682, in 1811, and again m 1827 and 1828, under the direc 
tion of Mr Siuirhe, who has restored it in a masterly style 

The Hu&sell In-^titution, 

tn Great Coram Street, Russell Square, lias onginallj erected bj and 
from the designs of James Biirtoii, Esq whose elegant villa, the Hohne 
m the Regent a Path, occupied our attention in the eirl) part of this 
worlv The onginal intentiMi of tins substantial loohing building nas for 
an assembly, concert and card rooms It was built about the )car 1800, 
and in 1808 was purchased by a company of proprietors, and appropriated 
to its present purpose , — hleralure It contains an eatensu o library, of 
which the piesent hbranan, Mr Biajlcy, has recently published a sys 
tcniatized catalogue, consisting of ^ icr^ select collection of the most 
useful uorlvS in ancient and modem htcralure 

The reading rooms and hbraij are also provided ivith all the leading 
penodical publications, aud the current pamphlets of the da} The library 
IS a spacious room, the whole length of the front, and there are also con 
venient nen spaper rooms, a tliealic for lectures and private rooms for tlie 
hbranan 

The front next Coram Street is disUngui'Iied hy a tetrastyle portico of 
tlie Done order, mth tnglyphs, (he cornice and frieze of iihichruns 
through the wings and flanhs, diicsted of the tnglyphs See plate of the 
Russell IvsUiuUou^ Gieat Coram Street There are also two low sub 
porticoes which descend to a suite of baths, but, as they are recent addi 
tiou<t, they must not be considered in estimating the value of this imposmg 
and chaste elevation 


The New Custom House 

The first building ever erected for the purpose of transacting the busi 
ness of the Customs was in the reign of Queen Ehzabeth, and near to 
tlic site of the present extensive edifice In the great fire of lb66 it was 
destroyed, ii ilh all the surrounding neighbourhood and the greater part of 
the city, and ii as rebuilt on a more extensive scale than before this cala 
nuty m the reign of Charles the Second, by Sir Christopher Wren That 
budding also met the same fate in 1718, and inis rebmlt upon much the 
same plan It was again consumed by fire in Eebruary, 1814, and was 
rchudt upon a still larger and more exten<<iie scale, from the designs and 
under the supenntendence of David Laing, Esq the architect to tlie ^oanl 
of Customs. 
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In consequence of defects m its constraction, ulnch threatened a do^vn- 
fal to a considerable portion of the building, the long room was shored 
up, the front next the nver taken doun, and the present nrer front, 
which di/Ters much from the jareceding elevation, was erected in its stead 
by Mr Srairhe 

The south or nrer front is four hundred and cightv eight feet in length, 
and the east and west ironts, or dcptli of the building, are each one hun 
dred and seven feet These tluec fronts arc faced mth Portland stone, 
and the nortJi front, wlucli is next Tliames Street, is faced with hnci and 
has ornamental stone dre^^smgs The first stone of the new hnilding was 
laid on the iloth of Oclohcr, 1813, witli the usual ceremomes, at the south 
west comer, b} the late Right Honorabte the Earl of Liverpool, then first 
Lord of tlic Treasuxj, and the Right Honorable Lord Bexley, then Chan 
cellor of tlie Exchequer, attendcil by the Conimis«ioncrs of His Majesty’s 
Customs, and in Uic presence of a great concourse of spectators The new 
building was opened for public biwmess on the 12th of May, 1817 

The Statue or AcniLi-E^ 

was erected in Hj dc Park, by a public subscription of ladies to the me 
morj of tlic great and important nctoncs of the Duke of Wellington 
The inscnption on the massive granite pedestal records the history of this 
singular statue See prmt of the Statue of Achilles i« H^de Park 

Hie colossus before us is a restoration in bronze of one of the celebrated 
groupe on the Monte Carallo at Rome, the first ca«t of which was brought 
into this coimtcy by Mr Charles Day, and exhibited by him first at the 
King’s Mews, Channg Cross, and Mncc at the Egyptian Hall, Picca 
dilly 

This fine cast, which for some reason, is called Achilles, was executed 
by Sir Westmacott, tlie Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy 
The ongmal statue ha', the straps of a shield on its left arm, which the 
artist has restored to a perfect discus, or circular shield , but has not given 
lum a sword The ongmal is placed by the side of a horse, as if in (he 
act of leming him in , but the action would have been obsciwe in the 
isolated statue without the shield, which is, therefore, m tins case, both 
explanatory and appropnatc 

Enxbaxce to the King’s Pai.ace, Hyde Pirk Cotneb 

This splendid Iniimphal arch, is of elegant proportions, flond de 
corations, and exquisitely finished wOTtniansJnp It is executed fi-om the 
designs of Mr Decimus Burton, bemg one of the finest modem tnumphal 
arches m existern'e 

2 o 



Tlie tnumplial arches of Rome, that are now in existence, me of three 
\ ery distinct species, if I may so call them First, tliose with a single 
arch, hie that of Titus of Rome, of Trajan at Ancona, and this before 
See print of the Entrance to the King's Palace, Hijde Park Corner 
Secondly, those which axe formed of two arches or arcades, such as tho'^e 
of Verona, Ac , which appear also to ha%e served for entrance gates to the 
city , and, thirdly, the species composed of three arches, the centre being 
the principal or grand arch for caialcades, chariot's, Ac , and the outer tuo 
smaller, as posterns for foot passengers 

The arcli before us 13 of the first species, consisting of a "^rngle arch 
and suitable architectural decorations The aperture, covered by the arch, 
has tm architrave, surmounted by an archivolt without a sculptured he) 
stone, which is an mnovation hy no means pleasing Tlie sides are deco 
rated with Corinthian pilasters, and the ^pace on the wall uhich corres 
ponds in height witli the capitals, have sculptured wreaths of laurel 
enclosing the imtials G R IV , and crornis alternately 

From the four central pilasters, a portico of four columns projects on tu 0 
solid plinths, each of ivhich support two columns of the Connthian order 
The entablature is loti) and elegant, with a nchly sculptured frieze, and a 
row of boldly projecting lions heads on the cymatium, marling the centres 
of columns and other sub divisions of the order Above the entablature, on 
a lofly blochmg course, is raised on athc, the body of whicli is embellished 
with a sculptural representation of an ancient tnmnph On each of the 
columns is a statue of a wamor, and on tlie summit of the acrotennm 
which surmounts the attic, is a figure in a quadnga or ancient four hor«c 
chtmol 

Tlie design of llus iciy beautiful palatial entrance, is classical and ap 
propnate, is one of the most distinguished ornaments of our metropolis, 
aud pos'sesics an ongmality of thought, that is rarely met with, in modem 
compositions of this land The niasoni) and sculpture are heaulifullj ex- 
ecuted, and tend h) tlieir perfection to the umt) of appearance hetn cen 
tilt, artist’s design and the artisan’s execution, n hich is alike creditable to 
both 


SURRl ThFATRC 

Tins place of amusement was ongmallj called " Ilughcs’s,” after it' 
propnetor, and like Ducrow’s R<^id Ampliitheatrc near IVc'tmuistcr 
Bridge uas appropnated chiefly to horseman'lup, and therefore l^mcd 
t!i( Ro\ al Circus 

Like mana of it» hcUcrs, this Tlicatrc has been the a ictim of tlic god 
of fin, and aaas burned doaaai about three and tuentv jears ago Tl aan** 
then Tubudt from llic designs of Signor Cabancl, an Italian luli't ^ great 
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tnowleJ^c 36 t]ic< Jical buildings, under Uic directions and immediate super- 
intendence of the late Mr James Donaldson the joungcr, son of James 
Donaldson, Esq , architect of Bloomsbut} Square, and the brotlier of 
Tliomas Leverton Donald«on, E'^q, tlio able antlior of the History of 
Pompeu Tins amiable a oung mm fell a sacnfice to his great exertions 
and anxiety to get tlie theatre llDislicd uitlnn the time that he had cn 
gaged, and lus fatigue, haimg to duiMl and control tuo gangs of nork 
men, one bj dai and the oilier bj night, \ias too much cien for his 
5 oung and powerful frame 

The front, os j ou mil see b} a reference to tlic pnnt of the Surry 
Theatre, BJaclfriars' Road, is more tlieatncal and scene painter like than 
arclutectural, but it is appropriate, and does not offend the canons of taste, 
more than some prouder edifices that afb ct n greater state 

Wlien-EIliston first took tins tlieatrc be reram cd tlie ndc, nhicb he con 
verted into the best pit in London (as tlie seals nse so much from front to 
rear), and from a theatre of buffooner) and balderdash, into one of a miicli 
more rational character He porfomjed m it lumself, introduced well 
painted sccncjy, and as good a scrsion of Shakspearc as the lau would 
allow Tlie pubbe encouraged lura, and lie gaineil wealth m his well 
managed spe^alion, and gai e it a new and better name, 

“ Tw"®* e»ll«d tht drttt* «i(ce Init eeir th SHrry ” 

Elbston then became the lessee of tlie immense cstabbslimcnt of Drurj 
Lane, when tlie Sun) Tlicatrc dmolred to tliat clever manager and excel 
lent light dramatic miter Thomas Dibdin, who acquired far more repnta 
lion tlian profit in lus speculabon 

It next fell under the mmagenienl of Jus b'-olhcr Charles, who con 
ducted it mUi abibtj, and I baic beard with profit, but it has again 
returned under tlie control of Hibston, wJio Las resumed lus station in the 
Drama in tins prett) theatre mill lumvoUed success Elhston first set 
the example in this theatre of iroproving the st)le of performance m tlic 
mmor theatres, and he has been followed to Uie manifest imprmcment of 
the public taste, b) all the others 

Drury Lane Theatke 

The pnncipal front next Brjdges Street is two hundred and tlurti one 
feet an lengtii, and, before the addition of the present ugly portico, con 
Mt^isted of two slightly projecting wongs, from which an elegant tetrastjle 
' ^j^rtico of the Ionic order, the whole height nf tlie building, was to has e 
projected See pnnt of the Theatre Royal, Drur} Lane These wings 
are formed of four antT, surniounted by an entablature, tbe architnm 
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of Avlncli n M.rj properl) otmttol in tl»c cciilnl |nS md in ihc 
wlucli extend beyond tin. winp^ Tim central pari or ciitirL facade is 
pK<itcrcd MiUi Homan ctnmit m imitatinii of Portland stone, and jmas on 
to till north front m little llus«iell Strict, (vo nanical nflrr the DtiVc t f 
llctlfonl, iLs groniul Imdlord^ with grtal iii;,'Lninl^ nnd j)lia.sinp cffict 
Tlic comict IS siinnonnt(d h} n loft} Mockint; 00110*0, hrcakinp into piiTs 
o>cT the nnta. llio capitals of tin. niitn nro of the pure Greek Ionic, 
nftir thove 1 f the tciuph of JImtna Poha** nt I’ncni , the rclnm of which 
an. cnihclh‘ihtd w ilh and tonj^iics, and the hspolrachthon with the 
tnantiful foliage of tliu Griciin hone} suckle TUtwisn the shafts of the 
anla. in each wang is n window, coii'tructid njion a »lre|» stone sill, which 
corresponds in lines an! hii^ht with tin atrui}, cnirso of the north and 
south front lines llu dnisimi of tic stincs is propcrli inarkctl h} a 
larger or pnncipal string coHru, which inns thruiigh, and piraadcs the 
whole coiiipositioii 

'flic windows in the wings haic ilrissing**, con isting of nrchitmes iij» 
their jamhs, with spreading shoulders near llnir summits, which are car 
ned along tlie head, and support an architnwe and approjmato cornice 
Tlic three centre wandous ha»c similar dressings, Int vs a disUnclnt 
mark, and not hung proticfeil like the others li a pnycctmg cpistiliuin, 
thc\ have Inangular pciUmcnts, which cnah Imth sand} and beaut}, 
ansiiig from iitilit}, in tin composition 

Ha 1 tins front been decorated, os onginilli intendctl b} iLs arehilcct, ^Ir 
Benjamin salt, witli an Ionic portico of columns in acconlancc mth 
the prcparalor} atiLT, its edict aioitll liavc been cxtremch licaiitiful, ard 
produced a.s harmonious a composition as an\ m Uic mctropolvs 

Tiil Ntw BRinor ovin thi SinriNxisF, III nr PviiK 

Tins >cr} elegant hndge was designed and executed b} Messrs 
llcnnics, and forms a beautiful object from either side A good view is 
obtained from Uie soutlicni bank of the water, where Oic ncli and hixnnant 
foliage of tlic plantations in Kcmington Gardens forms a fine l>ack ground 
over Its summit, and thi walks round the margin of Uie lake a Inch con* 
tra.st to Uie dark sliadons of the archc«, winch cast Uicir reflexes on Uio 
surface of the silver} waters See the Prtitf 

The bridge itself, winch is the oljcct of our im estigation, consists of 
fixe water arches and tuo land arches Its upper suiiface is IcicI, and 
connects bj its roadway the iiortlieni and southern banks of the canal 
Tlic nicr arches arc segments of circles, aviUi archnolts and keystone', 
surmoimted bj a block cornice, and a balustrade w ith cqmdistailt piers 
Tlic spandrels of Uie arches are filled b} level courses of masour) ,"and no 
projecting piers above Uie cut waters 
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'Tlie land arches are semicircnl'ir hetween the projecting piers, and 
hare also a balustrade over them, the andtli of the aperture helon The'se 
arches are also dressed mtli archivolts, tliat descend as architraves to the 
plinth, at the level of the spnngmgs of the larger arches and Ley stones 
Tlie parapet of the road way is plain and of the same height as the ha 
lustrade of the hndge Tlie entire design of the bridge is light, elegant, 
and particularlj well adapted to its situation Its material is a durable 
sand stone, from YorLshire, called Bramlcj Foil, wluch is esteemed by 
manj competent judges as less liable to be acted upon by tlie changes of 
the atmosphere than even granite 

TIichaiond TcRRACt, Whitehall 

The design of Uns terrace is common jilace, and exhibits neither taste 
nor fancj See print of Richmond Tcrraccy IMiilehnll Tlie order i-* 
lomc, of no pecuhar beauty , the antai not in character nor accordance 
with the columns, and the entrance or ground stnry is of most i entahle 
carpenters’ architecture The whole is imposing from its size, and the 
good fimsh of the worIcmaa«hip 

The composition is divided into tno parts, a centre and two uings, 
raised upon a rusticated hasement, which forms the entrance or groimd 
storj , and projects under Uio centre and wings The centre is a hesastyle 
portico of three quarter, or attached columns, surmounted by a pediment 
and blocking course Tlie wings are composed of two similar columns 
between tno ant®, m mutation of the ancient telrastjle portico in antis 
The whole entablature is contmued through the whole front, wluch is pro 
ductive of Tieaianess in the parts between llie wing? The comice is snr 
mounted b) a balustrade, and a continued halconj at the ha^is of the 
columns runs along the entire front 

Tlie tmate itself, that is, the part which is raised above the lei el of 
Pniy Ganlens, and separated tlicrcfrom bj a verj prettj stone balustrade 
and coping, elevated m tbe centre and with arcular and scroll ends, ac 
commodated to the form of the carnage roid, is hotb oraameatal and useful 
to the houses 


One of the Nftt Lodges, Hide Pare 

Its composition consists of a centre and two flanks the former pro 
jecling slightly, is embelhslied wifli an opening, which forms an inverted 
portico of two columns, within wlucli flic entrance door is perforated lAo 
other opening breaks tbe sunplicit} of tins front, tlie manly cbaracter of 
winch IS increased by the contmuanee of tlie bold entablature on each face 
of the budding , but the roof is crowned by a square chimney shaft, n'»mg 
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abo% c the slated roof, lucli adds imich to the architectural effect of the 
picture 


Tni GRiM) rvTrwcE to Hyde Park 

Tlus elegant composition, designed, like the preceding, hj IMi Decmius 
Biurton, IS dmded into fo e leading parts, namelj , three arched entrances, 
and two connecting colonnades Tlic centre or pnncipal aicade (See plate 
of the Gland Entiance to Hifde Park, Piccadilhj), is mder than tlie 
side entrances, and decorated by coupled columns of the Ionic order, m hich 
IS the pen admg character of tlie whole composition 

The side entrances have two columns in antis, and the anta; are re 
pcated. in the profile or ends of the structure Ihe colonnades arc open 
and support a beautiful entablature, in which the able architect has com 
nutted the 1001001} of introducing m arclutrave of three faces, which 
ought to bo c^dusivelj confined to the Conntluan order The entiblatuie 
Is earned through the entire composition, tlie side entrances lianng 1 
blocking course with a raised and projecting cenbe, as if designed as 1 
base for a group of statues or a tiophj Tins feature, the bloclang course, 
IS omitted ot cr the colonnade and elevated into on atbc or stylobate over 
the prmcipil arch Tlio pedestal or frieze of this porUon of the design is 
cmbelliSihed with iusst nheii m the Athenian stjlo of sculptuio, lepre 
senbiig a tnumphil procession of equestnan warriors Side or postern 
entrances for foot passengers only, formed between stone piers, add to tlie 
convenience of the public and to the picturesque beauty of the design, by 
carrjmg the composition beautifully into a pedunental form The iron 
railing is of a very novel, beauUflil and sohd form and the whole compo 
sition grand and effective Tlie sculpture of this beiubful omimenl to 
the w estem part of the metropolis was executed by Sir Henning, and the 
masonry by Messrs Bennett and Hunt 

I ^ 

Tlie composition of the fror^ of tlus Inn of court, is, like that of Bich 
mond Terraco, '*of three parts, a boldly prqjccbng cenbe and two shglitlj 
projeebng wings In height, it liis four stones, the lower of which, the 
entrance or gioimd storj, is nisbcated, md perforated by windows wjtli 
semicircular heads Tlte centre opemng is a large gateu aj , covered I y 
an clhpbcal rusbeated arch, and leads to the inner quadrangle Tlic one 
and two pair stones have windows uirangcd accor^ng to inlcnor come 
mence, and decorated hj architraxes Those in the wings hai e pediments, 
hut for what reason they arc so protected, standing under a comicc ol 
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cqwal projection as tlic oilier^, whilst tlio others lia%c only horizontal cor- 
nice^, it asonld pv\zzle a critic to tell. 

Tlic centre part of this priJicipal ditirion is decorated by nliat is meant 
for n tctrastjlo portico of the Ionic order; but owing to Uie extraordinary 
tuid unprcccilcntcd sridlh of the centre intcrcolmnniation, it looks more 
like tvro sets of coupled columns, after the method of Perrault, Uian a well 
arranged columniation of a Gnjaan onlcr. In consequence of this mil- 
amuigcincnt of the columns, tlic qits(\h‘um orer the centre opening looks 
^reak and fran^blc. See print of rurnlmr* Inn, Ihthorn. 

The New GoTERSttENT Mews, Princes Street, Storey’s 
G trr, Westminster. 

The front of this chaste and classical building from Mr T>. Barton's 
dcrign, is composed of three parts, a centre and tuo ^^lngs, inclosing the 
body or leading feature of Uie composition, which is pure Doric. Tlie 
centre has n carriage way, and two posterns, the former being cohered by 
a semicircular rusticated arcb, and the latter by linttU reaebing from 
antiC to antm. It h.as two columns between tbe antx after llic manner of 
Uie ancient order of temple^ callcihin nw/it, and the angles guarded li) a 
pair of coupled anla;, making the composition in a manner octasl^le See 
print of Xete Government Mcu-i. Tlic cutahlaiurc is conthuictl through 
Uic whole composition; tlic anUc arc conlimied at regular intervals of two 
iriglyphs and Uirec metopes dutanco, in tlic mam body of the front ; and 
the srings arc distiiigni«licd by inTcrteil porticoes of tw o columns i« anlts, 
and cov wed by triangular pciUinents. 

Tliib length of entablature, unbroken except in Uie centre and Uie two 
wings, is siimiountcd by a plain and lofty blockuig-coiir'c, eminenU} in 
character with Uie order of Uie bnilding. The centre is markctl by an 
attic, which is not an •unmeaning screen, but a solid building, the full 
depUi of the gateway below. 

From Qte place «i n tacit ire arc now standing, tfus elegant and classical 
cmniTOsition lias a charming cftecl, which is much increased by the rener- 
able turrets of Westminster Abbey, that tower above its centre jn pic- 
turesque grandeur. 


The New Ciiuncii, Stepney, 

is from a design of the late John Walters, Esq , and erected by private 
subscription in 1819. It U one of the best designs in the later pointeil 
style of English arclulcctiue tliat Las been recently erected Tlie w estem 
front (sec plate of the Neto Church, Stepney) is composed of a lofty 
centre, f(«Tning Uie nave, and two win^ wlticli form the aisles. 
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The centre part has a low entrance door, ^vitb a flat pointed arch in a 
square moulded frame, below a wide and lolly transom nindow, cohered 
by a gable At the angles are octangular buttresses surmounted b^ pm 
nacles 

Tlie aisles have also low doors with obtii'se pomted arches, and angular 
buttresses siuTQountcd by pinniclcs, which are repeated between every 
wmdow in the north and south sides The parapets in the west front are 
perfoiated, and in the others plain, and tlic spaces above the doors which 
lead to the aisles axe handsome canopied niches, with pedestals for figures 
The whole composition has a very stnlang Enghsh and ecclesiastical 
character 


Tnii New Hall, Ciirist’is Hospital 

Tlie exterior of this buildmg is raised upon an arcade of flat pomted 
arches, wluch form a cloister for tlie boys to play under m w et weather, 
and 15 tennmated at each end by two large and lofty octagonal turrets 
finished on the top witli panels and embrasures The hall, which is 
erected above the cloisters and separated bj an ornamented string course, 
consists externally of mne lofty and spacious windows of the pointed 
style, divided into three heights, and four widths by moulded stone mul 
hons Tlie windows are divided by buttresses that support the prmcipol 
trusses of the roof, and are finished by lofty octagonal pinnacles and fob 
ated fimals The centre of each wmdow is again mirlved by mtermediate 
pinnacles supported by sculptured corbels, and tlic parapet is formed be 
tween them of moulded embrasures 

Tlus beautiful elevation is constmeied with fine Heytor granite, of a 
close compact nature and of a beautifid gray colour, wlucb harmonizes 
vv ell with the architecture 

The interior is two hundred feet in lengtli by fifteen in width A spa 
cious gallery runs along the side opposite to the wandows and the tw o 
ends, from which the public at certain times of the year are admitted to 
hear the children sing anthems and other pieces of sacred music, and sup 
in pubhe. At one end is a fine organ, and a pulpit is aflixed under tic 
centre window for the purposes of divine service The decorations are bold 
and massive, the hracl ets of the ceiling, the beams, and the gallenes of 
oah, and walls fimshed a plain light stone colour 

CrocKPoRD's Club House, St James’s Street 

This building, of great cxtCTit and expensive execution, is from flic dc 
signs of Messrs Bcivjanun and Pluhp Wyatt, and docs great ^credit to 
their well hnowai name It consists of a loftj ground st^ > lighted bj 
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five spacious VenctlaU xvindous, and a magnificent \ipper or principal 
story, unth an equal number of French casement windou-s decorated intb 
proper entablatures. Tlie tmo outermost of these upper ^v^ndou•s, being 
mtbout the pale and protection of the- central projecting part, h^e ihe 
additional embelhslunent of pedunents. ^See plate of Crockford’s 'Clith 
Home, St. Jhme^s Street. ‘ , i 

The entrance is hj'u-ay bf the lowet, central Trindow, tip a flight of.^tone 
steps to the elevated ground floor, under uhich is a lofty, (airj, and exten- 
sii e basement story, contiuning thetilchen and other offices and domestic 
apartments. This story is lighted by a -wide area, winch is 'separated 
from the street hy an eIegant‘stonc balustiadej (.On the pedestals of ;tius 
'balustrade arc rmsed a series of ■bronzed tripods,' lliat. support usTnany 
elegant octagonal lanterns. ‘ . 

The front is composed of a centre, formed by a ^glltly prqieclmg 
tetrastyle portico of Corintiu.m pilasters or anta?, iviich support an en- 
tablature, and tu 0 sbghtlj receding uongs, in rvliicb the epistylhun Is pro- 
perly omitted, bang supjilied by Uie wall itself. On tbe upperpart of 'the 
comice is a raised blocking course, noUi a lofty balustrade, and piers over 
each pilaster, as well as beneath them. 

In the order of wliich this elevation is composed, tbe brother architect? 
have followed the heresy of Mi. Nash, hy giving an Ionic entablature, 
strictly so in every respect, to Corinthian piasters ; or, t/cc tersd, have 
given Corinthian pilasters to an Ionic entablature, instead of the rigid 
orthodoxy of their father, whose heautifal faqade (Brookes’ Club House) 
just below this, stands in awful rivalry of their defection from the true 
faith. Yet it is a pleasing, and from its magnitude a grand composition; 
and tiie interior, which is finished in all the rich and gaudy style of Louis 
XIV., is a fine specimen of that overloaded but magnificent style of do- 
mestic architecture. 

Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, 

a design of Samuel Ware, Esq , tlie author of a < cry scientific vohuiic 
of tracts on vaults and bridges, and 'architect to many excellent build- 
ings in Ireland, the splendid alterations at CUaisworth, at Northumberland 
House, and otiier places for llie Dnkes'of Deionsliire and ^orthiim- 
berlaud. ‘ - - ' - ' 

Whittington’s Alms Houses, Higiigate, 

is a building of English domestic architcchire, hj Jlr. George Smilii, the 
tvTchitcct of St. Paul’s School, the Jfew Coen Exchange, and olher'wotks 
, noticed in tlieso pages. It ix a handsome and collegiate looking building 
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(stc plate of IVhiiltuglon's Abus Hoxt’teSfHigJ gate), as indeed it slioiild 
bo , for it IS in lieu of lliat benci oleut and munificent citizen’s ancient col 
lego on College IIill, near Queen Street, Clicapsiclc, nliicli nas b} license 
from King Henry IV , in tlic jear 1410, made a college of the llol) Spirit 
and Samt Marj, bj Sir Richard W Jiitlinglon, four times Lord Majir of 
London, for a master, four fellows, elerhs, chonsters &c Contiguous to 
ulucli was erected an abns house, denommated Gods House, or hospital, 
lor the accommodation of thirteen parsons, one of w hom is the chief, watli 
the appellation of tutor It is still under the management of tlic ivorship 
lul Company of Jlcrccrs 

Eieiy city apprentice must Tcnicmbcr tlie legend of the poor truant 
Dich 'NVliittiug'lon, sitting disconsolate on a stone at the nsc of Ilighgale 
Hill, and fanejaug the cil} bells nng — 

“Ti rn aga n \V1 H ogl<in 
H nee Lord Majer of London " 

md may hai e his carl} associations roused, at seeing ^Vliittmgton’s College, 
iur so I must call it, a magiuncciil structure m Uie iinmcdiato neighbour 
hood of WliitUngton a btonc 

It has a central chapel, of the pointed style of architecture, tlic gable of 
wluch IS surmounted b} a loft} pmiiacic. It has aL«o two square and two 
angular buttresses, intli pinnacles and iimals in accordance The two 
w 11 gs have also gables, buttresses, pinnacles, and finials m a corrcspondinf, 
stjle of architecture Tlic doors and anndows are square headed, and 
eoicred with moulded water tables, and tlie whole composition is at oncQ 
useful and lugldy ornamental 

The Bkewer s Alms Houses, Mile E^D, 

IS a smaller, but leiy pictiuesque stniclurc, m a ver} neat and effective 
st}le of domestic architecture The front elevation is composed of a re 
cedmg centre, between winch and the wings are two shghtlj projecting 
tiansept**, if tliej maj be so called, which are embellished at the comers 
w ifh angular 'buttresses surmounted hj pinnacles The clumnoj si alls art 
capped m the old English style, with separate funnels comiectcd at tlio 
top The whole building is agreeably rehered by appropnate and at tht 
same time useful breads, wincli produce a gralilying diversity of light 
and shade over the entire elevation 

Lon^don HorsE ind Carriage Rliository, Gray s Inn Lwrr 

This may justly rank among the "Metropolitau Improvements Itis 
situated at the Junction of Grays Inn Road with Uie NcwRoal,aiul 
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City Road, presenting a noble structme of a quadrangular form, rvitb a 
•spacious arena in the centre The internal arrangements arc on a grand 
scale, aflbrdmg accommodation for abont two htmdred liorses, and gallenes 
for more than double that number of carnages The lofty, light, airy 
stalls, and loose boxes, sboii that greater regard has been bad to the 
lealth of tliat imaluable animal (as the hoise maj with great truth he 
stjled), Ilian will be found m any other pubbe establishment in the 
British empire 

Be«ide5 the extensive horse and carnage departments, the south front 
compnses a spacious mansion, the pnncipal storj in ^hicb is wholly 
occupied by one entire grand room, m which, by the gratuitous permission 
of the spmled propnetor of this unique estabbshment, (Wilbam Bromley, 
Esq , of Euston Square,) some benevolent ladies lately held a bazaar, for 
the benefit of the Spamsh Refugees, when this splendid room was proved 
to be capable of containing vpwardi of one thousand persons ' 

The large field (about ten acres), adjoining hereto, is about to be ton 
verted mto a handsome square and gardens, a la Taoh, with a superb 
theatre, to be called the Panarmomony under the immediate patronage ol 
Hia Majesty • Tlie nhole projected by Professor Lanza, and is intliout 
parallel m this country 

Lord Lowtlier s excellent Act — ^wbicb comes into operation in January 
— b) remoYuig the lumpibo gate nuisances from those debghtful drives, 
tlie Edgeware Road, New Road, S.c , wiB, together with the aforenamed 
not eltics, combme to render this part of the melropobs a pnncipal object 
of attraction Yvitli the fashionable world 

The Haberdashers’ Alms Houses, Hoxton 

The onginal buildmg, wluch has been recently pulled down to make 
room for the present neat structure, was a truly palladian design pf that 
great plulosopher and co student of Sir Chnstopher Wren, the iin entire 
Robert Hooke It was erected in 1G02 by tlie ivorsbipful Company of 
Haberdashers, pursuant to the willed’ Robert Askc, Esq , a member of that 
company, ubo left an almost untxamplcd legacy of thirty thousand pounds 
for erectmg a proper edifice (or tlie accommodation of tnenty decayed 
raemTiers of Ins company 

fbo^ former building was rcry ipacious, being ioiu hundred ftet in 
IcSigUt^ 'Mutli an ambulatory in fiont tlireo hundred and forty feet long 
under a colonnade of the Tuscan order The present building is much 
•smaller in dimensions, and consists of a central Done tetrastyle portico 
Milh its frieze emasculated of its manly tngljph*;, and a substitution of 
hvbnd MTcatlis Tlie rviu^ are decorated rntli bnck piers instead of 
classical stone antm The apartments of the men arc on each side of a 
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spacious quadrangle (see plate of ilte Haherda^hers' Alms Homes, 
Hoxton), in tlio centre of uhicli is a statue of its benevolent founder 
on a loft} pedestal, uliicli bears inscnptions of liis bount} * 

COTENT G VRDPN THEATRE 

One of tlie best views of tlic front of this theatre is from tlie opposite 
side of Bou Street, somenhat to the south of the south east angle See 
plate of the Theatre Royal, Coient Garden This front, winch is the 
principal, and in fact the only arclutectural front, if I ma} be allowed to 
use the expression, is two hundred and twent} feet in length, and divided 
into three principal parts, which project from the mam bod} of the 
bmldmg and form its most attractive features These are tlie portico and 
the ivings Tlie former is tetrastjlc of tlie Atlicnian Done order, after 
that of the temple of llmcrva Parthenon at Athens, and tlie latter are 
formed of antx! after llie same example Tlie columns botli in front and 
flank are equidistant, and have one Inglyiih and two metopes to each 
intercoluramation, and the ant® of the wings have the mtenal of t«o 
tnglyphs and three metopes betneen them 

The entire entablature is earned over the portico and the wings, but 
tlie aichitrai c, fneze, metopes, and mutulcs ore omitted in the intervening 
portions of the front, to make room for t^ie. sculptorc Tlie portico is 
crowned by a pediment sunaounted by acrotona The cornice of the 
wuigs and mam building ore surmounted by a blocbng course and 
parapet, ctoivncd by a sutbase moulding, like that which the same arclu 
tect has used m the Umted Semce Club House Behind tlus, the lofty 
walls of the body of the theatre rear tliemselves in stem simpbcity, and 
fonn an adimrahle arclutectural hack ground to the ornamental facade 
below 

The lower part of the hmlding on each side of the portico, and between 
the wings, is perforated by three arcades of segmental arches, which hai e 
been complamed of, as not according m style with tlie Atlieiiian punty 
of the other portion of the edifice Above these, and over the plmn 
square headed doorways under the portico, are a row of mne sash win 
dow 8, raised over a strmg course that pervades tlie whole front, on loft} 
sills, decorated witli architraves to the jamhs and complete entablatures 
upon their upper surfices ^ 

Above these windows, on each side of the portico, are two long pahcls, 
extendmg their entire width, in winch are sculptures m flat relief, and in 
inches between the ante of the wmgs, of statues in the round, repre 
sentmg Traged} and Comedy, from the chisel of Ilasman 

The bassi nlievi m the panels are sculptured m freestone, from designs 
by Flaxman, one by Tlaxman and tbe other by Ros<i, who also 
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can ed llio figure of SbaXspearc, in tlie anti room of tlie pnncipal box 
entrance, the northern compartments representing the ancient, and tlie 
southern the modern drama 

COLLEGF OP THE CHURCH MlS‘5IONARY SOCIETY, 

a building more remarLable for strcngtii and goodness of construction than 
for elegance of design It loohs more dike the baldness of northern Cal 
Tini<m, than the chaste beauties of the simplj decorated church of Eng 
land Some one must hare stripped this edifice of its laudable emheUisb 
ments, as brother Jack did lus gannent in the Talc of the Tub Its 
architect is hlr Wilham Brooks, uhose works of the London Institution, 
Tinsbury Chapel, and other ornaments of tlie metropohs, we have more 
tlian once had occasion to notice with approbation, in these pages It 
consists of a centre and tut) wings, without a smgle attempt at architec 
tural decoration See plate of tlie College of the Church Missionary 
Society, Islington It is however a plain, substantial, useful budding, 
adapted to a i crj laudable purpose 
Another similar establishment is, 

Hionovnx College, 

a building of more pretensions, and of more real architectural beaut/ It 
consists of a centre and two icrj deeply projecting wings In tlie middle 
of the centre budding is an licsastylo loiuc portico, of the Bjssus ex 
ample, vnUi a pediment above it. The ends of the projecting wings are 
tetrastjle in antis, and have also pediments and acrotena which conceal 
dumnejs mthin them Sec plate of Highbury College The portico is 
raised a fen steps above tlie court yard, which is enclosed from the high 
road by iron railmgs raised upon a lofty pbnth, and a handsome carnage 
and two postern entrances It reflects much credit on the architect for 
the selection of lus matenals from the choice storehouse of loman an 
tiquibes 


Lord GR0SlE^oR’s Gallery, Park LsbE 

Tlus budding forms the western wing of a large and splendid town 
mansion, non in the course of erection from the designs of Mr Cundj 
It consists of a colonnade of the Connthian order, raised upon a plain 
jomled stylobate 

Over each column of the prmnpal building is an isolated statue with 
an attic behind them, after the manner of the ancient budding called by 
Palladio the Forum of Trajan at Borne On the acrotena of the hmlding 
S R 
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are ^ ascs and a bnlnsUadc (see pUle of Xorc£ Grotroior’s Gallery, Ptu k 
Imho), and hclnccii nil the columns is a senes of Minb windons nuh 
bilnslradcil balconies and tnangiilar podjincnts, introduced in i manner 
Vint disfigures tin, other grand paiU of llic design Oicr these arc sunk 
panels iMtli swags of fniit and flowers But for these stopped up window s, 
and the o\ crpow enng and ntcilless balustrade oicr the heads of the sta 
UU.S, this budding would rank among the ttry first in the metropolis , 
cicn wath Uicst Infling drawbacks, tliat tan easily be rcmediid before tin 
whole IS completed, it is grand, architectural, and altogether w orlli} of 
its noble proprietor 

riiE Boyal Coli Eor oi Suimi o^s, Lincoi n’s i ps 

We haic notlnng tint fur chaste simplicity and harmony of proportion 
surpasses this fine portico, which, like a pension to a faithless palnol, is a 
good thing ill applied, so little does U belong cither in conjunction or r« 
lation to the awkw ard tlci ation bihmd it 
Tlic portico consi«:t3 of six lofty edimms of llie Tome order, scloctt I 
from the temple on the banks of the llyssus at Athens Sec plate of Uit 
Hoyal CoUeye of !iiir(/eoiis, IiHCohfg Inn FtrUh 'Die cntabhtnrt is in 
due accordance, and m the fnert is the follnwaiig in«cnpl:on —Cot 
LE6IUM IlFClALF CdlltUlU OltlTM 
On the upper surface of the connee is rused a sohd stylobate, pro- 
jecting, after the manner of pctlcstals, oier each column On these pedes, 
tals IS placed a row of antique bronze tnpods, which ore attributes of the 
kpoUo Jledicus, and oxer the. centre intcrcolumiuation a second blocking 
IS raised, xvhich supports a shield on which is sculptured the armonal 
beanngs of the college, supported by two xcry classical figures of -Esctila 
puis witli lus club and my site serpent 
Tlie dwelhng behind is so common place that it can be compared, in 
relation to its fine portico, to notlung better tlian some of the additions bv 
the modem Homans to the fine antique porticoes of their illustrious an 
echtors 


The New Cohn E\eiiANOE, JIark Lane 

k heiv biuhhng recently erectcilby a joint stock company, as a market 
for the use of tlie com factors, &c , ot the metropolis It is from the 
designs of George Smith, Esq , and is one of the most agreeable composv 
lions m the city See plate of t/ie Aeie Corn Exchange, Mark Lane 
It IS composed of a centre, Ibnued of a receding hexastyle portico of 
the genume Done order, but robbed of its tngly phs, a la mode de Mr 
Nash, and for which laurel wreaths are substituted Tlie echinus is ein 
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bellislied ^mUi a lion’s head over each column, ^^lllch among the GretLs 
were used for the outpouniig of the lam water from the roof, but which 
would be a libation, upon the heads of Ills Majesty s heges frequenting 
tilt Com Exchange, that the district surveyor would not lUou 

The comice is cronmcd bj a mignificcnt blocking course of extmor 
dinary height and boldness, which supports a <ylobate beanng the unpenal 
arms of the umtod kingdoms, wlh agricultural trophies, and the following 
inscnption — Corn Exchange, Erected by Act or Parliament, 
Anno Domim MDCCCXX\TI 

The Suspension Bridge, o>er the Thames, at 
Hammersmith 

A communication across tlio Tliamcs by a Lndgc at Hammersinitli Lad 
long heen necessary to the neighbourhood, when a proposal for tlie election 
of tills bndge was made by Mr J Ticmey Clarke, the Engineer to tlic 
Hammersmith Water Works Company , and a sum necessary for its execu 
tion was raised under the powers of an act of parhament 

riie Bndge itself is composed of two square tou ers, ivilh pilasters and 
cornices of the Done order, just below low water marl, and with apertures 
in them for the road way In these towers the chams that cairy the 
roadway are supported (see plate of the Suspension Brulge, oier tie 
Tliames, at Hammersmith) m the same manner and on the same pnn 
uple as that of tlie chair pier at Bnghton It forms a novel, picturesque, 
and highly agreeable feature among our recent Melropolitin Impioie 
nients 

■NTew London Bridge, with the Lord March’s Procession 

PASSING UNDER THt UNFINISHED ARCHES, NOVEMBER 9, 
1827 

The upper surfaces of the ardies were decorated witli flags of Iht 
ywincip'd nations of both hemisplieres, and crowded witli spectators, who 
cheered and loudly greeted the splendid and novel procession as it passed 
under and between tlic timbers of the centres which supported the huge 
masonrv of the arches See plate of^A’cw London Bridge, with the 
Lord Mayors Procession passing under the ui\fimslied arches, Ao 
vernier 9, 1827 The workmen cheered, and the witermen and otlier 
jietsons connected with the nver service added their voices and their 
‘*ho*fl^lO the imited shouts, as tlic stately barges ghded nobly tlirough tin 
naml^ Aperture of Ibe centre arch This ceremony w as repeated on tl e 
folJo^^gLord Mayor’s Day, witli equal splendour, and less difficulty, a« 
more irf tin. centres were removeil from beneath tlie arches 
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UiK work of liptiiinlf irt l*n>f'*i«(>r hoini , mil it fompriM*^, l>c 
mJi<; lilt 'Inasiin, tli<* Pntj Council OfTlci, llio Ikoril of 'Irwlc, nnd 
olIitT poicmmctil < fficoH Jvrcril wort mi«K ^Ir {xwfi<,ktil 

nOi rw anU nlinr]ut«1i( (1 III fwoiir of itit iirrotit building, nixitit wlucli 
iniicli Il^<• biMi Ml 1 liotli III ntwl nut of |iar1ninrtit III wa^ of ajxlop’ 
or lb ft nor agniiist lliov wlioLiri iin] ti^iiil bx ta^to, Mr Somojniji, iJiat 
“mtiirv urcbiU‘flumlc(mi>ovitini,tlK abb of tin rT/rr/orilcti'miinc< Um 
cbanctirof tin interior ilocontinm luitl, wbrnoirr tlic a|j)licntnn of 
tliK axiom b niRb ell'll, tin want of unuml jiidpiiiriit anl pioil laslo m the 
ircliitcct will alwaia Ik* nnnif«M«l Ujion tlii« jiniicipb, and wiib due 
npanl In tlit cliinctor and ib stinitinn of ihi< buildiii}», tin Pnn Council 
ClimilHT n**unirx an nppt nnuc* of imgnilicinct , wliiNt the other tooni«, 
a« oflice^, are fim«lu'il in the iiimt wiiiple and rub«taiitnl iinnntT, suitable 
to the clnnctiT of pul be ofTicis 'Hi© NVw lloanl llnmn of tlie Hoard 
of Iradi oiTc*k tht iininuT in which it hts Ikkii fiiii*heil to the Mine ciiisi 
as lb tcTtnmi d tin decoraliotts of llu Council Clnnil>cr, and to tlie 

oil lloanl Ilnoni, bcttig the tdintical chani1>cr m which Ihi nnfortnnale 
Duke of Monninuih was l»nm To pn'sent Uii recollection of thuToom, 
lilt New JJtxinl llooin h doconietJ, hj Mr Soini, in tJ/c same ehvacter, 
and such of the oimini'nLs as coiill W tikeii ilnwTi, an I presmwl, now 
form the cimchmcnLs of ihi new room of Iht Boanl of Tndt rrom 
these ofTiccs there is a din'd conmmiiicalioii with the Board of Trcasui), 
the Tnasun ChonditTs, and with Uie ofTicial ixMdcnce of Uie First liord 
of thcTreisiir^ 

Tiif Italian Ouiti Hot si , HAYMAiiKrT, ritoM Pall 
MtIL, 1^\ST 

This 19 a joint design of ^Ir N’t*!! and his tasteful pupil Sfr Kepton 
Jj IS &9 finff a spramaa of fho sirlo of arduircinro as jinj Jin 

London, and the difilcull\ of the inclined plane on srhich it is erected is 
orercoinc with Uic skill of a misttr Tlie design js cnimcnlh tlieatncal, 
and thertforc chiractcnslic Its arcailcs and colonnades art ncccssarr 
appendages to such a huilding Tho sculptures m the panels over the co» 
lonnade, representing tlic ongin and progress of music and dancing, are 
executed in teira cotta bs Jlr Buhb 
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Sr BniDD's A^E^u^, 
f^see plate) 

oj)Cn3 to public view Sir Chnstopbcr Wren’s majestic steeple of St 
Snde, Fleet Street Xlus cburcli is a labnc of great strength and beauty, 
and fcams one of the most stnbug features of tho metropolis Its interior 
IS at once spacious, coinmodious, and elegant, is one hundred and eleven 
feet in length, fifty seven feet m breadth, and forty one in height , com 
iwsed of a lofty nave, covered intli an archei! ceihng and tiro aisles, 
separated helou by solid piers, which form pedestals and support coupled 
columns of the Done order above, from the capitals of which spring the 
arches of the na\ c aisles 

To a fire, uluch happened on the Utli of November, 1824, we arc m 
debted for the present Avenue, designed by J B Papworth, Esq , thus 
opening to view a structure that is actaionlcilged to be the ihef <f tawtre 
of one of the most eminent architects England, or perhaps Europe, ei er 
produced 

Lovoov OrfiTHAtaric iNnuMAnr, Ac, 

has no architectitnil feature bejond tliat of plain utility m its entire 
tomposiUon It is tlurcc stones in height, faced with bneh, and divided 
bj stnng courses of Portland stone, and crmvned by a moulded comice 
and blocking course, on wluch is inscribed, “London Ophthalmic 
Infirmahy (see plate) 

As this institution is for the cure of persons afflicted with incipient 
bhndness, another laudable chantj for those afflicted with total blindness 
presents itself in the 


Asylum for the Indigent Blind, Westminster Hoad 

a huildmg more commendable for ntihty than for its beauty, and apparently 
designed for its pabents , anj of whom would be supremely blessed, could 
they but see its glaring dispropoitions The centre is composed of a 
ground story of three openings, covered with seim elhptical arches, raised 
upon tlieir narrow diameter, and on which is raised a prmcipal story of 
three windows, wutli a fagade of four ill proportioned -squat pilasters mtli 
Ionic columnar capitals Sec jlate of the Asylion Jot the Indigent 
£ltnd, IVesimin^tLr’Iioad 
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On these capitals is rsused an entablature and blocking course, with an 
inscription on the frieze and architrave, indicating the building to be a 

“ School fob thl Indigent Blind, instituted M.DCCCJQX. 

Supported cy Voluntary Contributions,” 

and also on the string couises of the principal and wing building, that 
articles manufactured on the premises by the indigent hhnd, such as hearth 
rugs, baskets, turnery, &c., may he purchased by the public. 

In this praiseworthy and w ell conducted establishment, w hich it is quite 
a treat to 'dsit, about sixty indigent persons, male and female, are sup- 
ported and taught the arts of manuiaefuring baskets, mats, clothes' hues, 
sash cords, hearth rugs, &.C.,' from wlucL a produce of from eight hundred 
to a thousand pounds a year is generally pioduced. This institution was 
oripnally established in 1792, and llie present erected in 1807, and en- 
larged in 1819, so as to accommodate two hundred children 

The Penitentiary, Millbank, WESTiiiNSTER. 

The plan of this building is principally on the Panopticon, or all-seeing 
principle of Jeremy Bcntham, and was constructed for the purpose of 
trying the eiTect of a system of imprisonment, founded on the humane and 
rational principles of classification, employment, and reform. The pri- 
soners, who are offenders of secondary turpitude, and who are confined 
here instead of being transported or sent to the hulks, are therefore sepa- 
rated into classes, are compelled to work, and their religious and moral 
habits, as well as those of industry and cleanliness, are properly attended 
to 

The external walls of this vast building, wliich resembles a fortification, 
or rather a continental fortified chateau, form an irregular octagon, en- 
closing no less than eighteen acre? of groimd This large space compre- 
hends seversii ^stinct friongh conjoined masses of building, the centre one 
being a regular hexagon, and the others branching out from its respectii e 
sides. By this means the governor, or overseer, can at all tTmds have the 
power of overlooking every 'division of the prison, from windows in die 
central part See plafo of tlio Penitentiary, at Millhitnl, Westminster. 

This institution is to accommodate four hundred male and four hundred 
female convicts. It is governed by a committee nominated by the privy 
council, which forms a body corporute, and has the appointment of all Uie 
officers, and the exclusive management of the prison. .Tlic prisoners arb 
allowed a per centage on thcir'labours, and the .ambunt is given them 
when discharged. Tlie expense of buQding this -vast edifice amounted to 
nearly five Imnd^ thousand pounds. * » 
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New Bethlem 'Hospital, St. George’s Fields. 

Tins building, wluch is for the euro of lunatics, presents a front of ex- 
traordmarj' grandeur and beauty, being scarcely infenor in harmony of 
proportion to George Dance’s exquisitely proportioned hospital of St. 
Luke in Old Street, wiUi more of arclutcctural decoration. It is five 
hundred and eighty feet m lenglh,*and is composed of tluee principal and 
tHTj subordmale parts, namely*, a noblo central building, embellished uitb 
an licxastylc portico of tlie Ionic order, which embraces only a part of its 
length, tw 0 side parilhons or wings, and two receding intermediate parts, 
which form tijc body of the building. Sec plate of the New Bethlem 
Hospital, St. George's Fields. 

Tlie central building, besides its before-mentioned Tonic portico, has a 
continuation of its main building to an extent of three windous on each 
side of its outer columns. It is surmounted by a pediment, aborc wbicb 
is erected a handsome attic, which aerres as a base to a cubicular building 
surmounted by a bemlspherical cupola. 

In the hall, ublch Is entered under this beautiful Grecian portico, are 
Uio inimitablo statues of rating and melanchohj madness, by Cibber. 
Those exquisite statues, which are quite classics in tiieir way, fonnerly 
decorated the piers of the priocipal gateway to the former hospital in 
Uloortields. 

Tlie wings and body of the building arc in happy accordance with tbo 
central composition. In these the patients are accommodated, and in tlie 
area behind, wiiich comprises nearly twclrc acres, arc separate buildings 
for offices, &:c., and enclosed grounds for the exercise of patients. This 
estabbshment contains accommodation for two hundred patients, exclusive 
of about sixty others, who arc confmed for acts of criminality, the charges 
of whom are defrajed by government Tlie building cost about one 
hundred thousand pounds, and the annual income of the institution is 
about eighteen tliousand pouaels. 

The New National tscorcii CIiurch, blDMooxn iitreet, 
Grat’s Inn Road, 

where that spint of the age, Rev. E. Irving, astonishes and delights Ins 
countrymen. 

Tlie elevation next Sidmouth Street is composed of three leading pa4s ; 
n&icly, two towers, over the entrances into the aisles, and a central part 
surmounted by an embattled gabl^ that conceals tlie roof, over the nave. 
Tlie doors are recessed into the fluckness of the walls with clustered 
pillars and mouldinps, and the cmitial one is finished by a handsome 
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crocheted gable and fimal Plain buttresses are introduced at tlie angles 
of tbe building and between tlie openings wbicb run up Uie whole 
height of the lofty towers, and finish with pinnacles crocheted up tbs 
angles, and elaborately carved finials 

Over eacbidoor are windows that light the aisles, and over the centre a 
SIS hgbt muUionCd wnndow, ■with nch tracery m the tnangular part, with 
•which it IS finished Over this, is a triangular gable, intersecting a 
moulded string course, on which is loscnbed in large capitals — ^Ecclesia 
S coTicA The towers have on each of llieir faces handsome pointed 
windows, fmi'ihed with crocheted labels and fmials, and the parapets are 
embattled The architect of this handsome specimen of the beautiful 
pointed style of our ancestors is Wilhani Tite, Esq 

Salter’s Hall, 

m Swithin’s tone, Cannon Street, is a handsome and very elaborate elera 
tion, by Geoige Snutli, Esq, the arclotect of St Pauls School, and 
many other excellent civic structures It consists of a tetrastjlc portico 
oftheinmc order, wlucb supports an attic that forms a base or pedestal 
for the annonal heanngs and supporteis of the company it belongs to 
See plate of Sailer's Halt Tlie side portions of the elevation have 
semicircular headed windows, over which are tablets beautifully sculp 
tilled with the Grecian honey sucUe Tlie budding is prettily situated 
in a planted garden, with dwelling houses and oiBces on each side 

Tue Guildhall of the Citi op Lo^DO^, 

the front of which la designed by the late George Dance, Esq , the city 
architect The interior is ancient as high as the cornice, and tli“ upper 
pait, which was rebuilt after the fire of London, is about J^s ugly an upper 
story and roof as ever disguised a beautiful hall, and the corporation -will 
be for ev er deserving of censure, till they restore the ancieift gromed roofj 
the pillars of wluch are absolutely gcoamng for their airyjjwtners lu hcti 
of the mountains of masonry that now defile them ThMnne — and, in 
spite of Its roof, it is still a fine — ^hall is one hundred and-iSy three feet in 
length, fortj eight in breadth, and nearly sixt} in hmgbt, and 'will contain, 
It IS said, about sci en thousand persons 

Tlie windows of the pnncipal front are all pomted, which has gi'cn 
occasion to some writers to call the style of its architecture Gothic It is 
dmded into tlirec parts by four piers, pilasters, or buttresses, I know not 
winch to call them, which arc surmounted by octagonal junnacles The 
square parts of these pinnacles are ornamented with sculptural representa- 
tions of the city sword and mace, and the central part with the shield, 
arms, and supporters of the corporation 




The IvI^G’s E^TIlv^cE to the House of Lordc 


Earlj’ in 2822 Mr Soane, tte architect, iras directed to prepare a 
design, for Ibp improvement of His Majesty’s Entrance into the Hou^^e of 
Lords, which bemg approved by His Mjyesty, the works n ere begun and 
earned on ivith such zeal and attention, Uiat on the SOlh of Janiiarj , 
1823, the carnage entrance and the royal staircase were iunshed as far as 
the door leading into the Prince’s Chamber During the progress of this 
noil, Mr Soane made otJier designs to complete the entrance from this 
staircase into the House of Lords, wluch having also been approi cd by 
His Majestj, the foundations of the budding were laid on the SOtli of 
October, 2823, and, fay conliniung die worls night and day, the whole 
was completely fimshed on the 1st of Fehniarj , 1824 
At the cereipony of the Sovereign’s opemng the Parliament of the 
United Kingdoms, His Majesty enters by tins way On arriving at the 
new carnage entrance (<ce plates of the Ktvifs Entrance to the HoH$e 
of ZordSf from Poets Corner, and the Parliament Ifouw,from Old 
Palace Yard, JVestminsterJ, the procession is formed. His Majestj 
alights, passes along the corridor which leads to the grand staircase, 
through the Ante Room, the Royal Gallery, and tlie Painted Chamber, 
into the Robing Room, and thence into the House of Lords, where His 
ifajesty then takes Ins place upon the throne For the hotter and more 
suitable accommodation of the lung on Oiese grand occasions, the floor of 
the noble apartment called the Painted Chamber, wherein the conferences 
between the two Houses of Porhament are held, has been raised to a per 
feet level, and the doorway from the Rojal Gallery into tlie Painted 
Chamber suitably enlarged and decorated 
The extenor of these additions to the House of Lords are plam and 
simple specimens of tlie pointed style of architecture, embattled on the 
top, and composed in a corresponding style with the le«s recent portions 
of the building 


Belgrave Chapel and the West Side or Belgrade Square 

Belgrave Chapel is a chaste and elegant design of the lomc order bj 
Mr Smirke, after tha example of tlie temple on the banks of the Bjssus 
at Atliens The cell or body of the chapel is parallelogramatic in plan, 
and Grecian m decoration, with antae at the angles, the entablature car 
ned over them, and a well proportioneil stylobate by nay of blocking 
course to the cornice and of parapet to the roof, aomung the elevation 
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The principal front has a tctrastyle portico, ilanhed and supported he- 
hind wiUi anta:, proper to tlic order, and mised on a handsome flight of 
steps above the street. See plate of Sclgrate Chapel, and IVest Side of 
Bel grate Square. Tlie columns are cohered bj’ a lofty cpistjllum, a plain 
frieze, and a cornice in flanh, resolving itself into a beautifully propor- 
tioned pediment in front, Ailiicli, by its becoming projection, adds a singu- 
larly cfTcctixc play of light and shade over the whole composition. 

Behind tlie central intcrcoluraniation is a single doonvay of large di- 
mensions, embellished wiili archilTavcs to the jambs, and an entablature 
proper to the lintel : — and windows, willi diminishing jambs, like tlie little 
gm of a circular temple at Tivoli, ovnaincnt tho wall between tlie anta;. 

Bejond tins is Uic west side of Bclgravc Square, named after one of 
the titles of the Earl of Grosvenor, tlie ground landlord of lliis noble es- 
tate, wliich is nf the great extent of nearly one hundred acres, lying be- 
tween. Kaiglitsbridge aud Pimlico ftotu mrtlv to south, and betweeu 
Clielsea and Buckingham gale from ca,st to west 
Tills extenshe area Is now covering witli mansion-s and handsome 
houses, laid out with beautiful plantations into luo spacious squares, a 
crescent, and several detached villas. Tills great undertaking, equal in 
extent and value to many cities, and destined (say the projectors) to bo 
llio future residences of the highest class of tlie fashionable world, is con- 
structing over a district formerly known a<i the Fields, and as the re- 
sort, on Sunday mornings and Saint Mondays, of pugilists and black- 
guards. ^ 

North-east side of Belgr^ve Square, 

is composed of five principal parts ; a lofty centre, witli a row, of dwelling 
houses on each side of it, forming the main body of the composition, and 
two extreme wings which terminate the fajade- The centre is marked 
by a sub-portico or porch on tlie ground stoiy, vvith an attached hcxast^Ie 
portico above of three greater columns, vvliicli have always a poverty- 
struck vv ould-be-fine sort of effect, particularly in the centre of a composi- 
tion. The columns are of tlie Corinthian order of architecture, sur- 
mounted by an entablature bereaved of a third part Of its fair proportions, 
and a consequent part of its height, and crowned by an attic, surmounted 
by vases. 

The wings are en suite, but have tctrastyle poiticoes, and a less aspiring 
attic, with a pjTamidal form that is always gracefiil to the composition. 
Tlie parapets of the wings and coitre are imperforated, but Uiose of the 
intervening houses have the common-place vulgaiilj, that Wren so vi- 
gorously but V ainly trie ’ ' ' ’ ' 
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The Guii.DirALi., TVESTaiiNSTER, 

IS an insulated structure, designed for tlie u«e of the rounicipality of West 
mmster, standing on tlie soutli ade of the ancient sanctuary, near to tlie 
Abbey In this building are held the sessions for tbe city, and the trials 
m the court of the High Baihfl^ and it afforded accommodation for the 
ranous high courts of Jair and cgiu^ , during tlie repairs of 'R'’estininsler 
Hall It IS a quadrangular bnck building, \ntb recesses at the angles, 
that gire it someubat the form that continental architects call a Greeh 
cross , and has a tetrastyle portico of the Done order, with a pediment m 
the principal front The centre of the building is crowned by an octan 
gular tower, with semicircular mndous in e\eiy face, that give light to 
tbe pnncipal court belou At each angle is a pier that serves for a but 
tress, which, ivith a connecting moulding that runs round llie entire build 
mg, crowia and connects tbe whole On llus comice is a blocking course, 
and a hght and lofty balustrade, in llirec panels to each face The roof 
meets ID a point oier Uic centre of tho building, on which is a lantern 
and lane It was designed and executed by tJic late Samuel Pep_j 
Cockerell, Esq a pupil of Sir Robert Tajlor’s, and father of the able and 
trai died arclutect, JFr C R Cockerell, who de«jgned the beautiful Ionic 
chapel of St George in Regent Street, which is noticed at page 100 of 
this w ork 

Nrw Buildings Pall Mall East, and the University 
Clud House, 

the former designed bj Henry Rhodes, Esq and the latter the united work 
of Wilham Wilkins, Esq RA and John Peter Dcrmg, Esq ARA 

The Urated Unuersily Club which meets at this house, is a ‘tocietj 
composed of members of tlie two uniicrsihes of OiJord and Cambndge, 
elected by close ballot, which keeps them eminently select 

Being a comer house, it has the advantages of two fronts, one opening 
to Suffolk Street, and the other to Pall Mall East Botli fronts are rai'sed 
upon a rusticated smbasemenl, which is occupied by tlie ground stor^ , 
and that next Pall hlall East, which may be considered as the pnncipal, 
although not the entrance front, is disUnguished from that next Snfiolk 
Street bj a tetrastyle portico of the lorac order The entrance front, next 
Suffolk Street, has an enclosed portico or porch to the giound stoij , md a 
senes of ante in correspondence with those which appertain to the colnmnc 
in the pnncipal front Between all the columns and ante are a senes of 
spacious and lofty windows tliat give hght to the grand apartments of 
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the principal storj Upon tlie upper surface of tlie entablature is a para 
pet, designed m the proportions of a stylobate or continued pedestal, with 
piers orcr tbo ant-c 

The other building before us, from the designs of ilr Rhodes, is also 
elevated upon a rusticated suibascment, which is occupietl bj the ground 
storj ware rooms Tho windows arc divided hy rusticated and panelled 
piers, which are surmoanted bj a plain and efficient cornice, ffie Joftj 
blocking course of nhicli is used as a phnth for tJic Corinthian order 
of the prmcipal storj In front of each window is a perforated panel, 
which mgeniouslj con\ cits the stvles on interstices into sub plinths for 
the columns aboi e The front is divided into three parts, a centre of four 
Corinthian columns in art/iSf which forms a receding portico, and two 
shghtly projeclmg wings, with coupled ante at each angle In the inter 
colummations of all the columns and ante, are a rov, of semicircular 
headed windows 

Upon the entablature of the Corinthian order is raised an alUc story, 
with vases over the columns and dwarf pilasters o^er the ante This 
handsome front is clcicrly connected ^^th that in Cockspur Street, to 
which it forms a verj obtuse angle, by a circular recessed dyaslyle portico 
in antis, and other ornaments above and beneath, in accordance with dif 
ferent parts of the biuldmg See plate of ihe Kew Buildings Pall Mall 
East, and the Unuersihj Club House 

The New CiLEDOsiAN Asylem 

IS a Chaste and classical design of the pure Done order, con'sistmg of a 
tetrastjle detached portico in the centre of the front, and four wmdows on 
each «ide The extreme angles arc marked by ante m accordance witli 
those behind the colanms The windows have architraves to Iheir jambs, 
and lintels and trusses under their sills Those of the lower story have 
cormces above the Imtcls In the ^rmpanum of the pediment is a shield 
containing the royal arms of Scotland, winch for want of decorative and 
appropriate sculpture presents a very meagre appearance See plate of 
iJie New Caledonian Asylum Above the cormce of the pediment are 
plain acroteria, well adapted to the order of the building to which they are 
applied, and on the central one, is elevated a statue of St Andrew with 
bis cross This appropriate and usdnl buildmg, winch was instituted m 
1815, for supporting and educatmg the children of soldier?, sailor?, 
marines, &.c natives of Scotland, or bmn of indigent Scottish parents resident 
m London, is situated m front of a new cross road, leading from Holloway 
to Battle Bndge, by which a considerable distance is saved m the ap 
proach to the west end of the metropobs from the leadmg North Road 
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The Eo^I*TJl^ Hale, Piccadilly, j 

wis onginallj designed, in 1812, by P P Robinson, E®q forW BuUocb, 
Esq of Liverpool, as a receptacle for a Museiun lliat nent his name, 
but was afterwards dispersed by aueboo Tlic eIc\aUon is complete!) 
Egiplian tliat is supposing tlie ancient Egyptians built tlieir bouses m 
stones Tlie details arc correctl) laLen from Henons celebrated ■« orb, 
and pnncipally frbut tlje great temple at Tcnt)-ra T1 e two colossal 
ligurrs that support the entabhtiirt of llie ccnlro snndon arc novel m 
nl^a and applicftion, pictim '?que in clfect, and add \ arjetj to the compo 
^lUon, while, Uic robust columns beneath them seem buiU exactl) for 
pedestals to tlie sUirdr Ethiopians above llicm See plate of the Egyp 
iiati Hitiry Pit^ndtUj Tlie large projection of ^ tic superior comice, 
rising Anm the colossal sculptured tonis that hounds the entire design, is 
grand and miposing 

Islington Tunnel, Lc 

Tins Tunnel is a vet) successful and cimous e\ample of the modem 
method of canal worb, and is norlhj tlie mspcclion of tl oscienliSc See 
plate of ihe tlouhlc lock, and cast entrance to tie Islington Tunnel, 
Itcgcnt s Canal Viewed from n short distance, such as from tlie niter 
mediate space between the double lock, under the tlirec quarter elbpUcol 
arch of the Frog Lone Ilndgc, Uic wcslcm aperture m 1\Tute Conduit 
Fields appears reduced to a point of great bnUiancj, resembling a star 
surrounded by a 1 alo of Rcmbrandlish darkness It is pcrfectl) straight 
and lei cl through iLs ivl olt course, and is npw atds of mne hundred } aids 
m length Its form is an ellipsis, eighteen ftet in 1 eight, anil seientccu 
111 mdtli, hanng sei cn ftci six inches depth of water, and Lcing capa 
cious enough for two canal boats, or one n\cr barge to pass at the same 
timt r 

j 

The frcENsru ^ wTv\bLhR:>' ^CfwoL, AE^^rNCTp^, 

IS an cstal hshment more lo be regarded for tl e bcnei olent 'i lew s of its 
patrons, than for thfc arclutectoral beauh of Iht btnldmg The Societj 
was Cstal bslicd, and is supporteil bj the respectable bodr of Licensed 
Victuallers oflhe metropolis, an a^ltnn and school,^ for fhe orphans 
and clnhlrtn of tl 6 dcsUti to part of tlieir brclliren TI c'profits of tlie 
joumalcalled iiir AfoRNTao AwaLRTKcn isalsp added to itsfimtrs, 
and ever) ineml cr is of courst called on to- contnlnde bj taking m tl at 
new spapei Tly, biul hng is a senes of dwelling house's added together at 
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various times, as the funds and objects of the institution increased, auj 
has been somewhat improved in architectural appearance, by a central 
tablet of stucco over the pcdimentcd door as a sort of centre to the com 
position See plate of the Ltcemed Itctuallers' School, Kenntngton 


Thl Ni w Post Ofitce, St Martin’s Le Grand, 

IS a handsome structuic by Mr Smu-ke, begun in 1818, and for want of 
sufficient funds was for some lime at a stand It is div idcd into three 
portions, namely, a central hcxastyle portico of the Ionic order, the 
columns fluted, the entablature of good proportions, the fneze plain, and 
the comico has the appropriate ornament of dentals in its bed mould 
This central portico (see plate of the New Post Office, St Martin $ Le 
GrandJ is finished with a pediment of just elevation, the tympanum of 
which contams the imperial arras of the united kingdoms Tlus arrange 
went giv es a pyramidal appearance to the group which forms the conipo 
sition Tlie side porticoes, which are Ictrastjlc of the same order, are 
finished witli a low attic raised on the blocking course, instead of a pcdi 
ment, which aids tlic composition and forms a pleasing contrast to the 
central or pnncipal subject of the group 
The portions of the building between tbo centre and the wings have 
two stones of lofly windows, winch are well arranged for barmonj, and 
complete the composition, which is ch&stc, simple, and imposing 
The basement story is constructed of gnuiite, and the superstructure of 
hard bucks, faced with Portland stone, tlie pnncipil front, tliat wJuch we 
have now been renewing, is three hundred and eight} feet in length 


The Rotal Exchange, CormULL 

The pnncipal entrance is on the south side next CornhiU, and consists 
of a tetrastyle detached portico of the Conntluan order, with a lofly arch 
between the central columns The columns are surmounted by a lofly 
entablature, on the acrotena of whudi are sculptural armorial beanngs of 
the United Kingdoms, the City of Iiondon, the Mercers Compan} and Sir 
Thomas Gresham On each side of these is a balustrade surmounted by 
statues representing tlie four quarters of the globe These, as well as 
the bassi nhevi below them, arc by Itfr J G Bubb In niches below the 
architrav e are statues of tlie unfortunate Cliarlea the Fir-^t, and lus son 
Charles the Second, by Bushnell The new entablature, balustrade, bassj 
nhevi, statues, and tlie new tovrer, are by Mr George Smith, and in a , 
puicr taste than tlte ongmal buddmg 
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• 'Vaxjxhai.i. Bridge. 

The first stone of this bridge was laid by the late Duke of Brims\rick 
On the 21st of Aiigustj 1813, and on tfic dtli^of June, 181G, being three 
years fiom tlic time of ilr.” Walker’s engagement \vitli tlie compan}, the 
ceremonial of opening tlie bridge was performed. « 

The width of the rirer Thames at Vauxhall is about nine hundred feet, 
the deptli at lowu'ater from eight to ten feet, and the'n«e of the tide about 
'twclre feet. Tlie bridge, as may be seen in the plate, consists of nine 
arches of seventy-eight feet span, and eight piers, each thirteen feet uide 
The length of the bridge, clear ’of the abutments, is eight hundred and 
six feet, the rise of the centre arth above high water mark twenty-seven 
feel ; tlie clear width of the bridge is Ihirtj -wx feet, divided into a car- 
liageway of twenty-five feet, and two foolwajs of five feet six inches* 
each. Tlie rise of the roa'dway upon 'the bridge is one foot in tlurtj -fi\ e' 
to the middle of the fourth arch from each side; the line of the roadway 
01 er the centre arch, and half an arch on each side of it, being curved to 
meet the inclined pianos formed by the roadway over llie other arches, as 
shown in the licw. 


The Auction Mart, St. Bartholomew Lane, 

is a very usefifi commercial building, original!) constructed by a joint 
stock company, prmcipally composed of auctioneers. The front next 
Bartholomew Lane is rendered architectural^hy an attached poitico of 
tw'o stones, the lower of wliich is of tlic Doric prder, and the upper of the 
Ionic surmounted by a pediment. Tlie lowtt jjrder is telrast) le in antis, 
and occupies the height of the principal and uws^anine story. See plate 
of the Auction Mart, St. Bartholomew Latie , The side next Throg- 
morton Street is rusticated to the upper part of tho "ineZzanine windows, 
and the comice of the upper ordra Is continued in bo^li fronts. 

The upper story is contidned within the space of a curb-roof, and, 
being lighted by Ihree large lantern lights, forms tlfree spacious auction 
galleries.' The iwea between the pavement and the building, wliich gii es 
light to a basement story of ofliccs, is protected by a phnth and balus- 
trade instead of iron rails, and thus giies a vci)’ architectural appcaiance 
to tins part of the structure. ^ 
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The Nortii-'uest Facade or the New Covent Garden 

ilARKCT 

IS erected in llic centre of Inigo Jones’s beautiful Piazza, ubicli is now 
rendered by fire and alterations vcij' incomplete. It is composed of four 
great principal parts, oacli of wbich liaro similar characteristics. Tlie 
centre consists of an arch raised ijpoo the entablature of Iwd Tuscan 
columns, with a single-faced arcliirolt supported by two piers, whicb cari}- 
a lofty triangular pediment/ the tympaniim of , which is ctnbcllishcd by 
the annorial bearings of tbc noble ouncr of tlic s6il, the Dube of Bcdlbrd. 
On each side of this appropriate centre, whicli is liigh enough to admit a’ 
lofty loaded waggon into the central area, is a colonnade of tlie Tuscan 
order, projecting before the shops. Tlie columns arc of granite, and of 
the Palladiau or rather Chambersian Tuscan, disfigured by an ornamental 
balustrade, uliich lias no use but to contain marbet busiocss, totallj out of 
beeping with the massiveness of the order. See plate of f/ze KoTtli’iccst 
Facade of the New Core/it Carden Market, 

At each of Uic cslrcmc angles of tlio four portions of this new market 
is a raised quadrangular paiihou, iihieli breaks tlie monotony of the com- 
position ill a Tcrj' saUsfactory and artisi-hkc manner. 

Apsley Uousc, Hyde Park Corner, 

is nou the lowh mansion of Ids Grace the Duke of B'ehinglon, as it was 
fonnerl^ that of lus brotliic the Itlarquecj pf IVcUesley. Tlds splendid 
mausion, has been Ipccntlyfcnlarged, renovated, and made architectural, 
the situation bCl^g^)n{J. of'lhe finest in the metropobs, standing at the very 
beginning of th^^wb, cnlciiug s^cstwaxd, and commanding fine news of 
tlie park"*, srilli thbBurixand KenthiUs in the distancOj’' 

Tne pnnclprfi^Jronij^ consists ot a centre and X\\ o \nngs. ?icc plate ol 
Apsletj Hbu^Cf Tark Corner., Tlie portico is tetrast)le and of the 
Corinthian orde^ raised upon a rusticated arcade of tluty' -apertures, wliich 
lead to die eu^^cd^all; the vwngs have cach'tuV'iviudoVs in nidth, 
and the Wholc,iW th^grftnnd story, sihicli forms flih bxscraent of the 
budding, is al^rJ^uslicaiAV TIiq wirft front has two wings, anddio centre 
shghtl) receding Ttjs’four mndows, to wJiich are appended a handsome 
balcony, and tbe pbrltco here is surmounted by a pcdlntetit of gracefuL 
nronortiOiic. -J - ‘ ' 
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The GaS Works, near the Klgent’s Canal, 

are an imtoetisc pile of buildings, in tlie pansli of St Pancras, in tlie road 
leading to Kentisb Town, and hdre a degree of architectural beauty 
arising from tlicir intrinsic magnitude, the simplicity of Uicir component 
parts, and tho imposing grandeur of the two large columnar chimneys that 
surmount tho tools Sec plate of the G(u Works, near the Regent’s 
Canal Tlie compo'^itioh of the pnncipal front is pleasing, although 
deviatiog from tlie generally rcceired notions of composition, b) baling 
its centre lower tlian its sides, vtluch is improird bj' a slightly projecting 
centre and a pediment Tlic rtanlts hare each a «cncs of circular headed 
vrmdous in each storj, irluch, like the arrades of on ancient nqumduct, 
are pleasmg from the reduplication of a number of Simple parts, which 
when alone produce scared} any effect 

BtffLorvos, HiorruFLD, Camdo Boad 

iVmong tho various recent improvements of tho Metropolis and its En 
virons, there aro few moro likely to bo permanently useful than the new 
hne of road now made from tlie Gloucester Gate, ilcgcnt's Park, to IIol 
loway, and intended to be contmued llirough Stamford IIiJJ to Essev and 
Hertfordshire , thereb) sliortcning the distance between and approximat 
lug all the adjacent villages and tho western parts of tlic metropolis, the 
parks and places of public resort 

It IS upon the lughest pomt of tins road w berfe it crosses the road leading 
from Baltic Bridge to llighgate that Uicsc bmldings (see plate of IJiiild 
tngs, Highjield, Camden Road), liavc been erected, being the first of 
anj importance m that part of tho ennrons of Uie town, and which from 
its elevated silo and magmtudo forms a most distinguislung object The 
vieiv from the top is without exception unequalled within Uie same dis 
tance from town, being completely panoramic, and taking m ilie surroimd 
mg countiy fo & vast extent, far info Essex, the lulls near Roebester, the 
Thames, Shooter’s Hill, tlie Suiiy lulls, Richmond, and to Windsor, with 
all the intermediate objects 

The pnncipal buildmg w c have shown is ninctj feet long, forty five w ide, 
and sixty sii high, besides others of nearly equal dimensions, which, wo 
ate informed by llie propnetors Messrs Maim and Sargon, are required to 
contain their stock of cloth, the quality of which depends m a great 
degree upon its age and long exposure to tlie air, and to accomplish winch 
tlie stoclf On band is always from 30 to 40,000 yard* 
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Thf New Library, &c in the Temple 

The pile of buildings called the Temple is divided between tn o soaetie®, 
named the Inner and tlie Mtddie Temple, both posse&smg a hall, a 
library, a garden, chamber's, &c but using the ancient church described in 
our former pages in common 

The new librar} now in progress of execution, belongs to tlic society of 
the Inner Temple, whose improvements of their ancient structure deserve 
high praise See plate of the New Library, $,c m the Temple The 
design is in Uie poii^d of ancient English architecture, by 3Ir 
Smirle, and is in coijpl^ accordance with the ancient parts of tlie 
Temple, viliieh I leam will be persevered in till complete The stjle of 
architecture is simple, useful, appropnate, and the works are most suh 
stantially and scientifically built 

Church of St Barn \ba«, King Square, 

betu cen Goswell Street Road and tlic Regent’s Basm m the City Road, 
•in edifice built more for use and duration tlian particular ornament Tlie 
portico IS tetrastyle of the Ionic order,, without a pediment, having a 
blocking course and halu«trade m its stead On either side of the portico 
IS a arcular headed window of true tabernacle cut, and sunk panels ahoi e 
them, like attic \nndous bricked up to a\oid the windon dutj Above 
the balustrade that cromis the portico is a «Quarc tower \nlh helfiy win- 
dows, and a dial in the upper part of the one that faces the west, and 
upon this IS raised an octagonal ohcliscal spire of good proportions, winch 
howeier does not harmonize mtli the Ionic building beneath it 

The Neu Church, Camden Town 

Tlic u estem front of this church is light, airj , and Grecian in an eraimcnt 
degTL^ The portico, winch forms the centri of llie composition, is scmi 
circiilarbn plan, the enlabblure of which, projecting over the centre door, 
IS supplied h) four columns of the Ionic order, and Qonnected to the 
building^by anUc Tlic cornice K sutmounled h) a senes of sepiilcliral 
stole, winch, being introduced instead of the bold blocking course or plain 
scamilb, detract from tlic siniplicitj of tin. design Tlic side buildings or 
aislevinvt doors m correspondence with those of Hit naie, and tin win 
dow5» in die flanks arc riistd on i species of stjlohate, which conlnbutc 
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by their plain simplicity to the general good effect of the whole The 
tower, or steeple, in accordance with the circular portico, is also circular 
m plan , winch form pcrv ides everj story, as the octangular does that of 
St Pancras 


Finsbury Chapel, 

IS from a design of William Broohs, Esq the architect of the London 
Institution The prmcipal feature m its front is an elevated hexastije 
portico of three quarter columns of the lomc order, standing on a rusti 
cated hasement, and crowned by a lofty entablature and a w ell proper 
lioned pediment Two wangs, winch occupy the whole of the nisticated 
basement, and about two thirds of the Ionic columns in height, form the 
entrances , and, as thej project beyond the main line of the building, they 
break the formality, and give a pleasing rehef of hght and shade The 
cntahlatuie of tlie order is earned over the mam ivings, with the omission 
of tlie cyraatium or sitna The intcrcoliimniabons of the Ionic order have 
apertures, formed bj dwarf ant® on a stnng course supporting on vein 
trave comite, which serve as tlie windows The low cr <toiy is lighted by 
dwarf windows, ivith dressings, winch occupy four courses of the lusti 
cated masonr} The entrance doors m tlie wings are ornamented on the 
jamhs and Irntel, with an architrave in accordance with the order of (ht 
building Thej are covered by a comice, surmounted by a blocking 
course and an attic order of two pair of coupled ant®, between which 
are inscnptions of tests from Senpture The composition is pleasing and 
full of vanety It was erected by a congregation of Protestant Dissenter*! 
for the Rei Alexander rietclier, formerly of Albion Chapel at Jloorgale 

Chapel or Ease, West Hackvey, 

which, without tlie bell tower, and aisles, would be a respectable version, 

01 rather abndgmeiit, of the portico of Coienl Garden Theatre, and 

cSilmjifi* iiC Aw As a pwrivaj A .ir s guwuJ 

Grecian temple, hut its effect is destroyed bv the wings and comenticle 

headed windows, and the incubus of a bell tower that is nding upon its 

back 


Thl New Chupch, Haggerstone, 

a design of the style termed GoQaCf and by 3Ir Nash TJie west front 
IS divided into five pnncipal parts, which have variety vid picturesque 
beauty The central portion of the design is the lofty tower, wluch n<!es 
fiom tlie ground Each angle of the tower is protected hr an octagonal 
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buttiees, between two of which is the cntianco door leading to the nave 
Abov e this door are two plain stones separated by moulded bands or Stnng 
courses, and a small pointed window to each The parapet is terminated 
by a battlement on eveiy face, and at each angle the buttresses run up to 
a lofty elevation, and are terminated by crocheted pinnacles and fimals 
Between these pmnacles, and behmd the battlements, is a lofty quadran 
gular lantern, supported by flying buttresses The doors leading to the 
aisles are covered by pointed arches and square water tables Above 
each door is a narrow loop hole ivmdow, surmoimted by a gable, with a 
pinnacle on its apex, and at each side of these entiunces is a spacious 
flanhing octangular tower, two stones in height, which contams the gal 
la") stairs 


St John’s, Hoxton 

The front is composed of three parts, a centre, which defines the width 
of the nave, and two wmgs, which belong to the aisles and gallene** 
Tho centre has a portico of three quarter fluted columns of the Ionic 
order, between two antm, which arc repeated, slightly receding, at the 
angles of the aisles An entablature end blocking course crowns the 
order and connects the entire building 
Above the entablature is a square panelled tower with a Grecian shaped 
window, filled m with louvre^ The tower then sets ofi* to a circle in plan 
with projecting piers on four of its faces, and a lofty cylmdneal tower is 
erected on this base It is divided mto eiglit parts, by sbgbtly projecting 
Greaan anhe, winch have windows with semicircular heads between 
them 


New Church of St Lure, Chelsea 

The w estem or principal front of tlqs church, bj Mr Sa\ age, is a lofty 
commanding elevation of three parts, namely, a central tower of great 
orrginahty and beauty, and two equaflj good side porticoes in front of the 
aisles 

Tlte portico, for it is too decided in its character to be called a porch, 
consists of fii e pnncipal parts, a grand central arch under tlie middle of 
Uic toper, and two side arches of «tmaller dimensions on cither side These 
arche? are separated from each other by piers and buttresses, and are sur 
movtoled by a perforated parapet of tracery work and pinnacles with 
crockets and fimals 

Delund this arcade, or portico, which is terminated at eiUicr end by an 
arcb in correspondence wiUi those m front, and a perforated parapet ful 
lowing the rake of the roof, is seen tlie western windows and raking pa 
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rapet of the t\\o aisles, and thd fipng buttresses which spring fiom tlio 
lower wall buttresses of tlie aisles to the upper buttresses Of the 
nave These upper buttresses nse beatllifuliy above the panelled tracerj 
of the upper parapet, and arc nchlj decorated as tbej risfe with debcafd 
folntetl crochets and finials^ illustrating the practice of our ancient 
Enghsh arcluttcts of adding richness ns IhOj- hso 

Tnc Chapel of Ease to Mary ee bone, Stafford Street, 
Nrw Ko\d, 

IS a compo‘5ihon of the Ionic order of architecture, consisting of a 
tetrastjle portico in front, wlucli faces or represents the nave, and an 
Itahan mndon on eicli aide of this Athenian colonnade to bear mtnets 
to the aisles, and on the Hanks ard repetitions of Ihd columns Tlie 
parapet is halustraded, and above and behind tlie pednnent nses u plain 
square towei* Abovd tin square lower, whose monotonj is broken onlj 
b) the clock, is a square portico of four Columns on each face, somewhat 
resembling one of the tiers of that strange budding called the Scptizonmm 
of SevCTus, and the «lecpl^ is fimshed by a campanile and cupola winch 
support a ball and croes It JS substintial, but inelegant and inappro 
pnato 


St ILiri le bone Chapel, St John’s Wood Rovd, 


is a substantial unpretending cbipcl of the Ionic order, designed bj the 
late Thomas Hardwick, Esq It is dindcd into tw o stones, wiQi square 
windows to give light to tliC pews under the gallenes, md wntli loflf 
semicircular headed windows to hght flic gdllenes and body of the edifice 
The portico is tctrastyle, and has a dial or clock face m tlie t}-nipanum of 
the pediment Above thij is a cubical tolver, tnlh steps, which forms & 
pedestal to a handsome lantern of the Roman Done order Apertures he 
Iweeixthe columns give bglit to the belfrv, whiCh is covered bj a hemis 
plienCal cuqolau,bTlh,and lanc 

The C^Obch of St Mark the E \ ihoelist, PENTb'iiiLLt, 


a design by W C Mdnc,Esq is a small but pleading com]i.osition of 
three parts, m flie western or P™ic*p 2 l elevation, riame^, a low er 
of four stones, which conthins the entrance to the cburclhgCperallj, and 

two lancet headed windwvwhicbli^ttlie^isles ' 

The d<;oj; is deeply recessed, withm a senea of pointed arches, suppoTfed 
bj circular jpiUars, bertveen two square projecting panelled buttresses 
The upper ^irfac^ of the outer arch iS decorated with CT(!fketing w hich 
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terminalcs m a fmial Ijcncalli the great western w indow , and the span* 
drells arc filled up with panelling Tlic parapet is ornamented externally 
by tnangular panels, and tlie angles of the tow ers arc strengtliencd by 
square projecting buttresses, earned up aboic the parapet and finished 
inth crocheted pinnacles and ilnials Tlic llanhs liaio angular buttresses, 
finished m a similar manner at each comer, and dwarf huttiesscs, which 
finish bclmv the parapet, between each window 

St Marx’s Ciiuncn, Wyndium Puce, axd District 

RECTORI to St jrARY-Li: HONE, 

IS, bkc the before mentioned church at Camden Town, composed of a 
semicircular portico, and a circular tower It is a *10181301101 structure of 
bneh and stone of the Ionic order, and from the designs of Str Smirhe 
TIic noveltj of the perforated parapet, as i substitute for tlio ortliodox 
hilustradc, is no unproi cnicnt, and tlic steeple is deficient in lightness for 
want of lliat pjTamidil gradation which ih^tingmshcs the steeples of 
"Wren aim c those of ci cry oilier architect " ho interior is in tlie same 
plain unomamentod sijle as the extenor, except that oicr Uio altar is a 
large window of stained glass, representing tlic resiurcclion of Chnst 

The New Church or St PA^cR\s 

IS an edifice of a very commanding character, and designed b) Messrs 
W and H W Inwood, after the piucst Athenian examples The portico 
to the west front is hexaslyle, of a iciy ehhoratc and highly enriched 
specimen of the Ionic order, copied firom tlic ccloTiraled temple of Mmen a 
Pohas at Albens On the colmnns is raised a lofty entablature, wluch is 
covered witli a tympanum, and its i^maUum sculptured with the fohagt 
of the Grecian houfiysucUe The tower is octagonal, inth eight isolated 
columns on a stylobate and an entablature of the order of the temple of 
the wmds at Athens On the cell of this story is raised anotlier octan- 
gular stylobate, \vhich also supports a similar octangular temple of smaller 
dimensions , the summit of winch is crowned by an octagonal attic, with 
sculptural figures on each ficc Tlie eastern end is in mutation of the 
half of a circular temple of the Ionic order, with attached or three quarter 
columns Tlie side elevations are decorated with contmuations of the 
entablature, and of the heads oi capitals of the antm On each side are 
^ two sub porticoes, supported by four cancphorai, after tliose of tlie Erec 
theium at Athens, and hehmd tliem>am entire sarcophagi, to ludicate 
that they lead to thcrmansions of the dead TJie vaults or catacombs be 
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ucath llic clmrcli, and to T\lach Uiese side porticoes lead, arc constmeted 
to hold tno thousand co/Hos 


St Philip’s CnAPEL, Peoent Stplet 

Tlie portico is letrastjlc and of llie Done order Hie central inter- 
coliimnntion is ■nidcr than tlie rest, haring a metope in the centre, and 
Uie cnUihlature is surmounted bj a tnangular pediment Tlie metopes 
are ornamented hj hulls’ stulls and patenc, the emblems of pagan sacn 
Hce, and «o far inappropnatc to a Christian temple In Uie nings, the 
cormcc and raululcs onlj are continued, the tngljphs being judicioaslj 
omillei!, IV Inch gives room for a loftier window than could otherwise hare 
been introduced Aboro tlie comice of the w mgs is an attic decorated by 
sculptures of bulls’ scuUs and sacnlicial vVTeatlis, surraoimted by a 
blocking course with an acrotenum in tlic centre The campanile is 
elected on a lofty cubical pedestal, vrhich is embellished by a square 
panel including a cucuhr one Tlic touvr itself is a copy from the bean 
tiful htlla circular temple at Athens, called the choragic momnnciit of 
Lj «icralc5, but belter knovrii to trarcUers as the lantern of Demosthenc* 

St Peter’s Ciiurch, Eaton Squarc, Pimlico 


Tilts chsMCal edifice is compo<c<l of an hexastyle portico of tJio Iouk 
order, winch extends Uic whole width of tin, church The columns aru 
fluted and detached the entire width of an intercoluramation from the cell 


or body of the building They support a Joftv entablature, whicli iv 
crowned by a pediment Between the columns, in the main west wall of 
the church, arc three doorways, panelled with «:quaTe laciuiana, and equi 
distant styles, bounded by bold 'irchitiaves, and crowned by handsome 
cornices supported by cantalircrs Above the pcibraent, and in the p(r 
pendicular line of Uie bad yvaB of the portico, is a raised bmlding the 
whole widUi of the cburcli, icmnnated at each end by pediments, much 
tasembbng Uie excrescences on the jMansion House la the city, and similar 
erections on the church of Sh George, Hanover Square \ Upon this «pt. 


cics of 'stylobatt, is raiscxl another parallelogrammatic pc lestal, occupv mg 
die width of tilt four central cclunms, and decorated wiUi paneljed piers 
at each e,xtrejiifty^ tmd uppn upper suifact^if this, as upon a^atfonn 
the square bell tower is abruptly placed This portion of the steeple is a 
handsome mould^il cube, with a dial in cat Ii faej, upon which is erectid i 
tlassicd\ low er and circular frnid, the former btiaig of the Ionic order 
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St. Paul’s Chuecd, Ball’s Pond, 

IS a church ver} recently huilt from the designs of Mr Bany, whose new 
church at Brighton has giien such general satisfaction. It is one of tlie 
most mtal looting of all our suburban churches, and wants but a little 
discolorisation, and better planting around it, to pass for a veritable 
country church It is composed of a lofty nave lighted from above the 
roofs of the aisles, a square substantia] bnct tower with angular buttresses 
surmounted by crocheted pinnacles, and two aisles lighted by lancet- 
headed ivindows, wWch are separated by dw'arf buttresses. Tlic design 
is pure in. taste, and drawn from the best sources of our ancient English 
architecture 

The New Church, Regent Square, Sidjiout|i Steeft, 

a composition similar, hut inferior to thrit*o£..St. Poncra^, which may he 
considered at present as the masterpiece of the Messrs. Ini\ ood Tlie 
western front consists of a hexastyle portico of tlic Ionic order, but which 
lias the incorrect architrave of tlirec facim. Tlie doors arc in a biniilor 
style of majestic boldness with tliosc of St Pancras, and Uie steeple is a 
1 ariation of the other, converting the octagon into circles. Tlio windows 
in the flanks harmookc well witli the front, and the whole edifice is a 
eliVle and pleasing composition. 

The New' Church, Somers Town, 

LS a district church in the parish of SU Pancras, in the pointed or 
English style of Gothic architecture, built of brick with stone dressings. 
The ivestem front is simple and unprclenihug, and dirided into five prin- 
cipal portions, tlie central of which forms the tower and entrance to the 
na>e. The. next two portions arc pimn, and tlic two extreme ^visions 
arc perforated'hy doonvays which open into the aisles. Tliesc are sepa- 
rated by plain buttresses lOnd surmounted with pinnaclas. ’ Tlic tower is 
diride|l into three stories, low'CTmost of which contains the principal 
entrance, tho next, wlucli‘is mezzanine, holds tlic clock, its apparatus 
and diM, in a square simk and moulded panel, and tlie upper stnrj* is ap- 
propriated to a-belfiy. The'parapct is perforated and panelled, and at 
i’ich angle, is 'a hutfre«s fimshcd ■with an octagonal pinnacle aud /bhaCed 
finial ^ ' 
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The Church of the Holy Trinity, Ceoudesley Square, 

JSMNGTON, 

N Gothic edifice of similar good taste to that recetitlj- mentioned at Balls 
Pond, and h} tlie same architect Air Barry, and it deserves the same 
praise, for clmactcnsUo design and solidity of construction, as that i erj 
rural looking clmrcli 

Thf UMTaBtvN Chapel, Tinsdury, 

1-5 unorthodox in merj respect, and dissents from llie true futh of legiti 
mate architecture Its pnncipal front consists of four tliree quarter Ionic 
columns, guarded h\ li\ o juirs of anlas, and a remarkably ill proportioned 
cnlahlaturo and jiediiuent, \vl ich is «unnouoteil b) sometlimg hko I mmin 
lure •'tack of chimncis It is also disfigured by the lulroducUou of 
dwelling house sash window's 

IHL Niw Church, Waterloo Hoad, 

dedicated to St John llic oangUist, was built from the designs of "Mr 
Bedford m 1831 It has some faults and manj beauties, the columns of 
the portico arc of Uic lightest sU Ic of the Done order, and, though lathtr 
tnimmatt for Uiai niasculme onlcr, arc beautifully proportioned and s^s 
icmaticail^ arranged The portico is hesastyle and joined to the bodj of 
the church, with antique pro^nttv, as a continuation of llic lateral conuct 
and roof Btit all this propnetj of anncaaJiojj, and real bcautj of pro 
porUoii, is absolutely deslrojcd hj the atrocity of a steeple, Uio ughe't 
perhaps in Lonlon, wlucli n. straddled a cock horse across the pediment 
riit ciitahlaturc is weak and fragile, when the order to which it is 
adapted i> taken into consideration TIic frieze is denuded of its cliarac 
tuisiic tn^lyplis and metopes, and tnvial wreaths of laurel mctUcicnlly 
subsUtutcil , tlie steeple is a senes of quadrangular biuldmgSj placed one 
Upon tlic. oriirr mid dimuiishing senatan as thej an^e At tlie angles arc 
affixed quadrants of spheres and Grecian honej suckles sculptured in 
their sectional faces 

i The Nnir Church of St Jo^^, Hottou ay, 

IS aiiotEei^ Aft Bairj’s esampits of pure ancient English architecture, 
and IS creditable to his good taste in Uiat beautiful department 

of our arlf isj his nejv§:lmrch i^uC^dcsIey Squary, his restoratiou of St 
Marj (St5l|5^rwaii|lon), l«s nc\v £^chw in the Ball » Pond Koad and 
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at Bngbton It is composed, like that of St Paul’s, Ball’s Pond, of a 
nare and ti\ o aisles, Tnlli pointed windows and dwarf buttresses between 
them, and a substantial square toner, with angular bultre«ses surmounted 
b} crockcted pinnacles Tins durable and hand'some church is built with 
bnck and stone, after the ancient English method, winch is as pleasing in 
appearance as it is strong in principle 


Albion Chapel, Moorfields, 


IS a neat and unaffected building, mth a pretty little diastyle portico m 
antis of the Ionic order, designed by a young architect of the name of 
Ja} The roof gives it somewhat the air of a theatre, hut it possesses a 
character of onginal thinking in its design tliat is highly pleasing It 
ivas formerl} occupied by the Her Alexander Fletcher, a clergjman of 
the Scots Secession Church, uho has temoied to the more spacious and 
handsome chapel in the neighbourhood, before noticed under the name of 
Pinsbury Chapel * 

^ t 

The London Orphan Asnium, Ci.apton 

This laudable chanty ptoiides for and accommodates three hundred 
destifiite orphan®, and is situate at Clapton, near Hackney, and is from n 
classical design of the Grecian Done order It consists of four parts, a 
centre and tn o wings, and a chapel connected with the latter a dwarf 
colonnade 'Hie most stnkmg feature of this pleasmg edifice is the 
central building in finnt, wluch is used for the chapel It is a pure Greek 
prostyle temple, with a tetrasfyle portico of the Done order, heanng an 
inscnption on the fneze, instead of tnglyphs, irapoitmg that it u as insti- 
tuted in 1813, and erected in 1823 The pediment is plain, hut in just 
altitude to the order, and has mutides under the corona ITie wing build- 
ings hai e antm at their angles, and the roofs form pediments to the order 
The centre helund the temple accords m elevation with the wings, and has 
a mde and lofty pediirienl to give it its proper consequence The central 
temple is joined to tlie ^ings hj a Ion Done colonnade, the roof of uhicli 
affords shelter to an aftbulatoi} below, that leads from the wmgs to the 
chapel 

Asiiuai FOR Fevale Orphans WESxariNSicp, 

ft chniitahle insUtutfpn, onginally estahlisheil by;Slr Jolin Fielding, m 
1758, for tlie laudable purpo e of preserving poor fncnole's and deserted 
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girls tmiler tweh c j pits of age fitan the laisenes and dangers of prostitn 
Uon, uliil«t its nciglibour, the Magdalen, endeavours to reform those nho 
have fallen into such vrajs 

Tlic centre of Uus architectural composition is a portico, or rather 
porch, of the Ionic order, sdccled from a choice example of the purest 
Grecian elegance, and the whole Imilding, notwithstanding 'ome defects 
of detail, IS one of Uic prettic't productions of the present daj 


Tejifee or THE Muse$, Fr>sBUFV SouiRr, 

a budding so named h} its cccentnc founder, the late Janes Lackingtou, 
who Tcalucd a competct.c>, hj the sale of second hand boo^ s, on the sure 
principle of small profits and quick returns , and was succeeded in busi 
ness U 1 is nepbeu , of the firm of T^ackington, Allen, Co On tlieii 
remoT ’ westward, this l£JI concern was for a long time emptj, till it 
was tak<.n h\ Messrs Jonij^Co the propnclors of the present work, and 
opened by them for Uie pu^Kation and sale of tbcir works onl) It mat 
be thought unseemly her®i descant on the ments of these paraculm 
editions, nor can it be oecessarj, since Uic immense circulation, not onl^ 
at home, but throughout the Continent of Europe, America, and lodia, is a 
sufllcicnt lest of superiority and of the successful issue of a bold and 
original plan Suffice it to sav, that the object wasjto combine aiist 
saMug of expense, portahditj , and facib^ of rcfernicc^^ with correctness, 
typograplucil beaut) , and good taste This has been effectually apphed 
to the most popular and valuable works in Enghsh htwature, comprising 
an Historical Series— The British Classics, or Essayists— 
a Dram itic and a Poetical Series, all m an Oc^i O hbraij size — 
a Cabinet Edition of iSelect British Poets, m l|our Volumes Duo. 
deciuio, (compnsing nearly as nnidi as flio Sixty Voluipes of “ Jolinson s 
Poet’s,’ aadbncluJing recent aulBors, in fieu ol'lfiOseif inlCTior ment,J — 
ADi imondEdition of the Poets — Ctvssic TALf'S,&.c (the smallest 
ei er printed— anA each author detached, as a sort oV waistcoat pod et 
companion), hesi^cs many other wotl s of miscellaneous character Last, 
though not legist m success and popularity, has Jjc^ the present work, 
forming p-ut of a general 8en"&, under the title oCf Jones’ Gre4.t 
Britain Illustrated ai^’of which London — Edinlurgk — Baih, 
Bristol, nn^tliVdles — astit*^ ^ntkmen's *(Nirth and TVestem 

Senes,) are now m progress ^ In addition to tlie aboi e-mentioned senes 
ofBnhsh auiLrtrc •!« n ro^nJinion. thevlaie also announced 
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a Series of the most approved Tbanslaiions from the Greer, and 
Koman Cl4SSics, which is m a forwaid state of preparation — to com 
mence ilh Baker’*^ Livy, complete in One Elegant Octal o Volume, 
at one fourth the price of former editions 





